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The Man Who 
“Made Shakespeare 


Editor's 
Note: This is 
the first of a 
series of arti- \ 
clesin THE 
GREEN Book 
MAGAZINE 
which will pre- 
sent the famous 
characters of 
the Theater’s 
history in true, 
intimate, real- 
life fashion. 
All of them 
will be char- 
acters or 
events you 
have read 
about or 
heard about; 
but these: 
articles will 
remove the~ 
false gloss 

in which his- 
tory so often 
clothes its 
people. 

Here you see 
Dick Burbage 
and Will Shake- 
Speare, first working in 


a jail 
those 


“vagal 


“Acting had been an 
offense punishable by 
sentence. In 
days an actor 
was, legally, a 


bond.’ ” 


Burbage’s father’s livery stable; sidelights on their lives; their drinking bouts; 
the “writing-in” by Shakespeare of lines that would permit Burbage’s portly per- 


sonality a hearing; and any number of highly interesting,.instructive facts. 


You 


see these characters of history as they really were—as human beings. 


“ey JECAUSE a London actor- 
B | manager chanced to be fat 
= and short and chunky, dozens 
of now famous lines in Shakespeare’s 


plays were “written in” to fit his queer 
personality. Because this same actor- 


manager chanced to be a fighter, the 
first theater war was waged. Because 
he chanced to be a sharp business man, 
the first “theatrical trust” was formed. 
And thanks to this same fat little 
genius—his name was Richard Burbage, 
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= Illustrated by 


HOW DICK BURBAGE j Citi, William 
GAVE WILL SHAKE- a 

SPEARE A JOB— ‘ Oberhardt 
FIRST IN A LIV- 

ERY STABLE AND 

THEN IN A THEATER 


“Hence the 
tour was en- 
livened by 
many en- 
forced‘rests’ 
in local jails, 
and by the 
occasional 
presence of 
the whole 
company in 
thestocksor 
the village 


—acting became a legitimate profes- 
sion. Up to his time, acting had 
been an offense punishable by a jail 
sentence. (Whether, in some cases, 
it still should be, is a question that 
need not come up, at this time.) 
Burbage was the son of a War- 
wickshire carpenter who emigrated 
to London, where he became a builder and where 
he later ran a theater and a livery stable. Three 
theaters he built, one after another, dodging the 
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anti-stage law by working under the 
protection of powerful noblemen, and 
remaining solvent in “reform” years by 
the profits on his livery stable. 

His theaters were less comfortable 
and sanitary than was his stable. They 
were floorless amphitheaters—at first 
open to the sky and later thatched with 
straw—with piled wooden benches 
around three sides, a big “standing 
room” space in the middle, and a bare 
platform, innocent of scenery, for a 
stage. The lighting problem was at 
first no problem at all, for all plays were 
performed by broad daylight. 

The best seats were on the stage it- 
self. There sat noblemen of the sporty 
element, where they guyed the actors, 
who walked among the lordly specta- 
tors’ chairs as best they could. The 
next best seats were the semi-circular 
wooden “bleachers.” The cheapest sec- 
tion was the central “pit” where the 
poorer folk stood on the bare ground 
and watched the performance. These 
standees were the predecessors of the 
gallery-gods of to-day. 

They were unsophisticated, and were 
more easy to please than the people who 
were seated. Hence, actors played to 
them, while (because they had to stand 
on the bare ground) the other specta- 
tors sneered loudly at them as “ground- 
lings.” Shakespeare quoted only an 
oft-heard bit of stage-manager advice 
when in “Hamlet” he exhorted the 
players not to “tear a passion to tatters, 
; to split the ears of the 
groundlings.” 

(The whole “advice” speech to the 
players, by the way, is a rap at the 
methods of Burbage’s own actor-rivals. ) 

In his father’s theaters and _ his 
father’s livery stable, Richard Burbage 
served a hustling apprenticeship, grad- 
uating by degrees from the latter to the 
former. Before the change was wholly 
complete, he made friends with another 
Warwickshire youth, a lad who had 
drifted to London partly because the 
Warwickshire sheriff was after him for 
deer-stealing and partly because he was 
not happy with his elderly Warwick- 
shire wife. 

This wandering country emigrant 
struck up an instant friendship with 


‘and playwright. 
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Dick Burbage. (In later years each 
was to make the other immortal.) The 
stranger did odd jobs around the livery 
stable and held noblemen’s horses at the 
entrance of the theater. Soon, like Bur- 





“You may have heard of him. His annie was 
Shakespeare— William Shakespeare.” 


bage, he found work in the theater it- 
self, first as prompter’s assistant, then 
as utility man, then as a patcher-up of 
manuscripts; and at last as both actor 
He never learned to 
act with any distinction or special merit. 
But both Burbages decided that he could 
write acceptably. 

You may have heard of him. 
His name was Shakespeare—William 
Shakespeare. 

In time, Dick Burbage leased a 
theater of his own—“The Blackfriars,” 
on the Surrey bank of the Thames. 
Then came a clash with a rival man- 
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Alleyn, who a faction at court which just then had 
son to be a Queen Elizabeth’s ear and which was 
manager and ce harrying the Earl of 
London was a _ ee zu ~6Essex, Burbage’s pa- 
city to sup- ra : tron. In this way, 
than one first- *: Alleyn succeeded in 


ager, one Giles 
wanted his own 
successful actor- 

who felt that 
big enough 
port more 


Z 

















Sg 







wf ' 
class thea- @@ ter. So he set a having Burbage 
out to gm ‘abolish Bur- @ —~ ,9M = driven out of Lon- 
bage’s eZ venture. ee don. 


Burbage took 

his com- 
pany on 
tour. 






had gained 


Alleyn : 
p< ae posses- 
















sion of the land on which 
stood the Blackfriars Theater. He 
ordered Burbage to get out. Burbage 
grouchily obeyed. But he took his 
theater with him. LF 
He had his materials carried, bit by 
bit, to a new site, rebuilt his playhouse 
there and opened it under the name of 
“The Globe.” Then he proceeded to 
collect an all-star company—in- 


“The plump * 
little actor-man- 
ager was scarcely the 
ideal figure of the melan- 
choly-wasted Dane. So, 
since Burbage could not be 
reskaped to fit Hamlet, 
Hamlet was reshaped to fit 













cluding Kemp, Cowley, Taylor g¥ Burbege.” 

(the first Jago), etc—and to gf tng 

present a series of plays ai te 

that left Alleyn far out “il (ae zZ 

of the running. Cpl sit: 7) Sa — 
Alleyn fell back on , a Derhgr 


political pull. He allied himself .with 
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In those days an actor was, legally, a 
“vagabond,” subject always to arrest. 
In most parts of England, secular plays 
were frowned on. Puritanism was 
strong, and the theater was its pet 
punching-bag. 

Hence the tour was enlivened by 
many enforced “rests” in local jails, and 
by the occasional presence of the whole 
company, for an hour or two, in the 
stocks or the village pillory. 

At last Burbage reached Scotland, the 
point he had been aiming for. He 
knew that King James VI of that coun- 
try was not only a patron of the theater 
but was to be Queen Elizabeth’s suc- 
cessor as ruler of England—also that 
Queen Elizabeth was very old and in 
broken. health, He had much sense, 
had Dick Burbage. 

James received the players cordially. 
Burbage worked hard to build up on 
his welcome. And he succeeded so well 
that when, soon afterward, James be- 
came King of England, the Burbage 
company returned in triumph to Lon- 
don. 

The Globe was reopened ; Alleyn was 
once more forced into the background. 
But Burbage was not content. He 
worked his influence with the new King 
in such a way as to gain for himself 
a practical monopoly of play-producing. 
He won the royal patronage to the ex- 
clusion of Alleyn and others. He re- 
ceived the right to call his company 
“The King’s Players.” In the same 
stroke that established his supremacy, 
he “legalized” the profession of acting. 

At least, he legalized it so far as his 
own company was concerned. He es- 
tablished a precedent, in a country 
where precedent is sacred. And he 
made certain that never again should 
he or his successors undergo another 
such agonizing road tour as had car- 
tied him to Scotland, for he induced the 
King to issue the following proclama- 
tion: 

James, By the Grace of God, etc.—Tv 
all Justices, Mayors, Sheriffs, Constables 
and our other officers, and loving subjects, 
Greetings : 

Know Ye that wee of our Speciale 
Grace, certaine knowledge and meré mo- 


tion have licensed and authorized, and by 
these presentes do license and authorize 
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these our Servants, Richard Burbage et 
al. freely to use and exercise the Art and 
Facultie of playing Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories, Enterludes, Morals, Pastorales, 
Stage Plaies and such others like as they 
have alreadie studied or hereafter shall 
use or studie, as well for our Solace and 
Pleasure when wee shall thinke good to 
see them during our Pleasure within their 
now usual house called the Globe within 
our Countie of Surrey; as also within 
anie Towne Halle or Moite Halls, or 
other convenient place within the Libertie 
and Freedom of anie other Cittie, Uni- 
versitie, Towne or Borough whatsoever 
within our Saide Realme. 

Willing and commanding you’ and 
everie of you as you tender our Pleasure, 
not onelie to permit and suffer them here- 
in, without anie your Letts, Hindrances 
or Molestations during our said Pleasure, 
but also to be aiding and assistinge to 
them if anie Wronge be to them offered 
and to allow them such further curtesies 
as hath been given to men of their Place 
and Qualitie, and also what further 
Favour you shall shewe to theese our 
servants for our sake, Wee shall take it 
kindly at your handes. In _ witnesse 
whereof, etc. 

Witnesse our selfe at Westminster the 
nyneteenth Day of Maye in the year of 
Our Lord, 1603; and in the first year of 
our reign. 


This official 
Alleyn to earth. 


blast crushed poor 


NE of the several wires pulled by 

Burbage to win vain old King 
James’ favor was by inducing Shake- 
speare to write “Macbeth.” This play 
is a glaring and hideous libel on an 
ancient Scottish monarch. 

The original King Macbeth was an 
able, progressive ruler, who did not 
gain his throne either by murder or by 
witchery, and who was not haunted by 
remorse—for the very good reason that 
he had done nothing for which to feel 
remorseful. 

But King James used to boast that 
he himself was descended from Ban- 
quo, a Scotch thane whom Macbeth 
had had occasion to discipline for in- 
subordination. Wherefore, at Burbage’s 
hint, Shakespeare wrote a play in which 
he represented poor Macbeth as 
an arch-scoundrel and Banquo as a 
hero; and in which he made the 
Witches prophesy that Banquo’s de- 
a should one day rule Scot- 
and. 
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James was 
overjoyed. 
* Macbeth” is 
said to have 
been his favor- 
ite play. 

Shakespeare, 
master-mind, 
was not above 
such flattery. 
More than one 
of his earlier 
plays (“Mid- 
summer Night’s 
Dream,” for 
example) is 
freighted with 
fulsome, if beau- 
tiful, praise of 
Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

When Shake- 
speare wrote 
“Hamlet,” Bur- 
bage, of course, 
insisted on play- 
ing the name 
role. And here 
arose several 
difficulties. The 
plump little ac- 
tor-manager was Met 
scarcel y the “The stranger did 
ideal figure Of odd jobs around the livery 


the melancholy- stable and held noblemen’s 
wasted Dane horses at the entrance of the theater. 


So, since Burbage could not be reshaped to fit 
Hamlet, Hamlet was reshaped to fit Burbage. 

Not only was the part—like many an- 
other of Shakespeare’s—trimmed and fash- 
ioned to suit Burbage’s mannerisms, but lines 
were introduced to harmonize with his squat 
figure as well. Notably: 





t 
> 
} 


a 


Oh that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt ! 


The duel scene even more altered. Burbage 
was not only egregiously fat, but heavy drinking 
had also made him short-winded, and any violent 
effort set him to perspiring. Now, the duel 
scene called for plenty of violent effort. 

His audiences adored stage-fights. And 
such fights were almost the only realistic 


ing and thrusting 
to each combat. 
And Burbage, 
who conscien- 
tiously got drunk 
nearly every 
night of his life, 
was in no shape 
to fence a five- 
minute bout. 
Moreover, he was 
certain to per- 
spire, and to be- 
come very un- 
comfortable 


features of Elizabethan plays. through loss of 
The “groundlings” would not be content breath. 
with less than five minutes of cutting, slash- Shakespeare obligingly solved 
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that problem. He did it in a fashion 
worthy of the musical comedy libret- 
tist who adapts a scene to a faulty 
prima donna’s needs. He arranged 
a dramatic pause, midway in the 
duel. 

Here is the idea: 

Hamlet and Laertes are fenc- 
ing, in the presence of the 
whole court. After the first 
“palpable hit” a halt is called, 
and the Queen points 
Hamlet, saying: 


He’s fat and scant of 
breath. 


This made Burbage’s 
heavy panting seem a 
part of the play. Then 
in deference to the 
Burbagean _perspira- 
tion, came the line: 


Here, Hamlet, 
take this napkin. 
Rub thy brow. 


The _ interpo- 
lated lines gave 
Burbage a 
chance to rest, 
to get his second 
wind and to 
mop the sweat 
from his face. 
Could a twen-~* 
tieth century 
playsmith tinker 
more cleverly with the lines 
of a drama to help out a 
star’s physical defects ? 

But oh, the sorry 
and perplexing time 
the later and leaner 
Hamlets have had with 
that “fat and scant of 
breath” line! Nobody 
loves a fat man. And 
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remember, for instance, Booth made 
his Queen say, 


He's short of breath, 


leaving out the obnoxious word, “fat,” 
altogether. And Beerbohm Tree 
took an even grosser liberty 
with the text, by changing 
the line to, 


_He’s faint and short 
of breath. 


Tree went so far as 
to write a pamphlet 
trying to prove that 
faint must have been 
the word Shakespeare 
meant to use. Bur- 
bage’s globular ghost 
could have told him 
better. 

Again, in “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” Burbage, 
who played Romeo, 
realized that his was 
not the figure for a 
youth who was pining 
away. Hence the 

Montagu parent’s allusion 
to “My heavy son,” and Old 
Capulet’s reference to 

Romeo as “a portly 

gentleman.” 


URBAGE, in 

a 1593, wear- 
mee bed. for 

‘« a while 

’ a. “4 

of tragic 

roles 

and wanted to star in 
screaming comedy. 
Shakespeare, at his 
command, wrote him a 
low-comedy part, a 
part that was intended 


nobody—on the stage, 
at least—takes him se- 
riously. Even to refer 
to an actor as “fat,” 
robs him at once of 
nine-tenths his 
glamour. Hence the 
line has been a peren- 
nial stumbling block. I 


“Burbage, who conscientiously got drunk 
nearly every night of his life, was in no 
shape to fence a five-minute bout. More- 
over, he was certain to perspire and to 
become very uncomfortable through loss 
of breath. Shakespeare obligingly solved 
that problem, as witness : 

“*He’s fat and scant of breath,’ and 

“ ‘Here, Hamlet, take this napkin. 
Rub thy brow.’” 


to convulse the Eliza- 
bethan audience with 
laughter. 

What do you sup- 
pose the part was? 
It was Shylock. 
Yes, Shylock, in 
“The Merchant of 

Venice.” 
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Forget for a moment the grimly 
thrilling Shylocks of Irving and Booth 
and of the lesser lights. Shakespeare 
unquestionably wrote Shylock as a low- 
comedy part. 

Burbage played it in a flaming red 
wig and with a falsetto squeak—red 
hair and a squeaky voice typifying 
humor in those days, as a red ban- 
danna handkerchief later denoted the 
stage “rube.” (Yes, and until the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, Shy- 
lock was played as the lowest of low- 
comedy, always by a red-wigged and 
falsetto-voiced actor.) 

Burbage lived during an era of Jew- 
hating. And Jew-baiting was 
the most popular of indoor 
sports. The spectacle of a group 
of Venetian Christians outwitting 
a Jew miser—and at last strip- 
ping him of wealth and of daughter 
and of creed itself—passed for pure 
run. 

Think a moment and you will see 


returne to be made that “William the 

Conqueror” was before “Rich the 3.” 

This was but one of countless prac- 
tical jokes exchanged between the 
genius-ridden comrades. They were 
boon companions, Shakespeare and 
Burbage. Night after night, they re- 
sorted to a tavern near the Globe and 
drank until neither of them was able 
to walk. 

In these drinking bouts, Shakespeare 
waseverthevictor,forhe ra 
wasaman Of me oe 
enviable ee 
capacity. 
Before 


D4 


re at if- 


that your ideas of Shylock are not based 

on your Shakespeare study, but on the 
actors you have seen in the role. Is there 
anything tragic—from a Shakespearean stand- 
ard, at least—in the doubly-robbed father 
screaming alternately, “My ducats!” and 

“My daughter?” ¢ 

Every tragic Shakespeare character is 
killed in his play’s last act. Every one of his 
pathetic characters meets with a dignified—usu- 
ally a violent—end. Shylock is merely deprived 
of his money and his child, and is hustled merrily 
out of court to be—christened! - Nor does he 
appear at all in the final act. __ 

“Richard III” was Burbage’s favorite part. 
He played it in a way to strike terror to the 
usually guying audience and at the same time to 
rouse many women to keen admiration of him- 

« .[f—as witness this quaint tale from the 
memoirs of Nicholas Toole, a member of his 
company : 

Upon a time when Burbage played 

“Richard III,” there was a ladye grewe so 

farre in liking with him that before she 

went from the play she appointed him tu 

sup that night with her by the name of 

“Rich the 3.” 

William Shakespeare, overhearing 

their conclusions, went before, and 

was entertained at supper ere Bur- 

bage came. Then, message being 

brought that “Rich the 3” was , 

at the dore, Shakespeare caused =’ 
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he left Warwickshire he had acquired 
local fame by winning a contest at beer- 
swigging that for a century afterward 
was the talk of Stratford. 

Even as Shakespeare helped out 
Burbage with apt lines, so did Burbage 
help Shakespeare by allowing him to 
embody in his plays many lines and 
characters that were direct slaps at the 
poet’s enemies. 

Nor were these enemies few. Shake- 
speare’s great success had won for him 
a host of angry rivals. They sneered at 
him as a plagiarist, as an impostor, as 
an upstart; as a “Shake-scene,” as a 
“tiger's heart wrapped in a player's 
hide,” as a “jackdaw in our stolen 
plumes.” They vented their rage in 
dozens of coarse allusions from the 
stage. 

And, great as he was, Shakespeare 
was not great enough to refrain from 
slapping back. So arose a merry war, 
a war unintelligible to audiences at 
large, but a delight to those who knew. 

Shakespeare’s plays, to-day, may 
sometimes be acted to empty houses. 


But this never happened in his lifetime. 


His every play drew crowds. The 
dreary historical dramas and “Titus 
Andronicus” were the most popular. 
We read that when Ben Jonson’s best 
comedy could not draw an audience 
“large enough to pay for the heating 
of the theater,” the Globe was putting 
up the sixteenth century substitute for 
“standing room only.” 

“Titus Andronicus” 
‘em away.” 

And in revenge, Jonson wrote scur- 
rilous lines lampooning his successful 
colleague—notably, during an effort of 
Alleyn’s son Edward to retrieve his 
father’s lost fortunes and to break in 
upon Burbage’s unbelievable success as 
an actor-manager. This was Jonson’s 
chance. And the author of “Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes” made the 
most of it. 

Edward Alleyn, backed by Lord 
Hunsdon, built the Fortune, a fashion- 
able rival theater, in opposition to Bur- 
bage’s Globe. Ben Jonson wrote sev- 
eral plays for Alleyn, in one of which 
Shakespeare is presented as a wastrel 
hanger-on, stealing other men’s brains. 


was “turning 
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Shakespeare countered in “Othello,” 
his arch-hypocrite character Jago being 
founded, it is said, on Jonson. Thus, 
to a back-stage wrangle, centuries ago, 
the dramatic world is indebted for its 
foremost villain. 

Burbage, only once in his life, sought 
to bring anything like realism into the 
equipment of his scenery-less stage. 
And that one attempt not ony discour- 
aged him from further efforts along the 
same line but cost him a small fortune. 
Incidentally, it caused to posterity a loss 
that can never be made good. Here is 
the story: 

The time was 1613, the scene the 
Globe Theater. The play was Shake- 
speare’s “Henry VIII.” Burbage re- 
solved to startle the whole theatrical 
universe by a daring and spectacular 
innovation. In “Henry VIII” the 
thundrous salute to the King had 
hitherto been arranged by a sort of 
slapstick, the noise of which was sup- 
posed—by stretching the imagination— 
to represent the boom of a cannon. 

Burbage’s “innovation” was the use 
of a real cannon on the stage to fire the 
salute. 

Such wonderful realism had never 
before been dreamed of in the history 
of the drama. At advance news of it 
the theater was packed to suffocation. 
In due time the cannon was fired. A 
deafening roar and blinding cloud of 
smoke filled the house. 

Then, as the smoke began to clear, 
some one.shrieked and pointed upward. 
The new thatched roof of the theater 
was ablaze, ignited by sparks from the 
cannon, 

Now, old-time audiences must have 
been panic-proof. For, though the 
house was jam-full and though the ~ 
means of exit was through two Vaan 
doors, not one member of the audience 
nor of the company was burned or was 
crushed to death. Everyone—by some 
miracle—escaped. 

But the theater itself burned to the 
ground. And—here is the loss to hu- 
manity—every manuscript of Shake- 
speare’s was destroyed. Thus to-day 
not one word in his handwriting exists 
—with the exception of a few sprawling 
signatures to legal documents, etc. 
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Burbage’s wife was not of the stage. 
(Naturally, since there were no ac- 
tresses in England at that time, feminine 
roles being enacted by boys.) She was 
a motherly, ‘“home-body” woman, who 
bore her famous husband nine children, 
and who bored him so terribly that he 
scarce spent one evening a month in his 
own home. 

One of his children was named Wil- 
liam, and another was Anne—in honor 
of Shakespeare and of the poet’s wife. 


- Boevher at 
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bond in common with Shakespeare, who 
is said to have remained away from his 


_ Warwickshire farmer-stock wife for 


more than six years without once jour- 
neying from London to Stratford to 
visit her. 

I think I have said that Shakespeare 
was not much of an actor. Yet he acted 
minor parts in nearly all his own plays. 
He was the Ghost, for instance, in 
“Hamlet,” and Adam in “As You Like 
Sg 


, ee . scat 


“They were boon companions, Shakespeare and Burbage. Night after night, they resorted to a tavern and drank 
until neither of them was able to walk.” 


No-less than two of the daughters were 
christened “Juliet,” whether for Shake- 
speare’s heroine, or Shakespeare’s hero- 
ine for them, I do not know. 

“Of Burbage’s wife,” writes a stu- 
dent of early English drama, “nothing 
is known save that she was a good, 
humdrum, wifely lady, who cared noth- 
ing for art or acting, who knew little 
and cared less for her husband’s fame, 
and whose whole ambition was centered 
in the care of her children, the cooking 
of a dinner, and the darning of hose.” 

Thus her husband had one more 


His fellow playwrights sneered at him 
as a mere “adapter.” They were right. 
Of all his plays he originated the plot 
of only one. And that was perhaps the 
least interesting of the lot. It was 
“Love’s Labor Lost.” 

He took the plots of all the others 
(from “Hamlet” down) from old 
stories he had read, usually stories by 
Italian writers. But he beautified and 
strengthened those ancient tales in a 
way to make them live forever as his 
own. They were lay-figures into which 
he breathed eternal life. 
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Weary of the double duty of acting 
and writing, and his constitution shaken 
by long nights of carouse, Shakespeare 


at last retired. Leaving Burbage to star * 


in the plays of lesser men,—Ben Jonson, 
Tourneur, John Webster, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and others,—he went 
back to Stratford. 

In the littke Warwick town whence 
once he had fled, a lap or so ahead of 
the sheriff, he passed his declining years 
as the big man of the community, fa- 
mous not for his genius, but because he 
had come back from London with 
enough money to live on without work- 
ing. Which, after all, is a fame not to 
be despised. 

Burbage, deprived of his right-hand 
man, went on as of yore, coining money 
by his art and by royal favor. The man- 
ager had few expenses. Salaries aver- 
aged less than three dollars a week. 
Costumes were primitive and cheap. 
There was no music; there was no ad- 
vertising to pay for. The gross and 


the net were far closer together than 
ever they “ave since been. And the fat 


little man grew very rich. 

In 1619—on March 13th—Burbage 
died, his health suddenly collapsing 
from a stroke of paralysis brought on 
by a long course of jolly dissipation. 
He outlived his fellow genius and roy- 
sterer, Shakespeare, by barely three 
years, and he was buried in the old 
churchyard.of St. Leonard’s, at Shore- 
ditch. 

Burbage’s death plunged London’s 
theatrical and court world into a mourn- 
ing that was as sincere as it was brief. 
Within a short time after his burial the 
immortal “Elegy” appeared, of which, 
if you don’t mind, I will quote a few 
verses : 

Take him for all in all, he was a man 

Not to be matched; and no age ever can. 
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No more Young Hamlet (though but 
“scant of breath’) 

Shall cry Revenge! for his dear father’s 
death. 

Poor Romeo nevermore shall tears beget 

For Juliet’s love and cruel Capulet; 

Tyrant Macbeth with unwashed bloody 
hand 

We vainly now may hope to understand. 

Brutus and Marcius henceforth must be 
dumb 

For ne’er thy like upon the stage shall 


come. 
Heartbroke Philaster and Aminatas, too, 
Are lost forever ; with the red-haired Jew. 
Thy stature small, but every thought and 
mood 
Might thoroughly from thy face be under- 
stood. 
And his whole action he could change 
with ease 
From Ancient Lear to youthful Pericles. 


To Burbage’s memory the Earl of 
Pembroke (in a letter to Viscount Don- 
caster) pays this tribute: 


My Lord of Lenox made a great sup- 
per to the French Embassador this night 
here. And even now all the company are 
at the play ; which, I, being tender hearted, 
could not endure to see so soone after 
the loss of my old acquaintance Burbage. 


Burbage’s fame does not rest alone 
upon his gifts as an actor. As a 
painter,—a calling of his leisure mo- 
ments,—he acquired some distinction. 
His portrait of Shakespeare and sev- 
eral others of his paintings now hang 
in the library of Dulwich College. 

Austin Dobson’s dainty latter-day 
verse is a more fitting close to this 
rambling story of a long-dead celebrity 
than any ending I could coin: 


When Burbage played, the stage was Bare 

Of Fount and Temple, Tower and Stair. 

Two backswords eked a battle out— 

Two supers made a rabble rout. 

The throne of Denmark was a chair. 

And yet—no less the audience there 

Thrilled through all changes of despair, 

Hope, Anger, Fear, Delight and Doubt— 
When Burbage played. 


The next article in this series dealing with the famous characters of the stage’s 
history will be entitled “The Five Booths” and will tell, in the same intimate, 
“down-to-the-ground” fashion, the story of this most interesting family of actor- 
folk. William Oberhardt is painting another group of his striking and historically 


accurate pictures to illustrate this article. 


It will appear in the July GREEN 


BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands June 12th. 





BY 
EMILY 
NEWELL BLAIR 


He slipped around my neck 
a pendant that must have 
cost two hundred dollars. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


A SHORT STORY TOLD IN EXTRACTS FROM 


ERS DIARY OF MRS: 


pons Tie June 4. 
~y y | ERE begin the facts in the 
| life of one Marienne Nearing, 
\____!! late graduate of the Manor on 
the Hudson.» It is to be just that—a 
record of facts. Some may analyze and 
theorize if they wish; others may intro- 
spect and confess.- But I shall keep 
myself free from both and state frankly 
the elements and results of my experi- 
ments in matrimony just as if they 
were laboratory work in Chemistry. I 
always liked Chem. It was so much 
fun to see what would happen. 
Perhaps that’s why I married George 
—just to see what would happen. I 


GEORGE NEARING 


am sure that no one who knows me can 
give a better reason—unless it is Aunt 
Maria. I suspect she was the chemist 
who brought this about. For my part, 
I never meant it to go so far; but it 
did ; and here I am, in a beastly frontier 
town. It is where George made his 
money, so he thinks he ought to spend 
it here. I don’t; and I miss my guess 
if we aren’t living in the city before 
five years are out. It'll take all that 
time to train George out. 

“Marienne,”’ says Aunt Maria, 
“George is a diamond in the rough. I 
know men. You don’t. Take my ad- 
vice and go at him steadily but not 
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“I’m fool enough to take you and watch you dance with him all evening—but not in that thing without any waist. 
Take it off!”’ It was an order. No one ever spoke that way to me before. 
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harshly and he’ll make you the best 
husband in the world.” 

It was like Aunt Maria to appeal to 
my innate love of missionarying. But 
that alone wouldn’t have made me into 
Mrs. Nearing if she hadn’t backed it 
up with several very pertinent remarks 
about my dependency on her generosity. 
Generosity! Aunt Maria doesn’t use a 
dictionary ! 

But it was true. Here was a per- 
fectly rich man going to waste. And he 
does have possibilities. George isn’t 
bad-looking, only so funny. The first 
time I saw him standing on that street 
corner, towering above all the other 
men on the street, I thought he was the 
funniest-looking man I ever saw. Then, 
later, I realized that it was only his 
flopping trousers, low shoes, purple 
socks, sack coat and wide sombrero, 
all sort of hanging loosely On his tre- 
mendous frame, that were funny. And 
I knew I could manage all of these 
with time. 


June 11. 
[t's certainly going to be some adven- 


ture making a gentleman out of 
George. I can see that. To-day I was 
unpacking my clothes. And he stood 
by the whole time just watching to see 
what would come next. 

“What are you going to do with 
them?” he asked. 

“Why, wear them, of course,” I an- 
swered, holding up a black chiffon din- 
ner gown with a scarlet bodice—what 
there was of it. 

He lifted it out of my _ hands. 
“Where’s the top?” he asked. 

I held it up against me. That red 
made my eyes blacker than night. 

“Well, my wife will never wear that. 
That’s flat.” ; 

I don’t like the way he shuts his 
mouth sometimes. 

“A whole trunk full of shoes?” he 
exclaimed when I got to them. “Say, 
what do you think you are—a mil- 
lionaire ?” 

I laughed. “Not yet, but almost.” 

“You'll never be if you spend money 
like that!” he retorted. 

Aunt Maria said he had forty thou- 
sand a year, and she would never have 


bought me all those clothes if she hadn’t 
been sure. 

We're staying at the Town Pride. 
.It’s the Barbour Hotel. Everything so 
far is a Town Pride, and George has 
got the worst attack of pride of anyone. 
It’s going to be a job to pry him loose 
from Carsonville. Already he talks 
of buying a house. 


July 2. 

W HEN I saw the house George was 

talking about, I said, “Nix for 
Marienne.” It is an old barn of a place 
that George thinks will improve in 
value. I will get ill before I’ll ever 
move there, although I believe that 
invalidism should be a last resort of 
any self-respecting wife. 


July 5. 

SAW a house to-day that would 

tempt: me into housekeeping. It is 
off the beaten road and is perfectly 
darling. There’s a terrace, a rose-gar- 
den, a berry-bed, an orchard, beautiful 
tennis-courts and room for golf-links, 
almost. The house is darling, too. 


3 July 7. 
| SHOWED George the house. He 
said it would take a hundred a month 
to keep it up. 

That wasn’t how I looked at it: A 
home isn’t to make money out of but to 
put money into. So I told George. 
“Something like a wife,” he answered. 
I looked hurt at first, and then I saw it 
was just a joke, for he put his arms on 
my shoulders and said some silly things 
that made it ‘all right. I can’t help 
being pleased with his appreciation. It 
is sO genuine. 


July to. 

WEY E moved into the Apartment 

House. It is a Town Pride too; 
is seven stories high, built of yellow 
brick, has marble columns, a café, and 
“all conveniences.” Our apartment is 
so small that George’ seems to be spill- © 
ing out of it all the time. He doesn’t 
like it one bit, but the Marins offered 
us their furnished apartment for three 
months while they went East. This 
appealed to George because it put off 
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the furniture bill. I can see that he 
just hates to part with money: What- 
ever, I wonder, does he think I married 
him for? ; 


September I. 

[ts not so easy to make George over 

as I thought. When I suggested that 
he get a new suit, he was insulted. “I 
only bought this suit two months ago. 
There is no use thinking about a new 
one yet for six,” he said. 

It isn’t any better with his ties. I 
-sent to New York for a box of nice 
sones—dark and gentlemanly—and put 
it on his pillow this morning with a nice 
little note of surprise. He lifted them 
up gingerly, one by one, looking.funny. 
Then he spied a price-mark I had for- 
gotten to take off. In an instant he 
whirled. “You don’t mean to tell me 
that you paid a dollar and a half apiece 
for these!” I nodded and began an 
ardent defense of B— ties. He wasn’t 
even listening. But he isn’t wearing 
one. I'll have to go at him differently. 


December 1. 

Y ESTERDAY was George’s birth- 

day, and I played a joke on him 
to get even with him for the way he 
acted about the ties. At breakfast I 
put a scarf-pin from the ten-cent store 
on the tray. It was a red stone, as 
large as a thimble. I marked it six 
dollars. He opened the box gingerly. 
“What’s this?” he asked. 

“Why, old stupid,” I cried gaily, 
“don’t you know it’s your birthday?” 

“Humph,” he answered. 

“And we always give presents on 
birthdays,” I went on. 

“Oh,” he said. ‘Any excuse to spend 
money, I suppose.” 

I colored, but I was determined not 
to lose my temper. He was looking at 
the price-mark. “Do you mean to tell 
me that you paid six dollars for this?” 
George prides himself on his acquaint- 
ance with jewelry. He has some lovely 
diamonds that I’m ‘hoping to persuade 
him to have reset for me. 

“Why, yes,” I answered innocently 
enough. “Wasn’t that all right?” 

“All right? Why, it isn’t worth ten 
cents. Who sold it to you?” 
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I confessed that Stern was the guilty 
party. He jumped up. “Well, I'll fix 
him.” And he started out the door. 
Then I had to hang onto his arm and 
beg him not to make me feel so small. 
I did some good acting if I do say it— 
and finally he quieted down. “But six 
dollars,” he kept saying. “Why—why, 
kitten, you aren’t fit to be trusted with 
money. You musn’t do that way.” I 
kissed his hair. It is thick and blond 
where other men’s is bald and drab. 
That settled him. He patted me on the 
cheek. “You certainly need some one 
to take care of you, little one,” he said. 

And then I led him into the front 
room where I had his new dress suit 
spread out. He stood looking down at 
it very still. I held onto his arm. 
Then he turned to me. “This too?” 
he asked. ‘How much?” There was 
where I Wept. “What’s the matter?” 
he cried. Tears always floor him. For 
he does like me, awfully. I dropped 
my head on his shoulder. ‘“You—you 
always make me feel ashamed—you 
always make me feel so poor—you 
never let me have any money of my 
own—I have to tell—’” He looked so 
helpless that I wanted to laugh. 

“All right,” he said. “I wont ask. 
But don’t send me the bill.” That was 
exactly what I intended to do, so I 
straightened up at once. 

“Do you mean that your wife has no 
right to spend any money without your 
consent?” I asked. “Well, no, hardly 
that, but—’’ Then I flared out and told 
him just what I thought about it, how 
I hadn’t been accepting invitations be- 
cause he had no dress suit, and how I 
had bought this suit out of my own 
money only to be treated like this. 

“Why—why—dear, I didn’t under- 
stand.” He was as humble and meek 
as he could be; and nothing is meeker 
than a big man when he is meek. He 
even promised to wear the scarf-pin if 
I insisted. Then I told him that it was 
just to tease him about the big dia- 
monds he wears, too big fora man. He 
laughed at that. He can always take 
a joke. I petted him up, and before 
he left he had given me a check that 
was big enough to pay for the suit and 
the diamonds to be reset for me. He 








isn’t stingy. Only he doesn’t under- 
stand. He thinks a husband is a sort 
of boss. 


March I. 
E’RE just back from Kansas City. 
George had to go on business and 
took me with him. I needed some new 
spring clothes. I told him so. “All 
right,” he said. “I’ll help you buy them. 
Women always get fooled about’ shop- 
ping.” Of course I had expected to 
get my things made at the Big Store. 
He pointed to the Ready-mades. 

“These look good enough,” he said. 
So we looked. But we couldn’t find 
a coat he liked. Presently I noticed 
that he always asked the price before 
he said how he liked it. So I decided 
to see if that was it. There was one 
that just suited me to perfection. “Don’t 
_ you think so?” I cried. “How much 
does it cost?” he asked. ‘Fifteen dol- 
lars,” I answered. “I like it the best 
of all,” he said. He picked it up and 
looked at the lining and velvet. “That 
just goes to show how those other 
stores tried to rob you.” Then he 
turned it over and read the real price. 
“One hundred and twenty-five dollars!” 
he exclaimed. I pretended to read it 
too and be surprised. “I’ll never pay 

that sum for a coat,” he said firmly. 
“Then I wont have a coat,”. I an- 


nounced as firmly and walked out of: 


the store. He followed me. I wouldn't 
speak a word to him. I went to the 
hotel, got a book and refused to see or 
speak to him. Presently, after talking 
to the silence, he got up and went out. 
Then I had my cry. But I had deter- 
mined for once to hold my ground— 
the whole principle of marriage was 
at stake. Besides, what did he think 
1 had married him for? I raged, hating 
him for a simpleton while I loathed him 
for stinginess. But long before he was 
back, I was dressed, calm and collected 
again. He came in jauntily. “Come 
here,” he said smiling. Obediently I 
did, and he slipped around my neck 
a pendant that must have cost two 
hundred dollars. 
I gasped. “What do you mean? It’s 
not for me?” He nodded. 
“You 


Still I couldn’t understand. 
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wouldn’t buy me a coat for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars that I 
had set my heart on, yet you bring me 
a pendant worth five hundred dollars.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “because a pend- 
ant is worth hundreds and a coat is 
not worth a hundred. Nothing is too 
good for you that’s worth its price.” 

I shook my head. “You do not un- 
derstand, George.” Again I tried to 
explain. “I ought to have a right to 
what 7 want—not what you want me 
to have.” 

But he was adamant. I made no 
further attempt to convert him. I only 
said: “This is mine? You give it as 
a gift?” He signified he did. 

The next morning, I slipped off be- 
fore he was up, took the jewel back 
where it came from and got the money 
back. Then I went over and bought 
my coat. I confess that my heart 
was in my throat when I met him in 
time for breakfast wearing the coat. 
He stared at it a long time. Then he 
reached out and looked at my neck. 

I expected—well, I hardly know 
what. But he gave a short laugh and 
that was all. “I know when I’m 
beaten,” he said. “After all, your hap- 
piness is what counts, I guess, even 
silly happiness.” And as far as he is 
concerned, the incident seems closed. 

As for me, I don’t know. The look 
in George’s eyes as he said that makes 
me uncomfortable. It is as though he 
is waking up. I begin to see that, in 
some ways, I don’t want him to 
wake up. 


May I. 

HERE is a child at the Alsace. 

George used to make a big fuss 
over her, and she often comes to our 
apartments. To-day she said to me, 
“Let’s talk about clothes.” We dis- 
cussed the new styles. 

“I’m afraid,’ she rattled on, “that 
Mamma will never leafn to do her hair 
the new way. I do hope they are wear- 
ing puffs when I am a young lady, be- 
cause they’re so becorng.” Then, in 
reply to a happy suggestion of mine, 
“Oh, would you let me try on hats? 
I love to try on hats, and yours are all 
so pretty.” 
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After she had tried on my hats and 
ruffs, she asked me if I liked babies, 
adding before I answered: “I don’t, 
very well. Mrs. Johns is going to have 
one, poor thing. Then she can’t go to 
parties any more. It’s been a long time 
since I was a baby, but lots of times 
Mamma has to stay home because of 
me.” 

Just then George came in from his 
room. I didn’t know he was home. 
He told Marie to.run on home. 

“You like children, don’t you, Ma- 
rienne?”’ he said. 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. 

“T mean real children. That’s not a 
child. That’s a weed, the rankest kind. 
But then,” he added, “a real child, I 
suppose, wouldn’t come to this place.” 
Then quickly, “Sha’n’t we move into 
a house, Marienne? A house is the only 
place where real children grow.” 

I’ve been wondering since if George 
is going to be the kind of man that 
wants children. 


May 5. 
G FORGE is still talking house. We 


went to-day to look for one. But 
we don’t agree any more than we did 
at first. He wants a place in town. 
I insist on the yellow brick with the 
darling garden at the back. The house 
he wants is an old-fashioned thing. 


' May 7. 

HERE’S a dance at the Barbour 

Hotel next week. George says he 
will take me, though he doesn’t dance 
himself. I think that is nice of him. 
And, thanks to me, I wont be ashamed 
of him. He looks positively impressive 
in his new dress suit. 


May 16. 

| GOT all ready for the dance to-night 

before George came in. I put on my 
black chiffon gown—the one with the 
scarlet bodice. The minute George 
saw me—before he had off his coat— 
he said, “You’re not going to wear that 
thing, Marienne.” 

“But I am,” J laughed. 

“Not with me,” he answered. 

“Then I’ll ask Charley Minor to take 
me.” I really thought he was joking. 
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“No, you wont,” he returned. “I’m 
fool enough to take you and watch you 
dance with him all evening—but not in 
that thing without any waist. Take it 
off.” It was an order. No one ever 
spoke that way to me before, not even 
Aunt Maria. 

“Take it off,” he repeated as if he 
hadn’t insulted me enough. “Take it 
off or we stay at home.” 

I moved over to the doorway, but he 
stepped in between. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that 
you mean to bully me?” 

“Call it what you will, Marienne. 
My wife wont go like that to a public 
ball.” 

“Then she wont go at all.” And I 
slammed my door shut and locked it. 


: May 17. 
"THERE'S no use crying over it any 
more, I suppose. I’ve got to act. 
Such tactics as this can’t go on. I 
didn’t get up this morning until after 
George had gone. And I shall not 
speak to him to-night. 
May 18. 
] DIDN’T speak to George all day, but 
I don’t believe he will ever beg my 
pardon. I shall have to try something 
else. He’s just like flint about the 
mouth. 


May 20. 
S TILL I haven’t spoken to George. 
He has tried to talk to me, but he 
has said nothing about being in the 
wrong. I don’t know how it will end, 
but I'll not give in—I’ll not. 

To-day George asked me to go down- 
stairs with him. I shook my head. 
Then he got my hat, put it on my head, 
and led me down the stairs. I couldn’t 
make a scene. Once in the machine, 
he drove out of town. When he 
stopped the car, he told me to get out. 
Again I shook my head. 

“It’s your house,” he said. “I closed 
the deal for you to-day.” 

“Why, George,” I cried. It was the 
place I have wanted all along. 

He certainly beat me that time. I 
can’t sell this house for a low-necked 
gown. Anyway, I don’t want to. 
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May 30. 
HERE’S such a lot to be done to 
the place that we wont get into it 
for some time. It has been empty so 
long that the roof leaks, so it must be 
redecorated. It’s terribly hot here. 
Everyone else has gone away. 


June 15. 

’VE been having a siege with the dec- 

orator. I told him what George 
would stand for and what he would not. 
And it’s like being pulled in two to 
stand between them as I do. Still, I 
must say that George has been very 
generous and yielding—so much so 
that I’ve begun to be afraid. What 
will he want for all this? He gener- 
ally wants something when he. gives 
up, just as he tried to buy me back 
with what he approves of. 

The heat has nearly done me up. 
Everyone is away. 


July tr. 
[VE not been very well. Malaria, the 
doctor says. I don’t see how I can 
stand this heat. I hate to ask George 
to go, with the house coming on, now. 


July 2. 
COULDN'T stand this heat. The 
house can get along now, so I just 
up and asked George. At first he ob- 
jected, but I explained that it would not 
cost much more than my board at the 
Alsace. That appealed to him. I’m 

going to join Mrs. Singer in Colorado. 


September 1. 
"THE house is very nice. I told Jones, 
the furnisher, how far it was wise 
to push George, but, really, he was very 
yielding. “Get what you want,” he 
said. 

We are settled at last. I took George 
over to-night. He hadn’t a thing to say. 
I almost wish he would fuss about the 
cost—anything seems better than his 
indifference. 

“You don’t seem to care a bit,” I 
pouted. 

“What about ?” he asked in surprise. 

“About all my work. Here I’ve 
worked like a dog and you wont even 
notice, much less compliment me.” 


“Oh hang, Marienne,” he said. 
“What do I care about linens and cut- 
glass? It was you I married, not house- 
keeping and things.” 

“Love in a cottage,” I teased. 

“No, a violet in a garden where it 
can bloom.. You’re never meant for 
a hot-house, dear. Aren’t you ever go- 
ing to—to bloom?” He put his arm 
around me then. There are layers to 
George, and every now and then I 
strike a new one. That speech makes 
me wonder—I believe he is going to 
want children— 


January I, 1913. 
] HAD a luncheon to-day for the ladies 
of the Alsace—the ones who were 
nicest to me. George came in before 
they left. I didn’t think he was very 
polite and taxed him with it. 

-“Those women!” he sneered. “Why 
should I? There wasn’t one there who 
didn’t inventory two thousand dollars 
as she stood, and there wasn’t a husband 
who could afford such a piece of stat- 
uary.” 

“Oh, George, what an idea—calling 
Mrs. Singer a piece of statuary. Why 
not say tub?” 

“A tub is at least useful. 
wasn’t a mother among them.” 

Just then Charley Minor came in, 
and George left. He doesn’t like Char- 
ley, which is silly, for he’s only a nice 
boy. 
George has changed in lots of ways. 
He wears a gray suit now and ties of 
my choosing. I even think he likes the 
nice house and my way of doing things. 
But there are a few things he stands 
pat on. One is that old black chiffon 
gown and another is Charley. He can’t 
get over the idea that I’m his property 
and ought to be controlled by his ideas 
instead of mine. I still have a lot to 
teach him. 


There 


January 1, 1914—a year later. 

G FORGE went away this evening. 

He looks tired and worn. I begged 
him to put off his trip. He said it was 
imperative for him to go. I think he 
meant to tell me something else, but 
just then Charley Minor came in. 
George left the room without a good- 
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by. I followed him out into the hall. 
I am determined that he shall give in 
about Charley. We have fussed about 
it all winter. It is all nonsense, his 
wanting to boss me that way. 

“Good-by,” I said, smiling up at him 
as he stood by the side door buttoning 
up his black cloth overcoat. 

“I wish you didn’t have to go.” He 
turned at that and his eyes sought the 
living-room door meaningly. 

“I must,” he answered. “‘Much de- 
pends on it.” 

“Maybe, if it turns out well, we will 
move to the city,” I suggested. 

“You want to go so much?” he asked, 
still smiling. “I thought you seemed 
satisfied with this.” Again his eyes 
sought the living-room. 

“Silly,” I said. “This will do, of 
course, but I love the city.” 

It is all nonsense, a man like George 
burying himself in this country town. 

“You may go sooner than you ex- 
pect,” he said. Then he caught me to 
him. George isn’t often demonstrative, 
but when he left there was a tear on 
my cheek. 


January 15. 

His letter came to-day. ‘“You’ve al- 

ways played fair, Marienne,” he 
says. “And I’m trying.to be as fair 
with you. I ought to have known you 
couldn’t love me, but I thought to make 
you over as you thought to make me 
over. You succeeded. I didn’t. Now 
I can no longer deliver the goods. You 
had better go to your Aunt Maria’s. 
Later you can get a separation. The 
papers will all be full of it to-morrow. 
You see I was not rich. I was only a 
prospect, and I didn’t pan out.” 


January 16. 

WAITED for the papers. Then I 

went to George’s lawyers. Mr. 
Smiley says that George was not content 
to go slowly but felt he must risk every- 
thing on the chance of big returns. “It’s 
sometimes seemed to me, when I tried 
to hold George back, Mrs. Nearing, that 
there must be some relentless creditor 
pushing him on.” 
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I am not stupid. I know who the 
creditor was. 

Mr. Smiley advised me to go to Aunt 
Maria at once. 

But I went to the telegraph office and 
wired: 

George Nearing: Please come back. 
I have panned out and am waiting for 
you. 


January 17. 

"TO-DAY I spent packing up my 

things and listing others for sale. 
When I came to that black chiffon I 
broke down and cried, not for the loss 
of things, but that George shouldn’t 
know I was genuine. And then, be- 
cause—because I am growing afraid. 
Why doesn’t George come home 
to me? 


January 20. 
G FORGE came to-day. He would 
not hear to my plan at first—not 
until I said: “Oh, George, don’t you 
see? You did make me over. It’s 
not the money I want—it’s love. It’s 
you—my man.” 


June 1. 
[VE been too busy to write. Even 
four rooms are a handful if you don’t 
know a thing about housekeeping, but 
just laughing at my mistakes has kept 
George cheered up since he made his 
new start. 

After supper to-night he pulled me 
on his knee. “Are you pretty tired, old 
woman?” he teased. “Well,” he an- 
swered my frown, “you are my old 
woman, aren’t you?” And the pride 
with which he said the words made 
them very dear to me. 

“Yes, George, your woman,” I whis- 
pered, “and—and I’ll be something else 
—something that’s even more wonder- 
ful soon.” 

“Something else?” He was puzzled. 
Then I suppose he saw it in my blush. 
“Not ?—not ?” 

“Like all the shiftless poor,” I 
laughed. 

“Oh, Marienne,” he cried. “Ma- 
rienne—my wife!” 
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Springtime 
In New York 


By RAY ROHN 


PRINGTIME! And on 
-" Broadway ! 

The whiff of spring is in 
the air, and New York is at her 
odd and fantastic merrymakings : 
at her cabarets, her midnight 
frolics, going dress-suited in li- 
mousines to her movies—busied 
in all the blithe gaieties for which 
the Great White Way is famous. 

Ray Rohn has sketched a 
series of characteristic spring- 
time scenes along Broadway. 
You will find these pencil-pic- 
tures of his reproduced on the 
pages which follow. 
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Complete Résumé of the Preceding Chapters 
and Cents’’ 


of ‘‘Dollars 


HEY had married,—Madge 
Boynton and Dan Hilyer,— 
and for a year or more they 
had lived right blithely. 
Then they had awakened 
to a knowledge of certain bleak facts 
—namely, that seven thousand dollars 
is not inexhaustible, and that of the 
golden hoard (from an invention of 
Dan’s) with which they started, only 
a tiny fragment remained. 

And so Dan Hilyer, the inventor, 
made an apology for a living by writ- 
ing expert articles on mining. - This 
brought in thirteen dollars a week. 
On a wife’s share of thirteen dollars 
a week, it is hard to be either very 
pretty or very popular; and Madge 
had been both when Dan won her 
away from a trio or more of better- 
off suitors—among them Arthur 
Crewe, a prominent architect. 

Madge took gallant charge of this 
little weekly income. She gave up 
everything for Dan; and he, man-like, 
realized but half.” But that half he 
appreciated. 

Then came the first rift in the black- 
ness. Colonel Barnard, of the Coast 
Smelting Company, came East, granted 
Dan a hearing on his ore- ‘smelting 
device, and Dan, emerging half- 
triumphant, invited him to dinner that 
night—at the impressive and highly 
costly St. Croesus—in a big effort to 
close the deal. 

That dinner cost Dan all but fifteen 
cents of their twenty-dollar bill; and 
worse—Barnard had _ required that 
Dan go to San Francisco from New 
York to demonstrate his invention. 
The company would pay his expenses 
—afterwards. 

Their savings-bank book showed 
just $254.93; and Dan needed, even by 
the closest economy and figuring— 
tourist sleeper, scalper ticket and all 
—two hundred and fifty dollars to 
make the trip. Dan promised to re- 
turn in three weeks. In the mean- 
time Madge would live on the less 
than five dollars. But she did not tell 
him this. And she expected to become 
a mother inside of six weeks. 

She went alone to the savings bank 
the next morning. Hurrying home, 
with the money, she jammed _ her- 


self into a crowded street-car. There 

was a rush and jumble of passengers. © 
A moment later she looked down. 

Her bag had been stolen, their sav- 

ings with it. 

She was dazed, but her determina- 
tion never wavered. Dan should go 
West. She went to Arthur Crewe, 
her former suitor, to face his “morn- 
ing-after” mood; to be insulted; to be 
called merely a shadow of her former 
self; and then, when she offered her- 
self as the only collateral, to be mis- 
understood. She struck Crewe sav- 
agely on the mouth. © Still she stayed; 
she would have that money. She got 
it. And when she had gone, Crewe 
knelt and sheepishly kissed the leather 
chair-arm her hand had grasped. 


AN, ignorant of the robbery and 
of Crewe’s help, departed west- 
ward. Madge went home from the 
railway station, and nature claimed its 
due: she dropped in a dead faint. As 
the janitress lifted her inert body, 
Arthur Crewe stepped into the door- 
way. He had come to ask forgiveness. 
Without Madge’s knowledge, Crewe 
got her the best room in the Mothers’ 
Hospital and the best nurses. He 
swore all of the attendants to secrecy. 
Then, at her little home he came upon 
an unopened telegram addressed to 
Hilyer. It was from Barnard, telling 
Dan his device could not be considered 
until the following spring. There 
came to Crewe the _7 memory of 
Madge’s last words to him: 

“Til work my hands to the bone, 
till this debt to you is paid. I'll work 
night and day and save it, penny by 
penny.’ 

When he returned to the hospital, 
a baby boy had been born. Madge was 
not expected to live. In frantic haste, 
Crewe sent for her physician. 

“Tell Mrs. Hilyer a wire has come 
from Colonel Barnard, saying he does 
not want her husband’s invention,” 
he directed, “and tell her J have sent 
her word I am in a hurry for my 
money.” And as the physician gasped, 
he added: “No, I don’t want to kill 
her. I want her to get well. And 
when she hears that message, she wi! 
get well. I know her.” 
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| @ |RRIVING at Chicago, dirty 
| A and sleepy and stiff from his 
—s twenty-four hours in the day 
coach, Dan Hilyer was barely in time 
for the outgoing “tourist sleeper” on 
the Santa Fé, which was to bear him to 
California. 

Cane seats and a rather noisy class of 
passengers,—most of them from the 
lower grade of commercial travelers,— 
seemed to Dan the chief distinctions be- 
tween the “tourist” and the regular 
Pullman—these and the “stand-up” 
meals that he learned to loathe. 

And now that nothing remained for 
Dan but to. sit still and think, he pro- 
ceeded gradually to fall into a habit 
of worry such as attacks the stoutest 
soldier who is forced to wait overlong 
in the trenches before receiving the or- 
der to charge. 

Dan was not worrying in the very 
least over the prospects of his reception 
in San Francisco. He knew his inven- 
tion was what he claimed for it. He 
knew its adoption would revolutionize 
a large part of the ore-smelting indus- 
try, and that there was at the very 
least a competence in it for himself. 
Now that the initial steps were taken, 
his success was assured. Its consum- 
mation would be a question of a week 
or so, at most. 

Nor was he worrying about Madge. 
The wonderful Event to which they had 











both been looking forward so eagerly 
was not scheduled to occur for nearly 
six weeks. He would be at home long 


before then. In the interim, she would 
be comfortable and well cared for. 
She had told him there was enough 
money for all expenses during his 
absence. 

Dan Hilyer’s worry sprang from a 
wholly different cause. It had its birth 
an hour after the train left Denver on 
the run to Albuquerque. Dan, who had 
been looking lazily out of the window 
as the train roared southward, was but 
half aware of a colloquy between the 
man sitting across the aisle from him 
and the conductor who had taken charge 
at Denver. 

Dan came out of his reverie just in 
time to see the conductor jerk the bell- 
cord, seize the vehemently protesting 
passenger by the neck and trundle him 
down the aisle to the door. Thence, as 
the train reluctantly lurched to a halt, 
the victim was deposited on the slag- 
strewn right-of-way. 

When the cars were in motion again 
and the conductor walked back,—chest 
inflated, hands still clenched,—Dan 
stopped him, with the idle question: 

“What was wrong? No ticket?” 

“The dead beat!” growled the con- 
ductor. “He had a ticket, all right, all 
right, but he got it from a scalper. I 
told him to pay up or get off. He said 
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he hadn’t a dime left in cash. So I gave 
him the trot.” 

“A scalper ticket, eh?” queried Dan, 
with a scornful smile that was a mas- 
terpiece of art. 

“Yeh. The beat! Came on all the 
way from Pittsburgh with it, at that. 
Say, some of the conductors on this 
road must have been born easy marks. 
They couldn’t ever have learned so 
much easiness in the time they’ve been 
alive. Four of ’em passed him along 
and never tumbled.” 

“How did you find out?” 

“Me? Oh, I can size up a beat a mile 
off. It’s a way I’ve got. I s’picioned 
that guy by the way he looked when he 
handed me his ticket. So I looked at 
the ticket a long time. Then I gave 
him the once-over, like I was sure what 
he was. And I saw sweat begin to pop 
out on his forehead. That cinched it. 
I said to him: ‘Please just write your 
signature out for me.’ Why, a baby 
could ’a’ seen it wasn’t the same hand- 
writing as the one on the ticket. He 


put up a whine about being broke and 


having to go and see his sick mother, 
down in Flagstaff. But he’ll go to 
Mamma on foot, this time, unless he 
can catch a ride on the trucks. And 
truck-riding’s about played out now- 
adays.” 

The conductor strutted on. 
behind Dan said to another: 

“There’s always likely to be a spot- 
ter aboard. That’s why the conductor 
bellowed his story, so that nobody in 
the car would miss it. He'll go on, 
now, to the next car and pick out an- 
other victim to listen to the yarn.” 

“T don’t blame him,’”’ commented the 
other. “The scalper game’s been over- 
worked lately, and orders are out to 
watch for it. Just the same, some of 
these conductors on the Santa Fé are 
making pests of themselves over the 
thing, looking for promotion, maybe.” 

Dan heard no more. The worry- 
devil was born, the worry-devil that 
was to run close at his side for days to 
come. 

Furtively, he drew out his ticket and 
fell to studying it. It was a strip of 
sectional cardboard that at the start 
had been perhaps a yard long. At one 


A man 


end of it was the “contract” with the 
buyer’s signature. There was also the 
“punched” description of that supposed 
buyer—a blanket description that fitted 
Dan Hilyer tolerably well. 

Then came the various sections, each 
of them good for passage between 
various points, as “Denver to Albu- 
querque,” “Albuquerque to Flagstaff,” 
“Flagstaff to Needles,” etc. 

Each section represented the route of 
a different conductor. Thus each re- 
maining section meant a new conductor, 
a conductor perhaps as zealous as he 
with whom Dan had just talked, and 
perhaps far more clever. 

Dan pored over the ticket, holding 
it on his lap under a newspaper, look- 
ing unconcernedly out of the window 
whenever a trainman chanced to pass. 
And fear began to creep over him. 

He had drawn the financial line un- 
commonly close for this all-important 
trip of his. While discovery of his 
scalper ticket would not oblige him to 
trudge the rest of the journey afoot, 
yet to pay out a goodly share of his 
remaining capital would thrust him 
perilously near to bankruptcy. It 
might not even leave him enough 
money to get back home. 


W HEREFORE he began to devise 

means for blocking detection. 
The crux of the matter seemed: to lie 
in the ticket’s signature. .If he could 
duplicate that or copy it with enough 
resemblance to the original to fool the 
average conductor, he would feel he 
was safe. 

He looked more closely at the sig- 
nature. It was a sprawly, ultra-black 
autograph. Dan had not so much as 
glanced at it until to-day. 

The name was not easy to decipher. 
It might be “C. G. Blake,” or “E. G. 
Black.” Dan was not certain which, but 
he comforted himself with the assur- 
ance that a prying conductor would be 
quite as ignorant about it as was he. 
So he decided it was “C. G. Blake.” 

Surreptitiously pulling out a lead 
pencil, Dan took to scribbling “C. G. 
Blake” on the margins of his newspa- 
per. He wrote the name twenty or 
thirty times, until the mere mental ef- 












fort of inditing it became mechanical. 
He remembered having read that for- 
gers do this. ? 

Then he began to try to shape the let- 
ters like those on the ticket’s signature. 
The attempt was a ghastly failure. The 
tenth copy of “C. G. Blake’s” name was 
not sufficiently like the original to de- 
ceive a child in arms, 

Next, abandoning his hope of mak- 
ing the letters themselves look like the 
signature on the ticket, Dan tried to 
get the general effect of the whole au- 
tograph, in a sketchy, impressionistic 
way. 

To his surprise, he succeeded bet- 
ter—or failed less lamentably—in this 
than on his earlier attempts. And, 
sticking to his new line of action, he 
copied and recopied and_ recopied, 
striving every time to make his copy a 
little less unlike the original than the 
time before. He was making progress, 
but at snail’s pace. 

His labors at amateur forgery were 
complicated by the need of secrecy. 
Masked by an up-propped sheet of the 
newspaper, he covered every margin 
of the remaining pages with “C. G. 
Blake’s” of varying degrees of similar- 
ity to the model. 

The task became a constant occupa- 
tion for him. All day and all the next 
day he toiled at it, during every moment 
when he could escape observation. He 


‘even sat up in his berth, screened from 


view by the curtains at night, writing 
signatures for an hour at a time. 

The ethics of his act troubled him 
not at all. The railroad had been paid 
in full for his ticket. If C. G. Blake 
(or E. G. Black?) had been unable to 
use the ticket and had sold it at a dis- 
count to the man from whom Dan had 
bought it, nobody was the worse off, 
and nobody was cheating or being 
cheated. 

The conductor who boarded the train 
at Albuquerque was a somnolent crea- 
ture who made his rounds as if in a 
daze. Then he crawled into a corner 
of the smoker and went soundly and 
audibly to sleep, making zizzy V- 
shaped noises through his nose as he 
slumbered. Dan eyed him with almost 
rapturous approval. 
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Through the Arizona desert hills 
steamed the train. Alkali dust sifted 
in, in drifts, defying screens and closed 
windows, torturing eyes and nostrils 
and powdering throats, giving one pas- 
senger a violent nosebleed. 

Dan, eyes a-water, gave over his 
forgery labors for the time and blinked 
out over the dreary miles. 

Gray alkali soil and sand, sage brush 
and candelabra cactus, bleak rocks, 
wind-scoured into fantastic shapes, a 
heat-pulsing horizon of pink and golden 
cliffs, everything abnormal, beautiful, 
horrible—the worst kind of outlook to 
put cheer into the heart of a worrying 
and overwrought man. 


At Flagstaff a new conductor came 

aboard, and the dreary desert jour- 
ney to Needles began. The air was 
stifling hot; the alkali particles pricked 
and burned like tiny wasp-stings. 

Dan, looking miserably out on the 
abomination of desolation, was recalled 
to himself by the new conductor’s touch 
on ‘his shoulder. So suddenly was he 
wrenched back to the present that at 
the touch he started. Then, ashamed of 
himself for his show of bad nerves, 
he reached for his ticket. 

- He noticed now that the conductor 
was eyeing him with seeming intent- 
ness, And this did not add to his peace 
of mind. The conductor took the 
ticket, glanced down at it, then looked 
up into Dan’s anxiously tense face with 
a suddenness that caught the passenger 
wholly unprepared. It was an old trick, 
and this time it had served. 

The conductor finished his inspection 
of the ticket, then asked, pleasantly: 

“Would you mind signing your 
name for me, please? It’s just a for- 
mality.” 

“Why should I bother to sign my 
name?” grumbled Dan, crossly. “Isn’t 
it enough to be pestered by this dust 
and heat, without having you bother 
me too? Why should I?” 

“Only because it is a rule that pas- 
sengers must sign their names at re- 
quest of the conductor,” was the reply, 
couched less pleasantly, this time. 
“You know that, if you’ve read over 
your—” 
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“Oh, all right,” assented Dan, draw- 
ing out a pencil. “Here you are.” 

Summoning all his reserves of calm, 
he steadied his hand and hastily wrote 
“C. G. Blake,’ on a leaf of the con- 
ductor’s proffered notebook. 

It was not the masterpiece of his sev- 
eral hundred recent experiments at 
forgery. But neither was it a wholly 
discreditable piece of work. In fact, it 
bore a marked likeness to the signature 
on the ticket. 

The conductor looked from one auto- 
graph to the other. As he did so, a 
porter strode through the car, holding 
up a yellow envelope. 

“Tel’gram for Dan’l K. Hilyer,” 
singsonged the porter as he traversed 
the aisle. “Tel’gram for Dan’l K. 
Hilyer!” 

Dan’s mouth sprang open to hail the 
fellow and demand his message. He 
was on the point of jumping from his 
seat to intercept him. 

Then, by supreme effort, he remained 
silent, moveless. The porter passed on 
out of the car, still droning his chant: 

“Tel’gram for Dan’l K. Hilyer! 
Tel’gram for Dan’l K. Hilyer!” 


HE was gone. And Dan sank back, 
heartsick. Was Madge ill? Had 
matters at home come to a climax 
sooner than either of them had ex- 
pected? Had there been a fire? Was 
she injured? Was she calling for 
him? 

Or was Barnard appointing some 
other California city than San Fran- 
cisco for the all-important conference 
with the directors? Was he telegraph- 
ing an offer or a suggested change? 

To the best of Dan’s knowledge, 

fadge and Barnard were the only peo- 
ple. who knew he was going West. 
Certainly they were the only two who 
would be at all likely to telegraph him. 
Neither of them would telegraph ex- 
cept for urgent reason. 

Yet should he acknowledge the tele- 
gram as his, while the conductor was 
still at his elbow reading the signature 
“C. G. Blake,” there could be no doubt 
as to the upshot. 

It was not likely that Madge had 
telegraphed him. She would not mar 
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his mission by sending word of any mis- 
fortune when he was too far away to be 
of help. Hé knew her too well to 
think she would do that. If the mes- 
sage was from Barnard, he could read- # 
ily learn its purport as soon as he ar- 
rived at San Francisco. 

In the meantime he could best serve 
both Madge and himself by carrying on 
the rdle, if possible, of C. G. Blake. | 
In fact, that promised to be the only | 
role wherein he could hope to reach | 
San Francisco without loss of time or 
of money or of both. Perhaps, too, the 
forgery penalties of Arizona might} 
make such an offense as he had just? 
committed punishable by imprison-7 
ment. ; 

So he held his peace. 

“All right,” said the conductor, 
handing back his ticket. : 


CHAPTER VIII 


tember afternoon that Dan Hilyer 
crossed the ferry from Oakland to 
San Francisco. 

He was grimed with dust and un- 
shaven, and his clothes were rumpled. 
He seemed to have journeyed for an) 
eternity in the heat and cinders of the’ 
train. He drew in great draughts of 
sea air and tried to adjust his balance 7 
to the surcease from the swaying mo- @ 
tion of the cars. 7 

Landing in San Francisco, he went? 
at once to the Golden Eagle Hotel on} 
Kearney Street, in whose non-resplen- 
dent lobby lounged a score or more of } 
ranch workers and miners on holiday, 
and a sprinkling of small-town com-} 
mercial men. 

For one dollar a day Dan hired a™ 
fair-sized, upper room that overlooked 
Portsmouth Square. The room had no | 
bath attached, and so he spent a joyous | 
needful half-hour splashing about inj 
one of the “floor bathrooms” and an- 
other in the barber shop, emerging | 
clean once more and shaven. Then he 
went to a near-by tailor shop, where he | 
waited in a stuffy, curtained corner 
while his clothes were pressed. 

Donning clean linen, he fared to’ 


| T was one o’clock on a hot Sep-/ 
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Broadway, near by, to the Spanish 
quarter and Matias restaurant, where 
for twenty cents he consumed an ample 
if over-peppery meal. 

Fortified within and without, he was 
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own worries en route. The last of these 
worries he now disposed of in sum- 
mary fashion, by stopping, on his way, 
at a telegraph office, giving his name 
and saying that he had expected a tele- 
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’ A hare-lipped office boy took 
Dan’s card and returned pres- 
ently with the news that Colo- 
nel Barnard was out of town. 
Dan knew that story of old. 
“Try a better one,” he coun- 
seled. “I have an appointment 
forto-daywith Colonel Barnard. 
If he isn’t in his office, take 
my card to his secretary. Say 
I’m here at Colonel Barnard’s 
request, to attend a Directors’ 

conference.” 








ready at last to call on Colonel Bar- 
nard. And he made his way—no great 
distance—afoot, to the Coast Smelting 
Company’s office on California Street. 
The goal was reached. His journey 
was done. He smiled pityingly at his 


gram to catch him on his westward trip, 
somewhere in the general vicinity of 
Flagstaff. He asked that inquiries be 
made at Flagstaff for such a message 
and, in case it had been filed there, that 
it be transmitted to him at his hotel. 
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This off his mind, he went on to his 
destination. 

The offices of the Coast Smelting 
Company filled nearly an entire floor 
of a big office building near Montgom- 
ery Street. The suite wore a severely 
plain and almost forbidding air which 
seemed to go with a prosperity so as- 
sured that it no longer needed to pro- 
ciaim itself by outward show. 

A hare-lipped office boy took Dan’s 
card and returned presently with the 
news that Colonel Barnard was out of 
town and was not expected back for 
some days. 

Dan smiled to himself. He knew that 
story of old, the stock “buffer” that 
bars the Man Higher Up from such un- 
welcome callers as are too well dressed 
to be sent about their business. 

“Try a better one,” he counseled. “I 
have an appointment for to-day with 
Colonel Barnard. If by any chance he 
isn’t in his office just this minute, take 
my card to his secretary. If the sec- 
retary doesn’t recall my name, say I’m 
here at Colonel Barnard’s request, to 
attend a Directors’ conference.” 

Mildly impressed, the boy departed 
on his errand. This time he was gone 
considerably longer. When he re- 
turned, he was almost civil. Unlatch- 
ing the brass half-gate, he said: 

“Come in, please. This way.” 

And he led Dan down a corridor and 
across another to a room at whose door 
he tapped with the air of an acolyte 
approaching sacred relics. He opened 
the door in response to a “Come in,” 
and Dan Hilyer stepped into the private 
office of Colonel Barnard, President of 
the Coast Smelting Company. 

A tall, thin man in a brown suit came 
forward to greet him. 

“Mr. Hilyer?”’ asked the man in 
brown, holding out his hand. 

“Yes,” said Dan. “I’ve an appoint- 
ment to—” 

“I’m Clark, Colonel Barnard’s sec- 
retary. I’m afraid we owe you an 
apology, Mr. Hilyer. There seems to 
have been a mix-up, somewhere. That’s 
why I sent for you to come in here. 
Colonel Barnard isn’t in town, you see, 
and—” 


“Why, I thought surely he’d be back 
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by now,” exclaimed Dan. “He left the 
East two days ahead of me. We dined 
together, his last night there. That 
was a week ago Monday. He told me, 
then, he was coming straight out.” 

“He was. He—” 

“And he asked me to start a couple 
of days later. He must have stopped 
off somewhere, unexpectedly. Has he 
sent any word when he'll be here?” 

‘“He’s been here,” said the secretary, 
briefly. “Got in day before yesterday 
and left again this morning, for Butte, 
to look over some—” 

“But he was to meet me here, to- 
day!” protested Dan. “He told me so. 
He can’t have forgotten. It was about 
my—” 

“He didn’t forget. He told me about 
it. Didn’t his telegram reach you?” 

“At Flagstaff?” 

“No, no, before you reached home. 
He said he was sure he’d allowed time 
margin enough for it to get to you be- 
fore you started.” 

“I didn’t get any telegram. How 
~ did he send me? At Flagstaff, 

“Only one. I’m more than sorry, 
Mr. Hilyer, that you should have had 
this chase. across the continent for 
nothing. Colonel Barnard will be 
sorry, too. He—” 

“But what was his telegram—to tell 
me to wait here till he gets back from 
Butte: ” 

“No. He wired you not to come out 
to the Coast at all.” 

“What?” gasped Dan. 

“At least,” amended the secretary, 
“not to come till next spring, when we 
expect our vice-president back from 
South America.” 

“Next spring?” faltered Dan. “Next 
Spring?” 

He felt an overwhelming desire to 
sit down very hard in the nearest chair. 
Next spring! 

“You see,” Clark was explaining, 
“Colonel Barnard says he got to think- 
ing over your proposition after he left 
the East, and it occurred to him that 
it might perhaps be better, all around, 
if we should postpone action till the 
vice-president returns. The vice-presi- 
dent of our company, as you may know, 
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is one of the foremost smelting experts 
on earth. We seldom go into any im- 
portant innovation without consulting 
him. On more mature thought it 
seemed to Colonel Barnard that it might 
be best to wait until—” 

“When do you expect Colonel Bar- 


nard back from Butte?” 

“It would be difficult to say. He 
may be back in ten days; he may not 
be back for a month. But it is only 
fair to you to say there is no use in your 
waiting for him. He tells me he has 
made up his mind quite firmly not 
to—” 

“And before he left the East, he made 
up his mind just as firmly to do it,” 
said Dan, with a twinge at memory of 
the twenty-dollar dinner he had thrown 
away on the vacillating president. “So 
I’m going to stay in town till he comes 
back—all winter, if need be. Tell him 
so, when you write. I'll be in every 
day to see if he’s back.” 

“I’m sorry,” repeated Clark for the 
third or fourth time. “I—” 

But Dan tactlessly cut short the sec- 
retarial regrets by walking out of the 
office. 


IS brain numb, his heart dead, he 

left the building and walked aim- 
lessly on, up the street. For the mo- 
ment, his thinking processes were in 
abeyance. So, mercifully, was his 
power to feel pain. He plodded on ina 
daze. 

When first the high-power bullet 
strikes a charging soldier, he feels .it 
merely as a slap or, at worst, as a pin 
prick. Not until the shock passes from 
body and brain does the fever of pain 
set in. 

Dan’s first active sensation was that 
walking had gradually become difficult 
and that he was beginning to breathe 
heavily. Then he looked about him and 
understood. He had strayed on for a 
considerable distance, and now he was 
breasting the stiff slope of California 
Street Hill—a hill so steep as to call 
for all the average man’s reserve of 
breath, if he tries to climb it as rapidly 
as Dan had been walking, a hill so steep 
that grass grows between its road- 
cobbles, unmolested by hoof or wheel. 


"spreading. 
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Dan toiled on to the summit, his mind 
still lifeless. There, dull-eyed, he 
looked out over land and sea, blind to 
the wonder-beauty of the view. 

And, as he stood there, the daily 
Summer afternoon transformation 
scene of San Francisco began to enact 
itself for his unappreciative benefit. 
Athwart the sweating heat a cold breath 
struck his face. Through the Golden 
Gate’s blue-and-gold portals crawled a 
ghostly, snakelike thing, white, smoky, 
dense. 

The four-o’clock fog was wriggling 
in from the sea. Through the Gate it 
twisted and billowed, ever-rising, ever 
It climbed the sunny sides 
of Mount Tamalpais till the summit 
stood out like a hand’s-breadth island 
in a lake of gray water. Then hilltop 
and everything else was swallowed in 
mist. 

Dan Hilyer came to himself with a 
shiver. The fog was all around him. 
It stuck wetly to his face and clothes. 
The September heat had gone out of 
the air. The day was all at once cold, 
dripping, chilly. San Franciscans, who 
had fared forth in the morning wearing 
light clothes and straw hats, were pre- 
paring as usual to put on overcoats and 
furs for the evening’s outings. 

Dan had never before visited the 
Coast in summer. He had therefore 
brought along only summer clothes. 
He was drenched and cold to the bone 
by the time he had groped his way back 
to his hotel. 

At the hotel was waiting the tele- 
gram for which he had asked the West- 
ern Union to “query” its Flagstaff of- 
fice. It had been duly relayed at his 
request, and reached the hotel just 
ahead of him. 

Dan tore it open and read: 

Burned fingers of right hand to-day 
over chafing dish. Not at all serious, 
but hand must be bound up for week 
or more. So don’t worry if I can’t 


write. Everything well. 
MAnpcE. 


Through his stricken apathy, Dan 
smiled at the tender thought for his 
peace of mind that had led Madge to 
send the odd message. He could im- 
agine her, with her poor little blistered 
fingers helplessly bandaged, dictating 
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the 
tele- 
gram to 
a grinning 
Western 
Union 

clerk. 
But one phase 
of the _ affair 
touched him far 





more deeply than did the 
thought of the painful burns. 
He knew how Madge guarded 


each penny of their scanty hoard, 
how she had grown to grudge the 
slightest needless expenditure, and 
that each such expenditure meant 
a corresponding self-denial along 
some other line. 
Her solicitude for his happiness, 
her fear lest he worry at not receiv- 
ing his daily letter, had apparently made 
her throw economy to the four winds in 
sending him this reassuring message. 

With coast-to-coast telegraph tolls 
at one dollar for ten words and seven 
cents for every added word, the word- 
wasting dispatch must have cost Madge 
no less than $2.54, a sum it was hard 
for him to imagine her as lavishing on 
anything not of vital import. 

Perhaps if his mind had been less 
stupefied at the moment, he might have 
found it not only hard but starkly 
impossible to imagine Madge’s doing 
such a thing. As it was, his only 
thought was of the necessities which she 
would deny herself to atone for the out- 
put of $2.54. 

“Oh, girl, I'll make it up to you!” 
he muttered. “I’ll make it up to you a 
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million 
times over, when this deal 
~ goes through.” 

Then, with a half-awaken- 
ing of the frozen nerves, he re- 
alized that the deal was not going 
through, and that he had no imme- 

diate hope of “making it up” to her. 


H§ could not tell how long he might 
have to await Barnard’s return to 
San Francisco, so he resolved to begin 
at once to make his small stock of 
money go as far as might be. As a 
first step, he went without dinner, mak- 
ing his peppery lunch at Matios’ sustain 
him until the morrow. 

Through the long evening he sat at 
the window, in his unlighted room, 
looking miserably out at the dripping 
uight. Below him, in the Square, 
rose the plinth of the Stevenson monu- 
ment, graven with its words of death- 
less hope and crowned by its golden 
argosy ona golden wave. Dan recalled 
that he had read somewhere how the 
Word-Lord had crouched, night after 
night, on the balcony of the Chinese 
restaurant opposite, racked with con- 
sumption, penniless and hopeless, a 
dying Failure. 

And the living Failure once more 
iooked across to where the Immortal 
Failure had sat, and then at the mist- 
wreathed statue that lay between them. 
As he looked, Dan found himself 
mumbling incoherently and half aloud: 

“Stevenson sat there, down-and-out, 
half dead and with no one to fight for 
or live for. I sit here, alive and well 
and with everything to make the fight 
worth while. He won out. There’s 
his monument to prove it. If he could 
do it, I can. And—I’m going to.” 

Dan Hilyer shook himself like a dog 
that emerges from muddy water. All 
in a moment. he was himself again. 
The daze had lifted. He felt the pain, 
now; but it only goaded him onward 
toward the firing line. 

Every drop of his blood became fight- 
ing blood. 

He did not know, in the very least, 
how he was to win his battle. But he 
knew he was going to win it, and he 
was fiercely eager for the fray. 











Directly below him, in the 
Square, rose the plinth of the 
Stevenson monument. .. . 
As he looked, Dan found 
himself mumbling half aloud: 
“Stevenson sat there, down- 
and-out, half dead and with 
no one to fight for or live 
for. I sit here, alive and well 
and with everything to 

make the fight worth 

- while. He won out. 
There’s his monument 

to prove it. If he could 

lo it, I con. 

And —I’m 


going to.” 
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He sent for a Railroad Guide and 
hurriedly rummaged its pages. 

“I’ve been a dub,” he told himself 
over and over again. “Sit meekly here 
and wait for him, eh? Not much I 
wont. I’ll take the first train to Butte, 
and I’ll dig him out, even if he’s hid- 
den under a fifty-foot slag-heap. I 
‘hypnotized’ him once before, and I can 
do it again. I’ll find that man, and I'll 
stick to him till the deal goes through. 

“Here!” he called to the boy who had 
brought him the Railroad Guide. “Tell 
them downstairs to get my bill ready. 
I'm starting for Butte at twelve o'clock. 
And,” he added to himself, “it’s lucky 
I’m going to win, for, if I didn’t, I’d 
have to get back home on foot.” 


CHAPTER IX 


FTER a thousand-year prog- 

A ress that led nowhere, through 

fantastic realms where every- 
thing bore a price-mark higher in cost 
than she could or would afford to buy, 
—a realm where she was forever count- 
ing her money and finding some of it 
had melted or been stolen,—Madge 
Hilyer came back into the world. 

It was not the same world she had 
left, nor was she the same woman who 
had left it. 

An overwrought, overbusy, over- 
sick woman-had lost consciousness in a 
cramped little flat, where for months 
she had drudged, servantless. A 
languid, uninterested, apathetic woman 
came to life in a big sunlit room where 
there were uniformed attendants wait- 
ing to obey her lightest whim. 

But she had no whim. She wanted 
nothing, cared for nothing. For the 
first time in her memory, her mind was 
dead and at rest. For the first time in 
a year the hard-worked and underfed 
body was blissfully idle. Nothing mat- 
tered, nothing would ever matter again. 

Nothing was worth a muscle’s ex- 
ertion or a breathed word. To lie still, 
to do nothing, to be nothing—that was 
true content; to let herself drift out 
unresistingly on the gentle Tide that 
was so caressingly drawing her away 
on its breast. That was good. 
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: Some one spoke to her—a woman in 
uniform and cap. From the lilt of the 
speaker’s voice, a question was evi- 
dently asked. But Madge did not an- 
swer. -She did not hear. She realized 
for the first time that there is an effort 
in the mere act of listening. This effort 
she was too listless to make, and so the 
words went uncomprehended. 

Next, a man spoke, a little wiry man 
with a hushed voice. Madge’s mind 
once more refused to rally to the effort 
of listening. The Tide was moving 
faster now, still gently and with in- 
finite caress, but faster. And it was 
drawing her away, with a curiously 
lulling motion. The sunlit room seemed 
to be receding. 

The little man with the hushed voice 
said something to a nurse. The latter 
crossed the room and presently came 
back to Madge’s bedside, carrying a 
white bundle in her arms. 

At least, all that Madge could see of 
the bundle, without shifting her eyes, 
was white. And it was not worth while 
to make the fearful effort of moving 


‘the eye muscles, just to see the rest 


of a bundle or anything else in the 
world. 

The nurse was bending over Madge 
now, holding the bundle where the 
dreamy-eyed woman could see it more 
distinctly. From billows of soft white- 
ness appeared a tiny rubicund face 
with huge blue-black eyes. Somewhere 
from a lower part of the bundle pro- 
truded an unimaginably small and 
pudgy fist. 

Madge found these phenomena 
vaguely pleasant to witness, but not of 
sufficient import to make her care to 
struggle against the sweetly compelling 
surge of the outgoing Tide. 

And now the nurse was speaking. 

“See your baby, Mrs. Hilyer,” she 
said. “Isn’t he beautiful? And _ his 
eyes are just like yours. See? Don’t 
you want to hold him awhile?” 

The words had a musical sound; but 
to grasp their meaning would call for 
an effort. And now the Tide was bear- 
ing Madge along too strongly to be re- 
sisted. It swirled and eddied about 
her, and ‘its murmur sang lullabies to 
her. 
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Madge’s eyes were still fixed con- 
tentedly on the baby face and the baby 
hand that stood out so quaintly from 
the mass of white. They were won- 
drously pretty. She was aware of a 
drowsy wish to gather the little bundle 
into her arms and hold it close—oh, 
very close!—to her  faint-fluttering 
heart. ‘ 

But such a feat would be miles too 
much for her lost strength. So she 
lay still and brooded lovingly over the 
baby with great moveless eyes and 
wondered whose it was and how it came 
there. 

But even the feat of thinking called 
for too much exertion. So Madge let 
the feeble workings of her mind sag 
to a standstill, and presently the bun- 
dle was taken away from her line of 
vision. 

As there did not seem to be any- 
thing else worth gazing at, she allowed 
the veined lids to droop over her eyes 
until the black-fringed lashes lay at 
rest on the white flesh. 

She was drifting fast. 

The Tide had swelled to a rushing 
current. 

The wiry little man dropped the wrist 
he had been holding. He waved back 
a nurse who held out to him a hypo- 
dermic. 

“No use,” he said. 
one off-chance, now.” 

Then, leaning over the bed, he spoke 
in Madge’s ear—no longer in the 
hushed and soothing voice whose words 
she had not caught, but in a rasping 
bark that could have been heard and 
understood fifty feet away. 

“Mrs. Hilyer!” he called. 

Madge’s eyes did not open. But a 
slight furrow as of annoyance creased 
her forehead. 

“Mrs. Hilyer!” he repeated, in the 
same sharp tone. “Your husband has 
lost out on that Western deal. He has 
failed.” 

The crease deepened to a puzzled 
frown. 

“And Mr. Crewe wished me to ask 
you,” went on the doctor, “how soon 
you can pay him the two hundred and 
fifty dollars you borrowed of him.” 

The eyes opened wide. Half- 


“There’s just 


IF: 


dazedly, half-understandingly, Madge 
met the doctor’s compelling look. 

“T say,” he went on, his incisive voice 
cleaving like a shaft of flame through 
the fogs that encompassed her brain, 
“__T say, Mr. Arthur Crewe wants to 
know when you are going to keep your 
promise and pay him that money. That 
money—understand?—the money you 
promised to earn, to pay the debt you 
owe him. He wants it. He is in a 
hurry for it. Are you going to break 
your word? Are you going to cheat 
him out of it?” 


"THE two nurses standing behind him 
gasped aloud in horrified protest 
and clutched at each other. Their iron, 
sickroom nerve went to pieces at this 
hideous cruelty, this dunning of the dy- 
ing. One of them began to cry, in 
the convulsive, sniveling sobs of a 
woman who has long since banished 
tears from her flinty routine of life. 

The doctor glowered back at them, 
impatiently ; then once more he forced 
Madge Hilyer’s awakening eyes to meet 
his—the eyes no longer merely wide 
with gazing on the Mystery of the 
Ages, but beginning to tinge with a 
shade of human trouble and care. 

“When are you going to start to work 
to earn that money?” demunded the 
doctor. “Is your promise worthless?” 

The Tide was rushing strong and 
well-nigh irresistibic, sweeping out to 
an infinite Sea. But now the mortal 
atom that had rested so unresistingly 
on its surface was beginning to strug- 
gle to fight its vay back to the shore. 

Subconsciously at first, then with 
agonizingly dawning realization, Madge 
grasped the meaning of the shouted 
words. 

Dan had failed. He was coming 
back empty-handed, heartbroken. He 
would need her comfort, her love, in 
this shipwreck of his golden argosy. 

But a thousandfold more poignant 
was the new-revived memory of her 
pledge to Arthur Crewe—to Arthur 
Crewe, the man who had vilely af- 
fronted her, the man, of all men, to 
whom she would not consent to rest 
under obligation. 

Hating him, vowing to pay him with 














The nurse was bending over Madge now, holding the bundle. From billows of soft whiteness appeared a tiny 
tubicund face with huge blue-black eyes. Madge found these phenomena vaguely pleasant to witness, but not 
of sufficient import to make her care to struggle against the sweetly compelling surge of the outgoing Tide. 
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high interest, she had taken his money, 
had taken it for noble purposes. Now 
the venture had failed, and her promise 
to pay must be redeemed—must be re- 
deemed! At the bare thought of re- 
maining in the debt of such a man, a 
shudder went through her. 

By this time, counter-shock was tor- 
turing her brain from sweet apathy to 
dizziness, from dizziness to horror- 
stricken and painful activity. Fast as 
the Tide was running, she was making 
headway against it. And the shore lay 
within her reach. 

Crewe, knowing how desperately ill 
.she was, had been beast enough to send 


a message commanding her to pay what: 


she owed him! This terrier-like little 
doctor had had no more tact or con- 
sideration than to bear the message to 
her at a time like this! Hot indigna- 
tion swept her like a furnace blast. 
And at that blast the last of the daze 
was blown away. She came back to 
life—to the very bottom of life’s hill, 
it is true, and void of strength or en- 
ergy; but the engine had started once 
more, fueled by wholesome anger, its 


motive-power the need to wipe out the 


indebtedness to Arthur Crewe. Where 
even her all-encompassing love for her 
husband would have proved too weak a 
chain to bind her departing soul to 
earth again, her need of keeping faith 
with the man she loathed had dragged 
her back from the Gates of Death. 

She met the doctor’s keenly watch- 
ing gaze and, by an effort that left her 
half-swooning, she whispered: 

“Tell him [’Il—Ill pay!” 

And at the tone of the almost in- 
audible words and the light of resolve 
in the wan face, the doctor breathed a 
mighty sigh of relief. 

“Good!” he said, shortly. 

“Now,” he added to the still-dum- 
founded nurses, “we'll get to work 
again. And this time we'll win!” 


ORE than once, in the endless days 
that followed, the Tide seemed 
once more to reach out and envelop her. 
But ever, even through the mists of un- 
consciousness, burned that hot spark of 
resentment, of determination. She 
could not die. She had no right to 
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die, no time to die, with her pledged 
word still in abeyance and her debt 
unpaid. 

So, little by little, very, very slowly, 
she crawled out of the Shadows, out of 
the Valley, until once more her totter- 
ing feet were set upon the uphill road. 

And on that morning, the little doc- 
tor met Crewe when the latter made 
the first of his regular twice-a-day calls 
at the hospital. 

“I’m not at all sure I could thrash 
you, Mr. Crewe,” he said, by way of 
greeting, “but I was on the ragged edge 
of making a mighty industrious effort 
to do it, that day you wanted me to 
tell Mrs. Hilyer about her husband’s 
bad luck and your demand for your 
money.” 

“How is she?” eagerly asked Crewe, 
unheeding. “Is it true, what the nurse 
just told me?—that she’s out of dan- 
ger?” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor. “Bar ac- 
cidents, I think we can begin to crow 
now. But that wasn’t why I waylaid 
you this morning. I want to tell you 
that, indirectly, you’ve saved that little 
lady’s life.” 

“IT? Good Lord, man, I’d have given 
my own life to do it! But I haven't 
been able to do a thing—except tele- 
graph her husband a few days ago, in 
her name, that she’d burned her fingers 
and couldn’t write. I was afraid he’d 
bé telegraphing to friends of theirs, for 
news, when her letters stopped, and that 
he’d pile back here with his work in 
California unfinished if he heard how 
badly off she was. If he had come back, 
it would probably have wrecked the 
deal he’s working on. And that would 
mean more poverty for her. So I tele- 
graphed. But that’s all I’ve done.” 

“When you’re quite through telling 
me what you haven’t done,” laughed the 
doctor, “I’ll tell you what you have 
done. You gave me that message to de- 
liver, the message that made me want 
to punch your head. First I thought 
you were acur. Then I realized that 
no sane man would send such a message 
to a dying woman. So I docketed you 
as a fool.” 

sy 


“Then,” pursued the doctor, “when 
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she was slipping away from us and we 
couldn’t stop her——when there wasn’t 
a shred of hope left,—that crazy mes- 
sage came into my mind. Yes, and the 
way you looked when you gave it to me. 
I still didn’t see any sense in it,—I don’t 
yet,—but it was too late to do her any 
harm, and you didn’t look like the breed 
of man to send such word through mal- 
ice or idiocy.” 

“Thanks.” 

“So, taking a one-in-a-million chance 
that maybe you had something up your 
sleeve, I gave her the message.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, it's what brought her back. 
‘Digitalis and everything else had failed. 
And that rotten message did the trick. 
She started back toward earth, from 
that very second. I don’t know why, 
but she did. She’s going to get well; 
and she owes it to you, a good deal 
more than to me or to the nurses. 
That’s all. I wanted you to know.” 

Crewe started to speak, then sud- 
denly turned and walked to the nearest 
window, where, for a minute, he stood, 
his back to the doctor, looking out un- 
seeingly into the street below. Pres- 
ently the doctor relieved the situation. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Crewe,” he said 
with a cynical little laugh, “I’m afraid 
you haven’t advanced your own interest 
with Mrs. Hilyer very much by what 
you’ve done for her. Once or twice, 
when she has seemed to be failing, I’ve 
managed to drag your name into the 
talk. Every time, it has sent a look 
into her eyes that J wouldn’t want any 
woman—or man—to flash on me. Why, 
she hates you like poison!” 

“If she didn’t,” said Crewe, slowly, 
“she wouldn’t be getting well. Let it 
go at that. Has she wondered how she 
happened to be in such comfortable 
quarters, as a charity patient?” 

“She hasn’t wondered at anything, 
yet, or noticed anything—been too 
busy trying to keep alive. But she will, 
now that she’s turned the corner. 
We're going to bring the baby to her, 
to-day. She doesn’t even seem to know 
of its existence. We showed it to her 
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once before, but she was too weak to 
notice. Would you care to see it?” 

“No!” 

Crewe fairly spat the monosyllable 
at him, adding in lame explanation: 

“T don’t care much about children. 
I don’t know much about them, either. 
As far as I’ve noticed, there are only 
two kinds of them—bad ones and sick 
ones. By the way,’—as he started to 
go—“what’s your name? Not that it 
matters, especially.” 

“My name is Mahan,” said the doc- 
tor, “not that it. concerns you, espe- 
cially. By the way, how about notify- 
ing the husband about his little son? 
I supposed it had been done, days ago. 
But from what you said just now about 
a telegram you sent him in _ her 
name—” 

“T didn’t let him know. It wasn’t 
part of my job. And, besides, I thought 
it was safer to wait until—Doctor 
Mahan, would you mind sending him 
the telegram? I'll give you his Cali- 
fornia address. It will come with bet- 
ter effect from you than from me. 
He’s not overfond of me, I fancy. Any- 
how, he ought to be told, especially now 
that there’s nothing but good news.” 

“Is his mission out there really a 
failure?” asked Dr. Mahan, in curios- 
ity, “or was that just part of your heroic 
remedy for his wife?” 

“It was a failure, I gather. Whether 
it still is, or not, I don’t know. I have 
a friend here who is a pretty big stock- 
holder in the Coast Smelting Company 
and stands close to Barnard, its presi- 
dent. I’ve been at him about the affair. 
I don’t know if it'll do any good, yet.” 

“My friend,” said the little doctor, 
very gravely, “I’m not yet quite sure 
in my own mind whether you're a good 
deal of a man or a good deal of an idiot. 
But one thing’s certain, if my past ex- 
perience goes for anything—all the 
things you're doing in the case are pil- 
ing up a goodly portion of trouble for 
you when the explosion comes. And— 
if there’s anything in the ‘crisis theory,’ 
there’s due to be an explosion one of 
these days, a big one.” 


The next installment of ‘‘Dollars and Cents’’ will appear in the July issue 
of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands June 12th. 
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TWENTY-NINE YEARS BEFORE THE PUB- \ agi ean 
LIC—FROM THE CIRCUS, THE MEDICINE ‘ , 

SHOW AND THE MELODRAMA TO A 

PLACE AS A MUSICAL-COMEDY STAR 


Dy LL oers Vv; Be Foe 


Editors Note: Jr. De Foe, the play- 
analyst, has written a human story, as one of 
his GREEN Book MAGAZINE Series, about the 
dynamic member of the famous team of 
Montgomery and Stone. He seeks to show 
why Mr. Stone himself has been the principal 
factor in making “Chin-Chin” one of the sea- 
son's greatest successes, and the causes which 
have contributed to his abilities as a purveyor 
of entertainment. 


—{ |S these articles which seek to inquire by 
A | the definite processes of critical analysis 


| into the causes of the success or failure 
of notable contemporaneous plays were originally 
planned, they were not intended to include a form 
of stage entertainment so independent of all 
recognized standards or so distinctly a law unto 
itself as musical comedy. 

No less than any other kind of stage diversion, 
these gay, irresponsible outlaws of the theater 
world are subject to the hazards of uncertain 
fortune. But the reasons that may account for 
their popularity, or the absence of it, ordinarily lie 
too close to the surface to make interesting or 
profitable a search for them. There is no logic to 
account for the momentarily prevailing caprices 
of the brain-fagged business man, and it is for the 
mental solace of this large proportion of the thea- 
ter-going public that such volatile diversions are 
usually compounded. 

Occasionally, however, comes an entertainment 
of fantastic pictures, of tinkling songs, of graceful 
dances and of retinues of feminine beauty which 
obtains so firm a grip upon the interest of every 
class of playgoers that its importance cannot 
be denied. For the fascinations of a musical 
comedy such as this—even though made from Fred Stone—his latest off-stage 
ordinary ingredients which are-common to its photograph. 
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general class—there must be special reasons, 
and such fascinations are to be found in 
great abundance in “Chin-Chin;” which, for 
the popularity it has enjoyed from the mo- 
ment when the curtain was first lifted upon 
its fanciful, nonsensical scenes last October, 
is without a rival among all the musical pro- 
ductions of the year. 

Is it the perennial interest in the story out 
of the One-Thousand-and-One-Nights — of 
Aladdin and his wonderful lamp—which has 
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made “Chin-Chin” the 
great success 

that it is? 

A hun- 


Photograph 
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New York 


(Three chorus 
girls in “Chin-Chin.” 


dred fantasies for the stage have been 
fashioned out of the same tale, yet 
without so much as approaching so 
happy a result. Is it the musical setting 
by Ivan Caryll with which the story of 


miraculous adventure is adorned? Mr. 
Caryll, who knows the vagaries of mu- 
sical taste of the tired business man, 
has composed quite as palatable melodic 
treacle before, but without half so 
much popular success. 

Is it the freshness and charm of the 
chorus? There have been lamentable 
failures among the musical comedies of 
this season in which the standard of 
feminine beauty and attractiveness has 
been equally high. What, then, is the 
fetish which, through a career of thirty 
weeks, with the prospect of as many 
more weeks to come, has made “Chin- 
Chin” the most popular light entertain- 
ment of a season in New York in which 
success has proved so elusive even to 





Chin,” showing how pic- 
turesquely the musical 
fantasy is costumed. 
those produc- 
ers who are 
best calcu- 
lated to detect 
and satisfy 
the changing 
whims of the 

public taste? 
The answer lies 
in the popular comic 
personality and the ex- 
traordinary dancing abil- 
ity of a single member of 
this musical fantasy’s cast. He 
is Fred A. Stone, whose equal in his 
peculiar sphere has not been found in 
this country since the departed days of 
George W. Fox, and who, by a happy 
combination of comic instinct, supple 
legs and acrobatic cleverness, has raised 
expert clowning once more to a place 
close to the arts. Through Mr. Stone 
and his less aggressively talented part- 
ner, David C. Montgomery, has the 
enormous popularity of “Chin-Chin”— 
like the popularity of its immediate 
predecessors, “The Old Town,” “The 
Red Mill,” “The Lady of the Slipper” 
and “The Wizard of Oz,” in the leading 
dancing roles of which Montgomery 
and Stone also appeared — been 

achieved. 

To such an extent are Montgomery 
and Stone the controlling factors in this 
latest application of the Aladdin fable 
to the fantastic needs of musical 
comedy, that this sketch of “Chin-Chin” 








—it is 

not to be 

confound- | 

ed either with 

analysis or criticism— 
threatens at any moment 
io resolve itself into a 
study of the personality 
and comic methods of the 
second of these two stars 
of the musical-comedy fir- 
mament. Yet, quite apart 
from Montgomery 

and Stone, the piece 
possesses merits 





"al mirror photo- 


Photographs __ graph of a group of 
by White, “Chin-Chin” ‘chorus girls. 


New York 
which lift it above its class. 
The background of the 
story—which, however, soon 
vanishes in a maze of clever 
singing and dancing specialties 
lends itself to a panorama of 
fantastic, colorful pictures which 
open in an Oriental toy bazaar 
calculated to appeal to that juvenile 
interest which is latent even in the 
most sophisticated and sedate play- 
goer. Thence it progresses 
through a gorgeous Chinese 
thoroughfare to an alluring 
_ Oriental tea-shop, and even- 
\ tually to a plaza where the 
*\ Chinese characteristics of 
the singing and dancing 
figures are suddenly 
lost. Thus does 
musical comedy es- 
Fred Stone as the tablish arbitrary nat- 
bareback rider in ° ° 
“Chin-Chin.” uralization laws. for 
one of his fun- its characters. Even a 
niest specialties. \ Chinese mandarin need 
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of the Moon, 
and a drop 
through 
space 
back 


\ 


MN 


David Montgomery, 
for twenty years Fred 
Stone’s partner. 


remain such only \ 
aslongasthe 
librettist wills that V 
he must. In the in- ¥ 
terval have come a Q& 
flight into realms of 
fancy 

as far 


distant fr 4 A recent photo- 


as the ‘ as. eee a | ee graph of Fred A. Stone. 
Horns $ 


Photographs 

Newvek to the sawdust arena of a 
traveling Yankee circus—the 
scene of Mr. Stone’s most amus- 
ing antics—which further estab- 
lish musical comedy’s right to 
create its own environment as it 

progresses. 

Into this conglomeration of fantas- 
tic incident, Montgomery and Stone 
emerge as statues of two Chinese 
mandarins that suddenly come to life 
when they overhear the story of the 

magic properties of Aladdin’s wonderful 

lamp, which will satisfy its possessor’s 

every wish. With the extravagance 

that usually distinguishes the American 

tourist in musical comedy, a certain Cor- 

Menge nelius Bond is anxious to buy the lamp 

ery and at any cost for his pretty daughter. 

Stone as Thereafter, in their quest for the lamp, 

verte seats these characters chan tantly to 
wee ER s F ge constantly 

in-“Chin- suit the specialties of the moment, 

Chin.” which reach their comic climax when, 

having fallen from their perch on the 

Moon, whither they have flown in an 

aéroplane, Montgomery and Stone find 

themselves hurled back to earth through 
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the top of a cir- 
cus tent just 
in time for 
Stone 

to be 


As Scarecrowin“The ™ 
Wizard of Oz,” his best part. 


pressed into service as 

Mlle. Fallotfski, a re- 

luctant bareback 

rider. However 

clever may be his 

eccentric dancing, 

it is, nevertheless, 

this grotesque 

acrobatic exhibi- 

tion on the back 

of a_ galloping 

circus horse which 

gives the success of 
“Chin-Chin” its finish- : 
ing touch. The sheer “Se 
absurdity of this specialty, 
combined with. the excep- 
tional athletic skill it requires, is 
altogether irresistible. 


SINCE he made his first great 
grotesque hit as the famous 
Scarecrow in “The Wizard of Oz,” 
as long ago as 1902, Mr. Stone has 
easily held the distinction of being 
the most versatile and popular 
eccentric actor and dancer on < 


the musical- comedy stage. An 
exceptional and altogether en- 
gaging personality undoubt- 
_ edly has had much to do 
with his success, but 
without his cat-like 
grace and agility and 
natural acrobatic 

talents he could 

never have risen 

to the unique 

place he now 

occupies in the 
amusement 

world. At the 

age of forty- 

two it has 
brought him 

fame of a _ not 
unenviable kind, 

and already it has 

my yielded hima fortune 
V upon which, if real 
enjoyment of life as he 
regards it were not in- 
separable from _ the 
footlights, he 

might retire in 
affluent 

comfort. 


Photographs 
by White, New York 
Mr. Stone as . 

= Mlle. Falloffski, ® 
and Mr. Mont- 
gomery as the 
Clown, in 


“Chin-Chin.” 
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And it happens that his progress to his 
present altitude as a comic entertainer 
has been as replete with romantic ad- 
venture as if it had been spun out of the 
imagination of a Mark Twain. 

Stone was born at Valmont, Colo., in 
1873, but his family soon removed to 
Wellington, Kan. He was barely eight 
years old when he was first seized with 
the desire to be- 
come a circus 
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circus adventure, as he told it to me one 
day after a matinée of “Chin-Chin” 
while driving his car over the glistening 
roads of Central Park. 

“I guess I must have been a pretty 
handy kid,” said he, “and I also was 
very lucky in having a father who was 
indulgent enough to allow his children 
to do about as they wanted to. 

“Well, it was not 
very long 





Ata 
clay-pigeon 
shooting tournament. 


performer, which 
is a part of the 
secret yearnings of 
every ambitious 
youth. About 
this time a mounte- 
bank  ropewalker 
had appeared in 
the- village and 
given a perform- 
ance in the street. 
A few _ spangles 
dropped from his 
costume, and 
Stone, who was on 
hand for the show, 
eagerly gathered 
them up. He took them home to his 
mother, who sewed them on an old pair 
of red flannel drawers. With this im- 
portant preliminary equipment the boy 
and his younger brother Edward 
started to train for a career in the air on 
a rope in the yard stretched from the 
house to the top of the back fence. But 
let Mr. Stone tell the story of his first 


A photograph of Mr. Stone taken during @ summer 


vacation when he perform 


Wild West show. “—— 


favorite cow-pony. 


before I could stick 
on that rope out 
in our back yard. 
So, with the help of 
some of the neigh- 
bors’ boys, I made a 
set of ‘jacks’ and 
stretched a longer 
rope higher above 
the ground. Pretty 
soon my brother and 
I felt as much at 
home on it as if we 
were walking on the 
grass. 





as a cowboy with a ‘ 
was during 


the next summer, I 
believe, when a circus—D’Arley & 
O’Brien’s wagon-show, I guess it was 
called—came to our town. After the 
custom in those days, they gave a free 
exhibition outside the main tent to draw 
the crowd around, and I was right on 
hand to see it. It occurred to me that 
the fellow who walked the tight rope 
didn’t know much more than I did 
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about the business. So when he came 
down, I grabbed his balance-pole and 
climbed up. I was nicely on my way to 
the top of the tent, to the loud applause 
of all my friends down below, when the 
manager of the circus came rushing 
out. 

“‘Come down from there, you kid! 
Youll break your young neck!’ he 
yelled. 

“‘Come up here and catch me!’ I 
jeered back at him. 

““‘Oh, leave him be, Mister: he kin 
do it! Go on, Stoney, don’t let him 
scare you!’ yelled the crowd. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Stone, “the 
manager had to ‘leave me be,’ since he 
was not able to catch me. I remember 
how proud I was and how I took full 
advantage of that one glorious oppor- 
tunity to show off in regular circus 
style before my fellow townsmen. I 
did all the stunts I could think of, and 
when my repertory was exhausted I 
slid back down to the ground. 

“The manager was too ‘surprised 
and amused to remain angry long, and 
he let me go inside to see the per- 
formance. Not only that: he told me 
I was a cute young fellow and he 
would give me nine dollars a week to 
go along with the show and do a rope- 
walking act as a boy wonder. I hur- 
ried home and got my father’s con- 
sent. So that night when the circus 
packed up and started for Leaven- 
worth, I began my career as a profes- 
sional performer. 

“One job of this kind led to another. 
Between 1885 and 1892, with my 
brother, who had joined me, I traveled 
all over the West with wagon shows. 
We were graduated from tight-rope 
feats into the ‘leaps’—that is, we somer- 
saulted over the backs of elephants and 
camels. Sometimes we did utility busi- 
ness in the after-concerts, and there I 
learned how to dance. 

“Finally my brother fell and broke 
his leg. The accident split up our 
‘brother act,’ and then I made up my 
mind to try the legitimate. So I joined 
a stock company out in Salt Lake City 
and acted regular parts for eight weeks. 
Meanwhile my brother got well enough 
to go with a minstrel show, and I 
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drifted alone down to Galveston, Tex., 
and played another stock engagement in 
such thrillers as ‘Fogg’s Ferry,’ ‘The 
Octoroon’ and ‘Ranch No. 10.’ One 
day during this stage of my experience 
as a barnstorming actor, I was stand- 
ing on a street corner watching Hav- 
erly’s Minstrels march past, when I 
spied in the procession Dave Mont- 
gomery, whom I had met once before. 
He called out to me to come along, 
and—well—I did. They gave me a 
position in the company, but within a 
few weeks the minstrel show ‘went 
broke,’ and Montgomery and I decided 
to hook up together as a vaudeville 
team. That was in 1895, and from that 
day to this Dave and I have worked 
together and have shared the same 
dressing-room.” 

I asked Mr. Stone how he came to 
turn his attention to musical comedy. 

“We happened into our present kind 
of work through our success as a sing- 
ing and dancing team in the old variety 
theaters. Montgomery and I always 
tried to get good grotesque specialties 
that were clean and decent, so when 
Edna May was presented in New York 
in ‘The Girl from Up There,’ after her 
great success in ‘The Belle of New 
York,’ we received an offer to join the 
company. Curiously enough, this musi- 
cal comedy in which we appeared was 
the first one I ever saw. Next came the 
Scarecrow and the Tin Woodsman in 
‘The Wizard of Oz,’ and after that I 
guess you know the rest.” 

I inquired of Mr. Stone if he had 
indulged in the chorus girl’s luxury 
of keeping a scrapbook. With signs of 
embarrassment he - acknowledged his 
guilt, and a few days afterward sent 
me three ponderous, heavily bound 
volumes. 

In their carefully pasted pages 
was plenty of documentary evidence, 
clipped from néwspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the United States, to 
verify the tale of his early experiences 
as a circus performer and of his later 
exploits in the regular theaters. Among 
the thousands of “notices” and souve- 
nirs, one particularly excited my atten- 
tion. It was clipped from a Kansas 
newspaper in 1884, and read: 
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Mr. L, P. Stone’s two little boys, Fred- 
die and Eddie, who were with D’Arley 
and O’Brien’s circus, have returned 
home. Mr. Stone did not have to go 
after them, as stated in the report of 
some days ago, having received word 
from the Marshal of Cape Girardeau 
where the boys were, that the manager 
had promised to send them home. The 
little fellows say they received the best 
of treatment while with the show. 

One who does not happen to be fa- 
miliar with Mr. Stone’s career as an 
entertainer might easily gain an impres- 
sion from these volumes of clippings, 
covering a period of twenty-nine years, 
that he has been less a stage celebrity 
than an all-around athlete and sports- 
man. During the early nineties, when 
the bicycle craze was at its height, he 
qualified as one of the fastest riders 
who strode a wheel. He was reputed 
to be a clever boxer and, during the 
championship career of James J. Cor- 
bett, frequently acted as his sparring 
partner. As a marksman Stone also 
has earned a wide reputation. He has 
taken part in scores of tournaments at 
the traps, in which he has won trophies 
away from some of the best-known 
shots in the United States. 

His skill with the rifle and his zeal 
for reckless adventure have led him 
upon many hunting expeditions. One 
summer ten years ago he organized 
with Rex Beach, the novelist, an ex- 
pedition to Alaska in quest of grizzly 
bear. A little later, he penetrated far 
into Labrador on another big game 
hunt. But his most spectacular exploit 
as a huntsman came in 1911, when he, 
with Arthur J. Houghton of New York, 
R. N. Burns of Cambridge, Mass., and 
Edward S. Farmer of Arlington, after 
nearly a year’s correspondence with J. 
F. De Gisbert of Hamburg, Germany, 
chartered a steamship and went to the 
Shannon Islands, off the coast of Green- 
land, in latitude 74 1-2 north, on a hunt 
after polar bear, musk ox and walrus. 
This was no ordinary hunt, for Stone’s 
chief purpose was not to shoot polar 
bear but to lasso them. In this man- 
ner he caught ten bear and thirty seals 
in six days’ hunting, the other twenty- 
eight days having been spent aboard a 
leaky old boat, buffeted by fierce storms 
in the Arctic Ocean. 
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How Stone learned to handle a lasso 
with sufficient skill to rope polar bear 
supplies another example of his intense 
interest in all out-of-door sports and 
his persistency in mastering them. Two , 
years before the Greenland expedition 
was undertaken, while appearing in a 
musical comedy in Louisville, Ky., he 
went into a cheap theater one aftegnoon 
to see a melodrama entitled “The 
Cowpuncher.” Instantly his envy was 
excited by the extraordinary skill with 
which a cowboy, Black Chambers, 
manipulated a lariat. It occurred to 
him that a rope-spinning specialty, in- 
troduced as an accompaniment to an 
eccentric dance, might be an attractive 
musical-comedy feature. After the per- 
formance he sent for Black Chambers, 
engaged him as a tutor, took him to his 
summer home at Amityville, L. I., and, 
after ten months’ constant practice, 
both afoot and on horseback, devel- 
oped himself into a thorough expert 
with the lariat. 

These - feats were introduced with 
great success into “The Old Town,” in 
which Montgomery and Stone appeared 
during the next season. Mr. Stone’s 
vacation outing in the following sum- 
mer was spent as a make-believe cow- 
boy in a Wild West troupe. When the 
show was appearing in Wyoming he 
entered a lasso-throwing contest, in 
which his rivals were mainly cowboys, 
and easily won a silver cup offered by 
Colonel William F. Cody’ (Buffalo Bill) 
for the victor. 


G ENTLER sports have not escaped 

the interest of this unique genius. 
He is clever at photography and has 
made many delightful motion-picture 
records of his three children at play. 
He is an enthusiastic golfer and has 
recently laid out a private course on his 


Long Island estate. Having never 
heard of his exploits in water sports, I 
was surprised to run across recently a 
photograph of him perched at an angle 
of ninety degrees on the hiking-board 
of a sailing-canoe, dancing over the 
surface of Long Island Sound. 

But it must not be inferred that prac- 
tical, serious matters have altogether 
escaped Mr. Stone’s attention. The 
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rewards which his comedy legs and his 
humorous genius have earned for him 
have not been idly squandered. Over- 
looking Madison Square and adjacent 
to Dr. Parkhursf’s Church in New 
York is a fifteen-story office building, 
on a plot twenty-four by one hundred 
feet in area. This sliver of masonry 
extending into the air was acquired by 
Mr. Stone two years ago. His equity 
in the property is not known, but its 
tax valuation is $450,000, and he owns 
in addition a comfortable summer home 
on the shores of Long Island Sound. 

The purpose of this article was to 
have been to seek the reasons which 
have made “Chin-Chin” this season’s 
most successful musical play. But it 
has sadly digressed, I fear, from its 
original intent. It has become, instead, 
a desultory sketch of a player who, if 
his talents have not lifted him into the 
rarified atmosphere of theatric art, oc- 
cupies, nevertheless, a foremost place 
among the cleverest stage entertainers 
of his day—a versatile genius whose 
unique accomplishments and healthy 
humor appeal unerringly to almost 
every taste that leads the public within 
theater walls. Half a dozen, among 
almost any twenty-five men chosen at 
random, might, with circumstances 
combining in their favor, develop them- 
selves into passably good musical-com- 
edy performers, but not one in one hun- 
dred would be found to be equipped 
with the natural gifts, physical and 
mental, which form the medley of Mr. 
Stone’s original genius. 

So I have stumbled in the end, quite 
unawares, upon the real secret of 
“Chin-Chin’s” persistent success. One 
contributing element lies in its glittering 
stage pictures, which, in spite of fanci- 
ful extravagance, at no point run 
counter to good taste. A second lies in 
the free adaptation of the Aladdin tale 
(by Anne Caldwell and R. H. Burn- 
side) to the haphazard requirements of 
mingled vaudeville and burlesque. A 
third lies in the enticing melodies spun 
by Ivan Caryll—melodies as free from 
the discordant jangle of modern dance 
music as comic opera itself. A fourth 
lies in the healthy physical charm of an 
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ensemble that is free from the unpleas- 
ant sex suggestiveness of the ordinary 
musical show. But the controlling ele- 
ment in “Chin-Chin’s” success centers 
in the acrobatic versatility and humor- 
ous grotesquery of Fred Stone, for all 
of which Mr. Montgomery provides 
the necessary foil. 

It has been noticeable during past 
months that the audiences of ‘“Chin- 
Chin” have been composed largely of 
women and children. Our theatrical 
impresarios are notoriously heedless of 
the juvenile population’s desire for fan- 
tastic entertainment, and this year, in 
New York at least, they have been even 
more unmindful than in the past. 
“Chin-Chin” has contributed its share 
toward satisfying this demand. The 
innocence and wholesome fun of the 
entertainment it provides may partly be 
accounted for in Mr. Stone’s answer to 
the inquiry whether professional fun- 
making has its serious side. 

“When my career on the stage is 
ended,” he said, “I think it will be 
found to have covered a considerable 
range. I have done almost everything 
that a circus performer is expected to 
do. I have tumbled and leaped and 
clowned and tried all the tricks on the 
trapeze, the tight rope and the slack 
wire. I have worked in side shows. I 
spent a season with a Kickapoo Indian 
Medicine outfit. I have ridden and 
roped in Wild West shows and sung 
and danced in variety houses. I have 
acted both heroes and villains in melo-- 
dramas on the legitimate stage, and I 
have settled down finally as a musical- 
comedy star. During all these experi- 
ences I have always noticed that, no 
matter what an entertainer’s circum- 
stances or surroundings may be, it is 
not necessary to be either vulgar or sug- 
gestive in order to be funny. The 
actor or dancer or clown or acrobat— 
whichever he may call himseli—whom 
men feel they may safely send their 
wives and children to see, is the one 
who, in the long run, is most likely to 
succeed. I have tested this little theory 
of mine so long that I know it is sound, 
for I have found its application to be 
universal.” 
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|HE next to the last Van Loffler 
2 was dying—dying hard, as he 

had lived. He was without 
physical pain, but his thin and wasted 
body was being racked with the tor- 
tures of mental suffering such as he 
had never known in his life. The 
strain made his old face many times 
older—old like the faces of Egyptian 
mummies whose identities are lost in 
the tangle of countless centuries. 

The last Van Loffler stood at the side 
of the massive, mahogany-paneled bed 
and gazed with fascinated horror into 
the sunken eyesockets of the next to 
the last Van Loffler. 

On the other side of the bed stood a 
uniformed nurse, her eyes likewise held 
by the contorted face on the pillow. At 
the foot of the bed stood two short, 
heavy-set men wearing black suits and 
big bone-rimmed spectacles, solemniy 
. watching the figure stretched silently 
under the thin covering. Their lips did 
not move, but occasionally they shook 
their heads. Even this they did de- 
liberately with a certain amount of 
habitual sadness. They, as doctors, 
had reputations to maintain among a 
list of exclusive old millionaires. 

In the background, near the large 
French windows, stood another figure, 
a tall, spare man _ with stooped 
shoulders. His face, like his body, was 
hungry-looking, with sharp cheekbones, 
thin, straight lips, and a pointed chin 
which tilted up until it almost met a 
hook-beaked nose of generous propor- 
tions. He was the lawyer and personal 
counselor of the next to the last Van 
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—" who now lay prone on his big 
ed. 

The lawyer, like the others in the 
room, was silent. But instead of watch- 
ing Death’s clammy hand caressingly 
finger the throat of its next victim, he 
listened, with his elephant-like ears 
trained backward, impatient for the 
signal which would tell him that the 
tedious vigil was over. He had other 
urgent business with more animated 
beings. 

The last Van Loffler unfolded his 
arms from across his chest and deter- 
minedly crossed them over the small of 
his back. The action was enough. The 
old. man moved under the coverings. 
First it was merely a trembling; then 
a foot changed position ; the head rolled 
wearily to the left until it faced the son. 
The lips parted; the next to the last 
Van Loffler was struggling to speak. 

“Raymond—Ray,—my son,—where 
are you? Lean near me,” came the 
words in a strained and , measured 
whisper, scarcely louder than his 
breathing, and yet audible in all parts 
of the room. The last Van Loffler un- 
folded his hands from his back and 
leaned forward, while the lawyer 
looked more intently at the flowers in 
the garden below. 

“Here I am, Father,” the son whis- 
pered eagerly. 

Reassured, the dying man rested for 
a period, gaining strength for his next 
words. Quite unexpectedly he strug- 
gled to a sitting position. Brushing 
aside the restraining hand of the nurse, 
he turned and looked directly at his 
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son with all the old dominance in his 


masterful eyes. In that moment he 
might have been hurled back over de- 
parted time to the period when his was 
the master hand that ruled the Street. 

“Ray, my son, I have permitted you 
to squander your life when the family 
honor depended on you,” he said. “You 
are a worthless, idle, drunken wreck: 
you are not a man to carry the Van 
Loffler name onward as it has been 
borne since time began. It will take 
time to build up the family again. You 
are thirty-six years old. It is not too 
late and you must shoulder your duty. 
What is left of the Van Loffler fortune 
will go to you and your descendants 
when you are the head of four genera- 
tions of male Van Lofflers. There is no 
time to waste. F 

“Ray,—Ray, my son,—I am your 
father, and for me—” 


HE next to the last Van Loffler fell 

back on his pillow. His eyes closed 
wearily, like those of a sleepy child 
after a hard day of play. A victorious 
smile rested on the shrunken face, re- 
flecting a message from the long list 
of Van Loffler ancestors. The last Van 
Loffler stood as he had stood, his face 
pale and his hands clenched. In this 
pose he became the head of the house 
of Van Loffler, the only living member 
of his ancient family. 

The uniformed nurse moved noise- 
lessly from the room. The two fat doc- 
tors, their aid no longer needed, fol- 
lowed silently. For a long time the last 
Van Loffler stood and gazed unseeingly 
into the dead face of his father. He 
was not thinking of the face; he did 
not see the half smile molded there. 
His mind was on the future, the black, 
dismal future in which there would be 
no endless stream of gold. He was 
striving to comprehend the full import 
of his father’s dying words. His fists 
clenched until the joints cracked at his 
sides; his jaws became set and rigid. 
When the dead must have cringed at 
that baleful glare in his eyes, a terrific 
oath escaped him: “It is a damned rob- 
ber’s plot!” 

A persistent pulling at his coat sleeve 
attracted his attention. Bursting with 
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anger and a passionate desire to kill, 
Raymond turned threateningly, his 
fists drawn back. The lawyer stood at 
his side. 

“I, as head of my firm, am named 
as administrator of the Van Loffler es- 
tate during the life of the will which 
your father has drawn up,” he said, 
in a sharp voice that matched his hook- 
beaked nose and uptilted chin. “I will 
pay you a stipulated allowance from 
the stocks left in my possession and will 
attend to all matters concerning the 
estate. Good-day.” 

“You contemptible thief! You—you 
—robber!” Raymond Van Loffler burst 
forth, a great wrath within him. 

“T cannot argue that point, sir. 
Good-day, again, Mr. Van Loffler!” 
The lawyer hastily followed his enor- 
mous nose from the room. 

“It—it is a damnable outrage and I 
will not have it,” the last Van Loffler 
frothed, until he found that he was 
talking only to the dead man. 

When he was quiet the two fat doc- 
tors came again into the room. They 
looked at him solemnly through their 
large goggles. He returned their gaze 
with mounting fury. 

“It will avail you nothing to act in 
such a manner,” one of them ventured, 
in a heavy voice. 

“What do you know about it, you 
money-grafting murderers?” Raymond 
demanded. , 

“Enough to know that it will be use- 
less to attempt to break the will of 
your dear, deceased father,” spoke up 
the other doctor, in a duplicate voice. 
“We are the witnesses to the will, and 
it is quite iron-clad!” 

“We might add that your dear 
father was entirely right in his decision 
to do something in the end to save the 
Van Loffler family,” interposed the 
first doctor. “As it is, his decision 
coming so late, the chances are not 
strong that much will be accomplished. 
You are not the man that your father 
was. You will pardon our bluntness 
under the circumstances ?” 

“To the devil with you, you goggle- 
eyed parasites.” 

“My dear Raymond!” remonstrated 
the leader of the two, greatly shocked. 
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“Your father allowed you to go to 
the devil down the Golden Ladder,” 
patiently explained the calmer of the 
two fat men. “He has ruined your 
health and your mind. He has made 
you an admirable example of the dis- 
sipated and shiftless millionaires of the 
present day. Your father had the fore- 
sight before his death to understand 
the enormity of his mistake and has 
made a determined effort to remedy 
conditions. He has done all in his 
power to withhold the further dissipa- 
tion of the Van Loffler blood until it 
is assured that the family has been re- 
established. When there are three 
fathers in the Van Loffler family, the 
boy of the fourth generation should be 
' of better stock than the present.” 


Te Raymond Van Loffler, marriage 

had always loomed up as a mon- 
strosity, something to be avoided under 
all circumstances. He thought of it 
abstractly as a state to which men and 
women were condemned for folly or 
sin. On the rare occasions when matri- 
mony had occupied his thoughts at all, 
he had classed it as the common, ordi- 
nary state which vulgar poor people 
strove to attain to keep themselves 
poorer. 

If people of his own class were so 
foolish as to marry, he deemed it ut- 
terly disgusting when any of them were 
so commonplace as to produce chil- 
dren. Children he sincerely and thor- 
oughly despised, as an encumbrance on 
humanity. There was a little more ex- 
cuse for the existence of a married 
woman. He knew several of them 
quite intimately. 

As he sat and figured, these things 
came to him and he shuddered. It 
was ghastly. As a life preserver is a 
cumbersome and needless article to a 
man in shallow water, so is marriage 
under ordinary conditions. But, as the 
preserver becomes a necessity in rough 
water, so now marriage had become a 
matter of his own preservation. 

With his face drawn in wrinkles of 
honest worry, Raymond left the death- 
chamber. At the door he paused. 

“T’'ll show you who will spend your 
money, you old devil!’ he blasphemed. 
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AN LOFFLER set earnestly about 

the readjustment of his life- 
scheme. He was more earnest in his 
plan of action than he had ever before 
been in anything, unless it was the 
amount of intoxicating drinks he could 
consume. He sought out a woman who 
would accept him in spite of his lack 
of funds, and married her—just two 
weeks after the death of the elder Van 
Loffler. 

Raymond had in him some of the 
nobleness which made the Van Lofflers 
what they were, and he could exercise 
it when he desired. He actually kissed 
his wife’s forehead on the day she pre- 
sented him with a nine-pound son and 
heir. 

Time passed, as it has a way of do- 
ing. The birds came out and sat on 
the limbs of budding trees, tweeking 
and preening their feathers; the soft, 
heavy air wafted upward gentle whiffs 
of lilac and heliotrope in mingled es- 
sence to the summer; old men in white 
duck bent to the task of sweeping to- 
gether heaps of yellow and brown and 
speckled leaves from under the park 
trees, their movements silent and 
ghostlike as they were glimpsed here 
and there. Thus the seasons came and 
went in a monotonous succession. For 
the young they flew; for the man who 
waited in the mansion they dragged a 
slimy trail across the earth in tedious 
delays. When it was summer the man 
who courted time looked with feverish 
impatience into the future when it 
would be winter again. And through 
the weary months the endless chain 
of his greedy hoarding of time went 
on 


Over his glowering, sullen son, Ray- 
mond gloated with the deep satisfac- 


tion of a miser. The child hated his 
silent father, whose smoldering eyes 
sent terror into his small heart. As he 
grew older he showed his aversion by 
staying away from his father as much 
as possible. But the elder man cared 
only that his son was alive and grow- 
ing. 

Raymond Junior showed many of 
the characteristics that had made his 
father, before his marriage, a favorite 
among a certain sporting element. 









Once old enough to follow his own 
pursuits, he made his life one of easy 
debauchery until, at the age of eighteen, 
he turned and did the most sensible 
thing possible. He married the daugh- 
ter of his father’s gardener. He mar- 
ried her on the spur of the moment, 
when he was illuminated. with a special 
mixture that touched his affections, be- 
cause he found her in the garden 
among the flowers, and because she 
had rosy cheeks, dark eyes, and the 
most tempting lips—which she would 
not let him kiss. So they hastened to 
the courthouse and the Justice of the 
Peace, returning to bask under the 
blessings and extra allowance of Ray- 
mond Senior. 

Something of the soul of Raymond 
Senior came to the surface, finding ex- 
pression in a dry cackle, like the un- 
bending of parchment, when the old 
man made plain to his son the urgency 
of an immediate duty. Then Ray- 
mond Senior told Raymond Junior for 
the first time of the thing they must 
accomplish, and of the reward that lay 
in store for them; and an almost blood 
sympathy sprang up between them. 


HEN came Raymond Van Loffler 

third, a chubby, robust little fel- 
low with real smiles on his lips and 
in his eyes. The two men looked upon 
him with satisfaction and thanksgiv- 
ing. 
“He'll make a fine little beast,” 
wheezed the old man. 

“God, but time goes slow!” growled 
the second Van Loffler. “Why didn’t 
you let me in on this and we'd have 
saved a couple of years!” 

“We'll show the old skunk who'll do 
the cheating on his trump card, any- 
way!” snarled the first Van Loffler. 

Raymond Senior bared his yellow 
teeth in a grin and cursed that the tiny 
life which was to complete the chain of 


his greed must needs take time to ma-. 


ture. He cursed with a feebler voice, 
for his whitened. head told its own 
story. And yet he cursed the slowness 
of passing time and did not note the 
stoop of his own shoulders and his 
halting steps. Neither did he see that 


the full cheeks and clear skin of the 
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third Van Loffler were like those of 
his mother, the gardener’s daughter. 

While the old man gloated and shriv- 
eled and gritted his teeth and strained 
the hands of time onward, Raymond 
Third thrived, though his mother with- 
ered like a neglected flower. 

Raymond Junior, an old man—old 
far beyond his years—also gloated 
over the bit of animate flesh that was 
a part of him; and he counted the days 
until it should serve its purpose. 

And when the old man was nearing 
his four score of years the watchers 
knew that their wait was short, for 
Raymond Third was a man with them. 
He was a clear-eyed man, though, and 
not like them. io 

The old man and the old-young man 
did not know that this young blood of 
their blood was liked by his fellow men 
—was clean-minded and wholesome. 
But they did know that he loved a girl. 
That she was plain little Eileen Magee, 
who was a nobody, but the hard-work- 
ing daughter of a hard-working father 
and mother, made no difference to 
them. When she was Mrs. Van Loffler 
Third, the withered old man cursed yet, 
that time went so slow. A year to wait 
yet! A year—and then! 


“THE greatest chapter in the history 

of the Van Loffler family since the 
departure of the eccentric old ancestor, 
was being written. Over the great 
house there lay a death-like stillness. 


' In the regions of the second floor, 


white-capped nurses passed noiselessly 
about on rubber-soled shoes. A plump- 
faced doctor, wearing the immovable 
countenance of his profession, stood 
solemnly by a window looking down 
over the garden below as another of 
his profession had done before from 
the same window on a certain mem- 
orable occasion years before. From the 
big bed, as on that other day, there 
came an occasional moan. 

Downstairs, the very chairs and 
tables seemed to radiate a somberness. 
In the conservatory sat a lawyer. In 
appearance he might have been that 
other lawyer who watched at the death- 
bed of the old Van Loffler, instead of 
his grandson. 
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In the parlor sat the three fathers— 
the male heads of the Van Loffler fam- 
ily. They sat in a row—the old man, 
the old-young man, and the very 
young man. They sat staring at the 
designs in the carpet ; at the pictures of 
the departed Van Lofflers hanging on 
the walls; at the beamed ceiling. They 
said not a word. On the face of the old 
man was a look of eager, childish ex- 
pectancy. One fancied that he was 
holding an amusing joke which was 
consuming him, as he fidgeted about 
in his chair. 

The young man alone seemed in the 
world of to-day. His boyish face was 
pale and eager. Frequently he turned 
to look at his companions; but they 
refused to meet his appealing gaze. 

A light step came down the stairs 
and halted at the parlor door. The 
three men turned eagerly. It was one 
of the white-capped nurses. 

“Mr. Van Loffler,” she said with an 
air of bearing vital messages. Instantly 
the three men were on their feet. The 
old man and the old-young man craned 
their heads forward while they held 
their breaths. The very young man 
hastened eagerly across the room to 
her side. 

“Mr. Van Loffler,” the nurse spoke 
quietly, “I was to inform you that you 
are the parent of a nine-pound boy. 
Mrs. Van Loffler is out of danger.” 

The boy brushed past the bearer of 
the good news and started for the 
stairway. He was met at the first land- 
ing by the doctor. 

“Not so fast, my boy,” that kindly 
gentleman said, laying a detaining hand 
on his arm. “There is now a fourth 
generation of males in the Van Loffler 
family. A lawyer awaits with an im- 
portant message.” 

“Damnation! I want to see Eileen.’ 
But the doctor held him. 

The announcement made by the 
nurse worked like an electric shock on 
the two older men in the parlor. They 
fell to shaking each other by the hand 
and to babbling and swearing. Finally 
they understood the altercation be- 
tween the doctor and the boy. 

“That’s right. There’s important 
business now,” whined the oldest man. 


’ 
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“Yes; you will call the lawyer,” in- 
terposed the second Van Loffler in a 
cold voice. “You say the woman is 
doing nicely?” he added, half-apolo- 
getically turning to the nurse with a 
belated sense of concern. 

“I will not have this—this disgrace- 
ful business now"” protested Raymond 
Third. “This is an outrage and you 
two old doddering men can wait until 
I get ready.” 

“You cannot see Mrs. Van Loffler 
now,” interposed the doctor, favoring 
the boy with an understanding smile. 
He cast a contemptuous glance at the 
old men, but its effect was lost on 
them. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready?” It was 
the voice of the lawyer from the arched 
doorway. He spoke with a sharp, me- 
tallic twang, the promise of which was 
found in his face. 

“We are waiting,” answered the old 
men in unison. The young father sub- 
sided into silence and resumed his seat. 
Without preliminaries the lawyer drew 
from his pocket two sealed legal en- 
velopes, yellow with age. 

“J have in my possession as head of 
the firm of lawyers who represented 
the late Van Loffler during his life, and 
have acted as administrators of the es- 
tate ever since, two papers sealed and 
delivered to us under oath. One of 
these is a duplicate copy of the condi- 
tions which have governed the will of 
the said Van Loffler, which has been 
in effect since his death, the details of 
which you are all doubtless familiar 
with. ; 

“That there may be no mistake or 
misunderstanding at this time, I will 
read the conditions imposed upon the 
heirs at the time of his death.” 

Breaking the seal of the larger of 
the two packages, he drew out a folio 
of legal paper and read in a harsh 
voice. In the last paragraph, after 
granting bequests and allowances, he 
came to the part of the greatest inter- 
est. 

“Whatever of my estate there may 
be left after allowing for all distribu- 
tions aforementioned,’ ” he read, “ ‘I 
do make this provision for the further 
distribution of my earthly wealth. Wit- 














ness, that when my son Raymond shall 
have married and produced a son, who 
in turn shall have married and pro- 
duced a son, who likewise shall have 
grown to manhood, married and pro- 
duced a son, he and the three other 
male heirs of the four generations of 
the Van Lofflers shall share my goods. 
I do say that, on the birth of a male in 
the fourth generation, the lawyers into 
whose hands these papers are en- 
trusted shall be empowered to open a 
second sealed and witnessed paper 
which shall disclose the distribution of 
these goods.’ ” 


HEAVY silence was over the 

room as the lawyer finished, 
broken only by the irregular and 
strained breathing of the two elder 
Van Lofflers. While the silence con- 
tinued, the hook-beaked lawyer care- 
fully broke the seal of the second pack- 
age. A single sheet of paper fell out 
into his hand, but he hesitated before 
unfolding it. 

“My God, man, read the paper!” the 
elder Van Loffler wheezed, gripping his 
silver-mounted cane with both hands. 
The second Van Loffler leaned for- 
ward, a forced calm in his hard eyes. 

The third Van Loffler looked from 
the paper to the lawyer’s face; then his 
eyes strayed anxiously to the doorway. 
His ears were alert for sounds from 
the upper regions of the house. Meet- 
ing the reassuring gaze of the doctor 
in the background, he subsided once 
more into quietness. 

“Read the paper!” begged the old 
man for the second time. 

“Gentlemen, this paper seems to be 
very brief,” said the lawyer clearly. 
He cleared his throat with a nasal 
twang. 

“‘T hereby make disposition of all 
that is left,’” read the lawyer. “ ‘To 
Raymond, my son, I leave the heritage 
of the re-incarnated Van Loffler fam- 
ily which was all but gone, and I leave 
him my deep thanks for his hardihood 
and persistence. 

“*To my son’s son, I leave the herit- 
age of a great work to be done. 
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“*To my great-grandson, I bequeath 
the greatest of all things, physical and 
mental health, which can only come 
from two generations of men who have 
conserved their strength. 

“‘And last, to the son who shall 
usher in the fourth generation of Van 
Lofflers, I give the prospect of a great 
future, unhandicapped by family or 
hereditary disability, the foundation on 
which to build a mighty structure of 
his life. 

““T have no wealth as measured by 
men or ghoul, except such as has been 
disposed of since my death!’” The 
lawyer stopped reading. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “you have 
heard the last communication and will 
of your late relative.” 

Not a sound, not even of the breath- 
ing of the occupants of the room. 
Slowly, as the seconds passed, the first 
Van Loffler wilted and sank in his 
chair until he was a very old man with 
a fixed and childish stare. He sat and 
gazed and gazed over the past—over 
time that had dragged so slowly—and he 
knew that time for him had come and 
gone, and that there was no future. 
He looked at his son who had grown 
old in watching and waiting for the 
flight of time. He saw the blood ves- 
sels standing out on his wrinkled face. 
And as he watched, the graying head 
rolled limply back on a drooping shoul- 
der; the grip of the hands on the chair 
arm relaxed. A blood vessel had 
broken in his brain. 

The crafty, greedy eyes of Raymond 
Senior turned then to his grandson. 
Blood pulsated in the strong young 
face; a great joy rested there; the 
bright eyes were looking on into the 
future in which there were visions of 
great things. The tragedy about him 
had not touched him. 


“Gad! The young devil doesn’t 


care!” the old man whispered child- 
ishly, and leaned wearily back like a 
man who has struggled long and lost. 
A film shifted down over him. The 
slow flight of time had unwound to its 
-tedious end for Raymond Van Loffler 
Senior. 
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FATE FORCED HIM TO BE A GAM- 
BLER: AND FOR THE SAKE OF 
HIS WIFE HE PARTED WITH THE 
THING NEXT DEAREST TO HIM 


By Thomas Edgelow 








EAUTIFUL as the smile of 
B a woman is that lake in 

British Columbia where -the 
apple orchards, scattered along .the 
shore, make lighter patches of green 
among the darker tints of the pine 
forests. 

Fernie found it so; and the beauty 
.of it all so confused his judgment 
that he sank all his twenty thousand 
dollars into the purchase of an apple 
ranch. Thus it was that he and Dawn, 
his wife, became tied to the soil, for 
Fernie, having locked up in that very 
loam all he had, could not sell out and 
seek more profitable ventures, but was 
as much a prisoner as any Russian con- 
demned to a Siberian colony. 

Fernie rose at five and did most of 
the housework before Dawn was up, 
for Dawn was not fitted for dishwash- 
ing and the toil of domestic duties. 
She was so petite and rounded, so 
blonde and childlike, such a fragile it- 
tle Dawn, that Fernie could not be 
blamed for trying to save her all the 
unpleasantness he could. The double 
labor began to tell on him. 

After two years of it Fernie looked 
ten years older than his twenty-nine. 
Hired help was impossible for them; 
indeed, it kept Fernie hustling to be 
able to pay the local stores “something 
on account.” His eyes had a hunted 
look when he thought of the future. 

One cold*spring morning Fernie car- 
ried the breakfast-tray to his wife’s 
room. The egg, laid that morning, 
had been boiled by Fernie for exactly 
three and a half minutes. And the 
toast was crisp and just the right shade 
of brown. He, himself, had break- 

















- head to the pillow. 


fasted roughly and uncomfortably 
hours before. ° Since then he had 
cleaned the house, fed his team and 
made ready for a long day pruning the 
young trees in the orchard. 

As he set the tray down by the bed, 
Dawn put childishly rounded arms 
around his neck and pulled down his 
That which she 
whispered caused his heart to beat a 
little faster. And then came fear. His 
responsibilities were heavy enough as 
they stood, but now another was to be 
added to them. 

“Aren’t you glad, darling?” whis- 
pered Dawn, her cheek against his. 

“Glad?” Of course he was glad, he 
lied bravely. Had they not longed for 
a child? And in the months before its 
coming, luck would change. He meant 
to go in for more potatoes this year, 
and he might be able to sell an acre or 
two. Dawn must not worry about the 
financial part of it. Things were look- 
ing brighter, and would be brighter 
still in a few months. 

In the orchard that morning Fernie 
worked feverishly. Once or twice he 
ran into the house to see that the cas- 
serole he had prepared for lunch was 
coming on as it should, and that Dawn 
was not working. He found her dust- 
ing some books. Gently he took the 
duster out of her hand and forced her 
into an armchair. 

Just before lunch, Stephens-rode up 
on a big, shiny horse and started to 
chaff Fernie. He said Fernie looked 
so pastoral and picturesque pruning the 
trees. It was characteristic of Stephens 
that he did not offer to help. 

It did not matter to Stephens, 
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rich and @ bachelor, reflected Fernie, 
whether his orchard paid or not. Ste- 
phens was ranching only because the 
doctors had ordered it. He and Fernie 
had been in Oxford together. 

“I can’t stand this any longer, 
Fernie,” Stephens remarked, looking up 
at his neighbor on top of the orchard 
ladder. “The smell of the London 
streets calls me. I am off to-morrow. 
Why don’t you come with me?” With- 
out waiting for a reply, he rattled on: 
“I want you to keep an eye on my 
place, will you, and see that idle black- 
guard Jeffries keeps busy with the 
trees? I’ve told him I should ask you. 
And another thing, Fernie: I never miss 
the Trent sweep for the Derby. Get 
me a ticket and keep it for me. If it 
wins, cable me. Of course I sha’n’t 
win, but forty thousand dollars sounds 
good to me.” 

The Trent sweep for the Derby is 
more like a lottery than anything else. 
One dollar purchases a ticket with a 
certain number. Just before the great 
English horse race of the Derby is run, 
these numbers are shuffled up and 
drawn. The lucky owner:of the ticket 
whose number signifies the winning 
horse takes the pool. It is very simple, 
but, like so many simple things, ex- 
tremely difficult to manipulate success- 
fully, as the chances against drawing 
the winning number are about forty 
thousand to one. 

“Forty thousand dollars sounds good 
to me too,” Fernie replied, “and I shall 
have another shot this year; but you 
had better get your own ticket. I can 
get two, but they will both have to be 
in my own name.” 

“That will do; you can collect the 
cash if mine wins, and pay me.” 

“I’d swindle you,” suggested Fernie. 

“Tl risk that, but I have not got a 
dollar on me for the ticket. I shall 
have to owe it to you.” 

“Pay me when you come back. But 
what about lunch? You will stop?” 

Stephens declined and soon cantered 
up the long line of trees, leaving Fernie 
to his work. Fernie wished that he 
could ride around every morning and 
chaff his neighbors undisturbed by the 
horror of the monthly store bill. 


TICKET 17568 
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That night he wrote to -Vancouver 
and enclosed two dollars for two tickets 
for the Trent sweep on the Derby. He 
gave his post-office address. The tickets 
were to be sent to him, and a telegram 
also should the impossible happen and 
he find himself the winner. 

When the tickets arrived, Fernie 
found them to be numbered 17567.and 
17568. He put the higher number in 
an envelope and marked it “Stephens’ ” 
and put them both away in his desk. 


“THE following weeks were not happy 
ones. The better horse of his team 
sickened and died, and Fernie was 
forced to cultivate with only one horse. 
He had bad luck with his early vege- 
tables, and every time he drove in for 
his mail he returned loaded with duns. 
Dawn saw that he was worried, and 
unconsciously added to his troubles by 
fretting. 

Late in May, a man Fernie did not 
know drove into the farmyard. 

“Mr. Fernie?” he asked pleasantly as 
Fernie advanced to meet him. 

“Yes, I’m he,” said Fernie. Im- 
mediately a blue paper was pressed into 
his hand. 

Dawn came to the back door and 
leaned against the water-butt. . “What 
is it, dear?” she asked. 

“Only a fellow selling fertilizers,” 
Fernie called back gaily; then, to the 
man, “Keep that story up.” 

“That’s all right,” the stranger 
agreed. “I’m used to passing as any 
old thing.” 

Safe from view in the stable, Fernie 
studied the summons. It was from his 
hardware merchant, and the total was 
three hundred and forty-five dollars. 
He sat down on the corn-box and 
drummed his heels against the sides. 
It was all so absolutely hopeless! 

The bank manager the next day, after 
some argument, allowed Fernie an 
overdraft, but his manner distinctly 
said, “Thus far and no further,” so that 
Fernie felt the net drawing still closer - 
around him. 

Fernie found Dawn at work at the 
washtub on his return, and he lectured 
her for a long time before unwillingly 
she allowed him to take her place. 
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The monotonous round of farm life 
went on, but it was early in June that 
Fate played some cards. The nearest 
town was nine miles away, but at about 
half that distance there was a small 
general store and post office, where 
Fernie bought the necessities of exist- 
ence and got his niail. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Fernie hitched his old horse and di- 
lapidated democrat to the post outside 
the store. Dorby, the manager, beck- 
oned Fernie aside. 

“It is not my fault,” he explained. 
“T am not boss here, but the long and 
short of it is that if you don’t pay 
up in full we must shut down on your 
credit. The account has been running 
too long this last time, and I am told 
I must see your money. You can take 
what you want in reason to-day,” he 
added, watching Fernie’s white face, 
“but you must settle up before you can 
get anything else in future.” 

Mechanically Fernie went through 
his list. Three pounds of bacon, some 
butter and some four-inch nails. He 
wanted tobacco but cut it out as a 
luxury. He went to the postal-desk 
and asked for his mail. The clerk was 
busy taking a message over the wire. 

“Wait, Mr. Fernie, here’s a wire for 
you,” he said, smiling. 

The words rose up at Fernie out of 
a darkness that was clammy and wet. 
Ticket numbered 17568 had won the 
first prize, which that year amounted to 
forty-five thousand dollars. 

“Keep your mouth shut over this,” 
demanded Fernie. 

“Sure,” replied the clerk. 


S in a dream, Fernie unhitched and 

drove slowly home. Gradually he 
grasped the situation. Either Fernie 
was an honorable man and Stephens 
was the richer by forty-five thousand 
dollars, or Fernie was a thief and com- 
fortably off for life. 

Insane arguments tore through his 
mind. Stephens was rich; he was 
a bachelor and had no one dependent 
on him. Fernie had to think of Dawn. 
Was it fair to her to let his conscience 
condemn her to a life of misery? Be- 
sides, he quibbled, Stephens had not 
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paid for his ticket ; he still qwed a dol- 
lar for it. 

Over every step of the winding home- 
ward trail Fernie fought with himself. 
He realized that he might ask Ste- 
phens for a loan, and he was perfectly 
confident that it would be refused. 
Stephens was too utterly selfish to help 
anybody. That Dawn would force 
him to be an honest man was a fore- 
gone conclusion, so that if he were go- 
ing to snatch at this fortune he would 
have to carry the secret alone. 

If it were not for Dawn, not for the 
coming child, he would play the game, 
he determined. And.then the pride of 
race entered into Fernie. Men of his 
line had never stained their hands. He 
could not stoop to this thing. He 
would tell Dawn at once, and she 
would help him to fight so awful a 
temptation. 

As he drove into his yard, he noticed 
with surprise the doctor’s buggy 
drawn up in the shade of some trees. 
Hurrying into the house, the doctor met 
him at the door. There was no cause 
for worry, he assured Fernie; every- 
thing was coming on well. A miscar- 
riage, of course, was dangerous, but 
by the greatest stroke of luck, the doc- 
tor had happened to be passing and 
had stopped to ask Mrs. Fernie to give 
him something to eat. Fernie was to 
feel no anxiety, but he must take care 
of his wife. A change of air would be 
wanted soon, and no more housework. 

The doctor thought that more nour- 
ishing food should be procured, and he 
feared that Mrs. Fernie was troubled 
about something. Financial worries? 
Yes, very possibly that was it. Of 
course, the accident had been caused 
by overexertion in the house. Fernie 
excused himself for a moment and 
crept into the darkened room. 

Dawn clung to him sobbing. Gently 
he soothed her like a child. 

“Listen, my pet,” he whispered, as 
honor and Fernie parted company: “I 
have won a sweepstake of forty-five 
thousand dollars.” 

The doctor said that the recovery of 
Dawn Fernie was the quickest in his 
experience. Shortly afterwards the 
Fernies left the country. 
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further—what is it you call it? 
—aft? Well then, if this 
lady doesn’t mind—? Right 
here.” 








the cabin list was small. She had a 
hamper of English books to dip into, 
a trunkful of Paris finery to dawdle 
over, and she was in no haste to resume 
her sway as social arbiter of an obscure 
middle-Western city in “the States.” 
Also, in the close proximities of a ten- 
thousand-ton Mediterranean liner, she 
was certain she would discover some 
unusual setting for the human drama 
of intercourse and adjustment whose 
study was her cosmopolite’s unweary- 
ing delight. 

The first afternoon out she had 
scarcely established herself with a novel 
and a passenger list when there bore 
down upon her quiet deck-angle an 
effulgent young creature—followed by 
a much luggaged steward—who, in a 
shrill, sweet voice that admitted no 
doubts as to its American origin, took 
possession of the adjacent premises: 

“There, steward; if this lady doesn’t 
mind, you may place my chair here. 
And bring me a camp-stool to put my 
things on. I don’t see why you don’t 
have more camp-stools on this line! 
Why, out on Lake Michigan the boats 
have hundreds of ’em, even the excur- 
sion-boats. Wait a minute. You don’t 
think it wouldn’t be so windy on the 
other side, do you? Or I’d ought to go 
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She sank back in her deck-chair with 
a flutter and began the arrangement of 
a plaited pink motor-veil and her nu- 
merous impedimenta. Mrs. Vining, 
surveying her through quiet gray eyes, 
was hopeful she had found a protago- 
nist for some transitory drama of 
comedy, society or satire. 

For half. an hour the fair intruder 
fidgeted about, tucking and retucking 
her rug, turning the pages of a Lon- 
don-backed romance, nibbling at a box 
of sweetmeats and scribbling on an 
ornamental pad. And when Mrs: 
Vining had for the third time. re- 
stored a wind-blown blotter, her neigh- 
bor’s garrulousness could not be re- 
strained. “Thank you so much,” she 
chirped. “I’m always losing something. 
My husband says I’m the most irre- 
sponsible woman in ten States. Isn’t 
the weather e.x-quisite? Have a bon- 
bon, do. You’re an American too, 
aren’t you? I knew we were going to 
get along, as soon as I saw you reading 
an English novel. I always prefer Eng- 
lish fiction. It’s so much more intel- 
lectual in tone. My husband says so. 
That isn’t one of Wells’, is it?” 

“No,”—Mrs. Vining held out the vol- 
ume,—‘‘it’s Ian Jarrett’s latest feminist 
tale.” 
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“Oh, yes,—he’s dreadfully advanced, 
isn’t he? We had a review of his ‘Flood 
Tides,—wasn’t it?—in our club last 
winter. Did you see his picture in the 
Bookman? It was perfectly stunning!” 

“No,” Mrs. Vining confessed, “I, 
didn’t see it. But it ought to have been 
—stunning.” 

“Why, you—don’t mean you’ve seen 
him?” 

“Yes—know him slightly. He was 
at a dinner at his sister’s. We were 
convent girls together in Canada.” 

“TIsn’t that charming! I must put it 
in this letter to my husband. He’s al- 
ways wanting me to meet literary peo- 
ple. You—you’ve written something, 
yourself ?” 

“No, not for publication.” She met 
her inquirer’s eager gaze with difficult 
composure. “And my last club paper 
was on ‘Paternalism in Dahomey’ !” 

“Mercy! you must have gone through 
a whole library working it up. Oh!’— 
she suddenly laid an impetuous hand on 
her new friend’s arm,—‘“did you know 
we have an author on board?” 

Mrs. Vining admitted her ignorance. 

“Well, we have. Of plays, too. His 
name is Flack—J. Irving Flack, I think 
the newspapers write it. And the 
purser tells me I’ve a seat at the same 
table. Isn’t it exciting? As it happens, 
my dear, if I’m not too frightened, I 
can talk to him about his works; for 
last fall I- was visiting my cousin in 
New York, and we went to one of his 
pieces.” 

“ ‘Shackles ?” ” 
lected vaguely. 

“Yes, have you seen it?” 

“No, I—” 

“Well, it’s a lot more advanced than 
Ian Jarrett even. Why, the women— 
in the play, I mean—smoke cigarettes, 
and drink highballs, and in the end you 
really can’t tell whose husbands they’re 
reconciled to. But I agree with him 
perfectly that there oughtn’t to be a 
double standard of conventionality any 
more than of morality, don’t you?” 

“T suppose that is a debatable ques- 
tion,’—Mrs. Vining dodged the issue, 
—“but when you’ve met Mr. Flack, you 
must tell me how you get on and if he 
talks up to his plays.” 


Mrs. Vining recol- 
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“Oh, yes, I’ll try to remember every- 
thing he says. I'll want to tell it to 
Norman—that’s my husband, Mr. 
Ray; he’ll be so interested. You see, 
he’s a professor of literature in Maclel- 
lan University, Maclellan, Illinois. Pos- 
sibly you’ve heard—” 

“Of Maclellan University? Cer- 
tainly. The Great Lakes are my own 
home region.” 

“You're from—?” 

“Pembina.” 

“We've had students from there, but 
I can never remember if it’s in Indiana 
or Ohio. Wouldn’t it be fun if we 
found out we had mutual acquaint- 
ances?” A sudden © self-conscious 
shadow flitted across her sunny face. 
She caught herself up abruptly. “But 
I’ve bored you enough for one after- 
noon!” 

Mrs, Vining protested the contrary. 

“But I have! My husband says I’m 
perfectly dreadful that way. Prattle, he 
calls it. Anyway, I must work on my 
letter—and write another to my cousin. 
She'll be worried to death till I get 
home. We’ve been doing the Romance 
countries this summer and had our pas- 
sage engaged together ; but a missiOnary 
friend of Margaret’s wanted her to wait 
and bring over her little daughter. So 
I decided to come on by myself. Mar- 
garet tried everything to persuade me 
not to. And if my husband knew, he’d 
be perfectly wild!” She laughed, with 
the delight of a child over a mischiev- 
ous prank. “It’s so silly, their idea of 
its not being prudent—a woman's 
traveling alone. Why, you're traveling 
alone, aren’t you?” 

Vex” 

“And this is your first trip over?” 

“Oh no. In one path or another, | 
suppose I’ve crossed a good many more 
than a dozen times.” 

“You don’t tell me! How exciting! 
That proves it’s prudent, doesn’t it?” 
With a frown of concentration, she pro- 
ceeded to her correspondence. “Tell 
me, do you spell cam-pan-ee-lee with 
an i or an e? My husband says I'd 
make a champion phonetic speller.” 

Assured upon this point of orthog- 
raphy, she busied herself with her writ- 
ing. Blanche Vining reopened her book. 














Her eyes followed the page, but her 
thoughts were occupied with her new 
acquaintance. 


SHE did not talk with Mrs. Ray again 
until the all-important meeting had 
taken place. The next morning she was 
busy in her cabin, and in the afternoon 
she joined a_ businesslike table of 
bridge. At dinner she identified J. 
Irving Flack. He was a very young 
man of thirty-five, dressed up—or down 
—to twenty. There was an extra roll 
to the collar of his dinner-coat, and his 
gun-metal ties were such as are bought 
only along Fifth Avenue or Broadway. 
Owl-lensed nose-glasses with horn rims 
and a broad cord lent the playwright 
touch. As he passed her in the main 
salon, she was conscious that his glance 
rested a trifle overlong upon the per- 
fections of her well done coiffure and 
simple Dagnet Soeurs dinner gown. 
Mrs. Ray was radiant in a hectic crépe 
meteor, obviously “turned out” by Ma- 
clellan’s most fashionable ‘“‘modiste.” 
Next morning Mrs. Vining found 
the professor’s wife already established 
in her chair. “Oh, good-morning!” she 
greeted eagerly. And then: “What do 
you think? I’ve met Mr. Flack. And 
he’s perfectly charming! Nothing at all 
to be afraid of. Just like a dandy college 
boy—only cleverer, of course, and more 
mature. That very first night, although 
he was talking to the ship’s doctor, I 
felt all the while he was looking at me 
—I’m across from him. We’re really 
quite chummy already. He says he'll 
have to depend on me: the doctor’s a 
‘pill,’ and there are a couple of ‘bro- 
mides’ on the other side of him. Didn’t 
we ‘pass you,”—her tone could not es- 
cape a note of pride at her immediate 
conquest of the theater’s exponent,— 
“on the boat-deck last evening?” 
“Possibly. I did put on a mackintosh 
and go for a turn or two,” observed 
Mrs. Vining matter-of-factly; then, 
realizing that her companion expected 
at least a tribute of surprise: “You'll 
be making me jealous, Mrs. Ray. I 
only achieved a single dinner with Ian 
Jarrett, and you’re going to have your 
Broadway dramatist for dessert every 
evening.” 





-MRS. VINING 
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“Oh,”—with a shade of naive con- 
straint,—“but I'll introduce you.” 

“Thank you, no. I didn’t really mean 
I’d be jealous. I shall be busy with my 
box of books, and I’m too thoroughly 
reconciled to old-lady-dom to expect 
masculine resources.” 

“Nonsense! Mr. Flack’s noticed you. 
He says you’re the best dressed woman 
on the boat. And I’m sure you’d be 
able to talk up to him better than I.” 

“Does one have to—talk up to him?” 

“Mercy, #0! Quite the contrary. 
He’s really what our Maclellan boys 
would call a ‘kidder.’ Dreadfully 
slangy, and says the most daring things 
—just like in his plays.” She laughed 
to cover an infant blush at an evident 
memory of Mr. Flack’s audacities. 

Mrs. Vining blinked sardonically at 
the sun. “You've talked with him about 
—‘Shackles ?” ” 

“As much as he would. He says it’s 
really his propaganda about women. 
He thinks they’ve been men’s penny 
dogs long enough. They ought to have 
more room for self-development ; and if 
they shaké their fingers at Mrs. Grundy 
and overwork the divorce courts for 
a while, that’s only a by-product of 
emancipation. Modern women really 
want the single standard of morality. 
This is an iconoclastic age, he says, and 
he’s out with his little hatchet to bust 
any images the public is tired of! 

“Isn’t that delightfully shocking? 
He’s always talking like that. But of 
course it’s just to cover up how serious 
he is underneath. I’ve put down all I 
can remember to write to my husband. 
He’s just crazy about people that make 
epigrams.” She consulted her wrist- 
watch with a sudden flurry. “Why, it’s 
almost eleven! And I promised Mr. 
Flack I’d promenade with him at eleven. 
You'll excuse me, wont you? And I'll 
try to recollect everything clever he 
says and tell you.” 

She flitted away. ‘A half-hour later 
Mrs. Vining discerned her abaft a ven- 
tilating funnel with Mr. Flack. They 
seemed very much engrosséd in each 
other. The playwright was conspicuous 
in an exaggerated raglan and a loud- 
checked cap. His studied smile flashed 
a trifle too frequently. Rings of blue- 
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white smoke from his cigarette blew 
into his companion’s face. Mrs. Vining 
returned to her Ian Jarrett with a vague 
uneasiness. 

Aiter this promenade Mrs. Ray de- 
serted her former haunts for the deck- 
trotting she had affected to despise— 
and always with the same companion. 
Whenever Blanche Vining met her in 
the lounge or the salon stairway, she in- 
dulged in bright snatches of talk; but 
her time seemed always limited, her 
eyes always seeking a pair of square- 
padded shoulders in the offing. Once, 
in the writing-room, an introduction was 
unavoidable. The professor’s wife per- 
formed it rather tremulously ; but, with 
the meagerest politeness possible, Mrs. 
Vining turned from Mr. Flack to her 
correspondence. 


"THE Santa Lucia was only one day 
out from Gibraltar when it was 
brought to her ears that Mrs. Ray was 
being talked about. “If you’ve any in- 
fluence with that little woman from the 
West,”—it was Miss Cornelia Adamson, 
marshal of the businesslike bridge 
forces, who brought up the matter,— 
“you'd really ought to induce her to be 
more discreet. That Broadway bound- 
er’s making a fool of her.” 

“Yes,” supplemented Mrs. Senator 
Daulman, from Iowa, “Miss Covey, who 
shares her cabin, says she hasn’t been in 
for two nights until long after a proper 
bedtime. And my husband himself saw 
her on the hurricane deck with that 
man after ten o'clock.” 

Mrs. Vining met this unwilling gos- 
sip with incredulous composure. “They 
do seem a good deal interested in each 
other. But aren’t your fears imaginary? 
Walking is surely a public enough pas- 
time—and perhaps Miss Covey retires 
early.” 

“T don’t think you quite understand,” 
explained Miss Cornelia. “A friend of 
mine saw him ordering liquors for her 
in the a la carte café; and I’m quite 
certain she isn’t used to wine.” 

“And Mr. Daulman says,” clinched 
the Senator’s wife, “that Mr. Flack’s 
smoking-room stories are abominable!” 

“I’m very sorry,” considered Mrs. 
Vining ; “but I don’t know that there is 
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anything I can say to her. Our ac- | 
quaintance is quite casual. Mv-s. Ray | 
isn’t a schoolgirl, you know. She’s a 
professor’s wife from Maclellan Uni- 
versity.” 

“Gracious!” exploded Miss Adam- 
son. “He must have married a pottle- 
headed freshman. But do understand, 
my dear, we're not criticising her. — 
We’re sure she doesn’t mean any harm, 
and we don’t want any harm to come 
to her.” : 

Mrs. Vining lost no time in marshal- | 
ing her best endeavors to keep the plot 
of the Santa Lucia’s little play within 
strictly legitimate limits. Within an 
hour she had extended an invitation to 
visit her spacious upper-deck cabin and — 
inspect the Paris furbelows about which 
Mrs. Ray had on several occasions ex- 
hibited an ecstatic curiosity. “Oh, I'll 3 
just be delighted to. We'll have an hour | 
before it’s time to dress for dinner. It | 
seems ages since we've had a good talk. | 
I—I was expecting Mr. Flack to teach 
me piquet this afternoon; but I’ve ex- 
cused him to sit in a poker game,”—the | 
sentence fell oddly from her card-simple 7 
lips. 

“T didn’t know there was much poker 
being played this trip.” 

“Indeed there is!” 


Her tone, since 

their last interview, had subtly changed ; — 
it no longer partook of its former | 
sit-at-the-feet-of-social-wisdom quality. } 
She spoke with the authority of superior | 


information. “For pretty high stakes, 7 
too. Mr. Flack’s already won two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 
“Has he? I’m rather sorry to hear 7 
he plays.” 
“Why, why?” 
“Oh, one doesn’t usually associate 7 
poker with one’s friends. It doesn’t ” 


‘seem exactly a safe trait.” 


“Pshaw, Mr. Flack wont bankrupt — 
himself, if that’s what you mean. He 
says he’d have to go up against a mighty 7 
bad losing streak to eat up even the | 
royalties on his ‘Shackles.’ ” q 

“You get on famously together, don’t | 
you?” 

“Yes, it’s been the most wonderful © 
experience for me. I knew we were 
provincial out in Maclellan; but I never | 
knew how provincial, till I met Mr. J 
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Flack. Metropolitan 
life must be splen- 
did. He’s really 
opened up quite 
a new world to 
me. There 
are sO many 
things that— 
women do, 
that I’d never 
dreamed of 
before.” She 
Peowty up a 
épy evening & 
Ww ra and rubbed 
its soft band of 
fur kittenishly 
‘against her cheek. 
“Have you heard 
about 
that 
German ae 
painter- \* 
woman? 
They say 
she takes 
her cigar in 
the -smok- 
ing-room 
with the 
men. Isn't 
that odd? 
Mr. Flack 
says all 
Continental 
society 
women 
smoke 
cigarettes, 
and half of 
our Ameri- 
can women 
do it in- their 
homes. I 
know Rita 
Ansmith, 
that actress 
on my deck, 
smokes, be- 
cause I’ve 
smelt it on 
her, and I 
saw the stewards watching her state- 
room.,”’ 
“I hadn’t heard about the painter- 
woman,”—Mrs. Vining endeavored to 
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speak casually,—“but I should scarcely 
_ call Miss Ansmith a model. Our 
s best little gossips say she’s too 
fond of highballs and going about 

the deck at all hours with men.” 
“Those old gossips make me 
tired! Mr. Flack says the 
women on this boat are a lot 
! of dowdy prudes, anyway—ex- 
; cepting you. He thinks you’re 
y perfectly stunning. I don’t care 
for Miss Ansmith myself.. It may 
be she’s a good sport, as Mr. Flack 
says, but I think her hair’s chemical. 
Still, | don’t believe it’s anyone’s busi- 
ness what she does with her own life, 

do you?” 

“Perhaps not. 
But I think she 
is very unwise. 
Shipboard is a 
pretty small 
world and 
‘\ there are cer- 
3 tain rules of 
Y the social 
‘game that 
well - bred 
people 
usually 
observe. I 
_. don’t be- 
lieve that 
any wom- 
an on the 
Santa 
Lucia can 
afford to 
ignore 
* te te. 
Wouldn't 
you like 
to try on 
that opera 
wrap? 


Mrs. Vining dis- The beau- 


cerned her sitting rye 
abaft a ventilating ty of it’s 
funnel with Mr. in the 


Flack. he y ie fi 
seemed very much — : 


engrossed in each 
Ray put 


other. 
on the 
pretty cloak and pirouetted gayly before 
the small, impaneled mirror of the 
cabin. “I wish I'd brought more dressy 
clothes with me. Margaret’s so poky. 
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about such things. Did you notice that 
poor little creature from Texas, how 
dreadfully she’s dressed? They say 
her husband’s a cattle king. And she 
jumps so when he shouts at her. She 
must be terribly unhappily married.” 
She abandoned the wrap for a pattern 
in rose-point lace. “Isn’t this ex- 
quisite? Will you have to pay duty on 
all these things?” Suddenly she re- 
verted with abruptness: “J think a 
good many women are not happily 
married, don’t you? Either they just 
want a home, or some strong-minded 
man asks them and they don’t know 
how to say no, or they haven’t been out 
in the world and seen—other people 
they might.care for more. Mr. Flack’s 
writing his new play about that. He 
says divorce is the answer every time. 
Oh, did I tell you I’ve invited him out 
to Maclellan to lecture on the drama? 
I must write Norman right away. Mr. 
Flack’s just crazy about coming out. 
Don’t you think it’ll be quite splendid, 
really?” 

“Quite!” was all Mrs. Vining could 
manage. But the syllable proved in- 
adequate. There was a certain tri- 
umphant shifting of the lights in Mrs. 
Ray’s baby-blue eyes, as if in them her 
companion stood convicted of a not un- 
welcome jealousy. 

She slipped out of the opera cloak 
and dropped a bit of lace she’d been 
caressing: “I must go. Why, it’s almost 
time for dinner. It’s been lovely of 
you to show me your things.” 

“T’ve been glad to. Miss Adamson 
has asked me to find a fourth hand for 
a table of bridge this evening. 
Wouldn’t you like to play?” 

“Why, really,’—Mrs. Ray backed 
embarrassedly toward the door,—‘“you 
know I don’t play well enough yet, 
and—” 

“But we'll be glad to teach you.” 

“and Mr. Flack will be expecting 
me to keep our engagement to learn 
piquet. Good-by, dear. I must run 
and dress. I’ve been on deck to-day, 
and my hair’s a sight.” 


AFTER dinner Mrs. Vining kept to 


her cabin. She had some fine 
mending to do; and with it she did some 
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fine thinking—about Mrs. Ray, Mr. 
Flack and Mrs. Ray’s husband Nor- 
man. She had never seen Norman, had 
never heard of him, even, except 
through his wife’s ingenuous chatter ; 
yet somehow she visualized him per- 
fectly and felt very, very sorry. If she 
had been Margaret—but as the merest 
chance acquaintance there seemed noth- 
ing she could do beyond the afternoon’s 
well-pointed hints, which had evidently 
fallen upon heedless ground. 

Miss Adamson’s post-prandial bud- 
get next morning was not encouraging. 
She had been taking a bedtime consti- 
tutional the previous evening and had 
paused for a breath of invigorating air, 
quite by accident,—gquite, my dear!— 
but a few feet from where a checked 
cap and a pink motor-veil were leaning 
over the ship’s rail; and she had over- 
heard Mr. Flack confide to Mrs. Ray 
that she was certainly more attractive 
than she herself imagined, and perhaps 
more clever, and that she was very fool- 
ish to cramp her life to the confines. of 
Maclellan, Illinois. As soon as Miss 
Cornelia realized that if she remained 
longer she would be eavesdropping, 
she had retreated, fortunately unheard, 
thanks to the galoshes which she al- 
ways put on because the decks were so 
slippery. 

Miss Covey, too, had happened upon 
a shocking discovery. She had become 
suspicious of a smell of smoke in Mrs. 
Ray’s clothing,—her scent in this direc- 
tion was particularly keen, because, 
above all other odors, tobacco nauseated 
her,—and she had considered it her 
duty either to confirm her suspicions or 
clear Mrs. Ray of the stigma they im- 
plied. Accordingly, she had. investi- 
gated a storm-coat of the professor’s 
wife and found—a box of Broadway- 
Life cigarettes, with two cigarettes 
missing! As Mrs. Vining had no doubt 
observed, this brand—in a blue box 
with a white band—was Mr. Flack’s 
inseparable indulgence. Miss Covey, 
whereupon, washed her hands of the 
vulgar creature. 

As Blanche Vining left the two indig- 
nant ladies, she could scarcely repress a 
smile, although their information was 
none the less disquieting. Retreating 
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through the writing-room, she en- 
countered Mrs. Ray herself. “Oh, 
good-morning. Is that you? I thought 
it was one of those meddlesome old 
maids. How e#-quisite you look this 
morning! You’re just in time to help 
ine again on my spelling. 
some more in my letter to Norman. 
I’ve just noticed he says in a postscript 
to his Genoa letter that, if summer 
school is out in time, he’ll come on and 
show me around New York. That'll 
mean more galleries and churches. And 
imagine Norman taking me around 
New York, when he hasn’t been there 
since his postgraduate at Columbia! 
Why, Margaret and I know how to get 
about better than he does. And Mr. 
Flack says, if I'll stay over a day or 
two, he'll show me around. I guess 
that would be something like. He's 
promised me a taxi ride up the Hud- 
son, and a dinner at Rector’s and in- 
troductions to—stage people that would 
just take your breath away!” 

Mrs. Vining’s lips tightened. She 
perceived the trend of her companion’s 
butterfly thoughts. “That will be fine 
for Mr. Ray, too. I wish I had a hus- 
band coming a thousand miles across 
the continent to meet me.” 

‘Do you? Wont yours? Oh, I 
mean—of course you haven't any. May- 
be Mr. Ray wont come after all, but 
it’s darling of him to think of it. Have 
you heard about the concert they’re 
getting up? They’ve asked Mr. Flack 
to read a scene from one of his plays. 
I tell him he'll be the hit of the even- 
ing. Jsn’t he perfectly stunning when 
he smiles ?” 

As this tribute seemed to require no 
reply, Mrs. Vining passed on to her 
cabin, selected a duo of tempting novels 
and sought her deck-chair, determined, 
like Miss Covey, to wash her hands of 
Mrs. Ray. But this she found herself 
unable to do. The plot of the Santa 
Lucia’s transpontine drama had taken 
too strong a grip upon her. All morn- 
ing she debated its perplexing angles. 
By luncheon she had decided upon a 
course of conduct that would project 
herself into the cast in a leading role. 

For dinner she consulted her Paris 
trunk and appeared resplendent. As 
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usual she felt J. Irving Flack’s glance 
upon her, still ardent with the latent 
hope of a more than passing recogni- 
tion. This time he was not disap- 
pointed. They were in the music salon, 
where an opera-adoring group awaited 
the caprice of the inevitable prima 
donna—from Duluth. Directly under 
the dramatist’s eyes, Blanche Vining 
deftly unloosed the clasp of her ivory- 
sticked fan and .let it slip to the floor. 
Returning it, he moved over beside her 
with the ill-concealed eagerness of a 
hunter for new prey. 

“May I?” he asked. “It isn’t often 
one has a chance to talk to you.” 

“Isn’t it? Perhaps that is one’s own 
fault, Mr. Flack.” 

“Perhaps—not! I think it’s cruel of 
you, being so exclusive, when—” 

“Have I been exclusive?” 

“Frozen me to the furniture a dozen 
times. And you’re always tied up with 
those tiresome whist fiends.” 

“They're dreadful bromides, aren’t 
they? You might have rescued me 
sooner.” 

“Rescued you! Why, your little 
blonde friend said—” 

“Never mind what Mrs. Ray said.” 

“said that you wore a high-brow 
and didn’t care to meet anybody, not 
even—” 

“Not even J. Irving Flack, of New 
York, the author of ‘Shackles?’ ” 

“Now, don’t kid me. I’ve been just 
dying to come over and play with you 
since the first day out—honestly I 
have.” 

“But I don’t play any more—the kind 
of game you specialize in. Maybe 
you could teach me, though. You've 
been so successful with Mrs. Ray.” 

“The little idiot! Has she been 
talking?” 

“I beg your pardon—” 

“Oh well, nature intended some 
women to make fools of themselves.” 

“And she’s such good copy.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing, only I’m forewarned, 
if you try to fit me into any of those 
modern theories you’ve worked out in 
‘Shackles.’ Tell me, Mr. Flack, are you 
writing another play that—” 

“Help! Look, Duluth is going to 
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Mrs. Ray put on the cloak and pirouetted gayly before the small mirror of the cabin. “I wish I'd brought 
. . Suddenly she reverted with abruptness: “I think a great many women must 


be unhappily married, don’t you?” 
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more dressy clothes with me.” . 
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sing. And that Frenchman over there 
with the mustaches looks as if he'd 
break out into ‘Celeste Aida’ any 
minute. Let's beat it out on deck.” 


MBS: VINING departed for a wrap. 
At the corner of the stateroom 
passageway, she paused and looked 
over her shoulder. Through a sea of 
sofas, Mrs. Ray, face-flushed, blue eyes 
stricken, was steering toward her idol. 
He saw her, and with a laugh that was 
a thrust and a quick parry, he passed 
her by. A clutch at her throat for the 
poor little crumpled professoress—and 
Mrs. Vining saw the episode reg- 
ister. in Cornelia Adamson’s uplifted 


brows and a dozen sardonic smiles that - 


ran around the circle. The third act 
was in full stride, with the villainess 
on the scene, and the audience in that 
state of polite coma known. to enthu- 
siastic critics as “breathless suspense !”’ 
The next morning Miss Adamson 
waylaid her. “What do you mean, my 
dear,” she gasped, “taking up with that 
man? Either you're doing a very chari- 


table deed or a very contemptible one.” 


Cornelia waited for light. None 
was forthcoming. Having refused her 
pedestal, Mrs. Vining was hencefor- 
ward denied even a pebble-stone by the 
whist coterie. 

In the four days. that intervened be- 
fore the Santa Lucia was due off Sandy 
llook, Blanche Vining tasted for the 
first time in her life the bitter sweets 
of notoriety, realized for the first time 
how cutting can be a gentlewoman’s 
“Good morning,” how insolent a gentle- 
man’s smile. ‘Automatically she had 
classed herself with Rita Ansmith. 

Mrs. Ray changed her chair at table 
and went about red-eyed and pathetic- 
ally ominous. Miss Covey had rein- 
stated her to respectability as a virgin 
snatched from the brink. Outwardly 
she accepted this pose; but in her one 
encounter with her rival, her real bit- 
terness leaped forth. “How dared 
vou,” she cried, “steal Mr. Flack away 
from me? And you let on you were 
intellectual, and pretended you were my 
friend! And all your bluff about pro- 
priety! TI think it’s just too venomous. 
And you've poisoned his mind against 
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me. If I could only get him to talk te 
me, I'd make him see you as you are.”’ 

But there was little chance of this. 
Mr. Flack was accomplished at evasion ; 
and every moment of his waking hours 
he “played up” to the statuesque young 
widow who had so mysteriously melted 
toward him. The only difficulty was to 
keep him to the rules of the game—of 
any game. Once when his imperti- 
nences had become too personal and she 
had clamped the lid on him, he com- 
plained, “I don’t quite understand your 
dope. You start a fellow going and 
then side-step him with one of your 
pious-Prudy looks. If you’re out after 
my goat, you'll never get it that way.” 

“I wouldn't know where to look for 
a Broadway goat. But what do you 
think of me, anyway?” 

“[ think you're awfully nice, and 
you'd like to be a little naughty—if you 
knew how and weren't scared to.”. 

“Thanks. I'm afraid you're not a 
very good guesser.” 

“Oh, I guess I am, all right. 
do you think of me?” 

“I’m not telling you—now.” 

“But that’s not fair, when I’ve told 
you. Women never play fair, anyway.” 

“Perhaps I’m afraid it wont be what 
you'll care to hear.” 

“Don’t worry. No man ever cares 
what any woman thinks of him, unless 
he’s been fool enough to fall in love.” 

“I should feel very sorry for any 
man who didn’t care what women 
thought of him.” 

“Oh, of course—women ; but I meant 
any particular woman.” 

Piece by piece, from such conversa- 
tions and from the data Mrs. Ray had 
unwittingly given her earlier in the voy- 
age, she put together the fabric of J. 
Irving Flack’s philosophy. She had 
known the “polite society” life of many 
men of many manners. Here was a 
chance for a back-stairs view. 

The ship’s concert, scheduled for the 
night before arrival in New York, was 
now the all-absorbing topic of interest 
among the passengers. The lady from 
Duluth was to sing a group of songs, 
and an aria with the French tenor; and 
Miss Ansmith had consented to shout 
a coon-song. At the last moment Mr. 
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Flack mysteriously withdrew; but an 
acceptable substitute was found in Mrs. 
Blanche Vining, of Pembina, whom the 
prima donna had discovered both as an 
accompanist and solo performer. 

Mrs. Vining was woefully out of 
practice, but she recognized that tech- 
nique was the least important factor of 
the situation. When the eventful even- 
ing came, she selected a black velvet 
gown, ripped out its lace collar, stripped 
off her rings, and did her hair without 
ornament. Cavaliered by Mr. Flack, 
who turned her music and led the ap- 
plause for her encores, she was the 
sensation of the evening. 

When her numbers were over, her 
eyes sought out a single figure in the 
gay assemblage: Mrs. Ray, shrunk back 
on an obscure divan, one comfort-seek- 
ing hand clasped in Miss Covey’s, the 
other shielding a pallid countenance— 
utterly crushed. Although the amateur 
Thespian’s heart smote her with a 
thousand compunctions, she was true to 
her lines and business. Summoning 
the dramatist, she trailed triumphantly 
from the salon. 

An hour later they were leaning over 
a deserted after-deck rail. Mrs. Vin- 
ing had changed her gown. J. Irving 
Flack’s loudly checked cap bent close 
to her neat toque, and the blue-white 
smoke from his Broadway-Life cigar- 
ette blew into her face even as it had 
- into Mrs. Ray’s. “D’you know,” he con- 
fided, “you were a knock-out to-night, 
a positive knock-out! Simply bowled 
‘em over. And I never suspected you 
could play! You ought to be in concert 
or vaudeville. Why, kiddo, I could get 
you booking to-morrow for two hun- 
dred a week.” 

“Two hundred—with commission. 
Is that a vaudeville knock-out?” 

“There wouldn’t be any commission. 
As a friend I’d be only too glad—” 

“In that case the commission would 
be higher.” 

“You're fond of parables, aren’t you? 
What I mean is this: you stick around 
New York and I'll get you in right.” 

“What do you think I am, Mr. Flack, 
a chorus lady? or a lyceum pianist out 
of a job?” 

. “It’s on me! 


I’ve got to hand it to 
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you there, Mrs. Blanche Vining. You 
may be Montana Ida, the wealthy 
widow of ‘our village,’ or the head 
trimmer of the Pohick millinery out on 
a tear!” 

“No, Mr. Flack, I’m just a little 
Reuben-girl on my way back to Hicks- 
ville. I don’t want to go on the stage, 
and I don’t want to stick around New 
York.” 

“But you'll stop over a few days— 
we're just getting acquainted—and let 
me show you the town. I[’ll—” 

“Take me for a taxi ride up the Hud- 
son, and a supper at Rector’s and in- 
troduce me to—” 

“That little idiot! What’s she been | 
telling you?” 

“Enough, Mr. Flack, to enable me to 
get your measure.” Mrs. Vining rose 
abruptly. There was a subtle shifting 
of shades in her voice. 

“Sit down,” he protested. “It isn’t 7 
time to go inside yet. What do you = 
mean—get my number? Everybody on 
Broadway’s got my number. It isn’t a 
number; it’s a trademark—up-to-the- 
minute goods, filling one theater now 
and going to fill another. See here: 
I’m not very much of a fall guy, 
but I don’t mind telling you you’ve got 
me going just a little. And I can show 
you a pretty good time in New: York. © 
Supper parties every night, and I'll take | 
you behind the scenes of my new: play i 
that’s rehearsing—” 

“Thanks, but I’ve been behind the 
scenes in all I want of your plays. And 
if you don’t mind, I can stand alone 
without the assistance of your arm.” | 
She stepped suddenly out of her char- *% 
acter and confronted him. ‘You asked ¥ 
me who I am, Mr. Flack. I'll tell you. 
I’m the goddess from the trouble- 
machine that steered into your happy. 
drama with that poor little professor’s 
wife from Maclellan. These last -five 
days I’ve stood your smart cynicism 
and your impertinence for just one 
reason: l’ve been determined Mrs. Ray 
should walk off this boat to-morrow and 
be able to look into her husband's eyes 
without a blush or a tremor. I’ve 
been—” 

“You've 
havent you, 


been rather 
about other 


particular, 
people’s 
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Mrs. Vining, . . . cavaliered by Mr. Flack, who turned her music and led the applause for her encores, was 
the sensation of the evening. 
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business?” For a moment, her change 
of front disconcerted him; but he found 
himself instantly with a smile of half 
doubtful, half sinister impudence. 
“What is this, girlie? One of your 
little jokes, that—” The menace of her 
eyes flashed a warning even through the 
night. He threw his cigarette away 
with an angry gesture. “What affair 
of yours was my harmless acquaintance 
with Mrs. Ray? Who appointed you 
censor of the Santa Lucia’s morals? 
If it comes to that, you’re not in a posi- 
tion to be too critical yourself, Mrs.— 
or Miss—Vining, or whatever you call 
yourself. If you think I’m going to 
stand for any small-town busybody mix- 
ing in my affairs, you’re mistaken. It 
isn't too late yet for me to expose you 
to—” 

“I’m exposed already, if that’s any 
satisfaction to you, Mr. Flack. Yester- 
day Miss Adamson passed me at the 
head of the companionway without 
speaking; and this afternoon Mrs. 
Senator Daulman left a bridge table be- 
cause of my presence. And you’re in 
the same boat. Without meaning to, 
I’m afraid Mrs. Ray has betrayed you. 
There isn’t a conservative woman on 
the boat that would touch you with a 
ten-foot pole. And even with the men, 
I gather your smoking-room stories 
have discounted you. So you can see 
what credence—” 

“Pagh!~-D’you suppose I care what a 
bunch of cattle-drovers and Sorosis 
hens say of me!” 

“No, but the purser might.” 

“Do you know what I think of you!” 
He was thoroughly roused now. “I 
think—” 


“T DON’T know, and I’m like you, 
Mr. Flack: I don’t care what men 
think of me—that is, the particular 
sort of male person you are. I’m not 
too much of a lady to tell you what J 
think of you, and I fancy you're going 
to be curious enough to hear me out. 
“Mr. Flack, besides what I’ve ob- 
served on this boat, I know very little 
about you, except that you are a New 
York dramatist with a successful play 
to your credit—or discredit. I’m told 
from the stage you advocate equality of 
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privileges and penalties for women. I’m 
not informed what New Yorkers think 
of your theories, but I am sure there 
are very few ‘provincial’ women who 
care for the sort of equality that per- 
mits a man to examine them with opera- 
glass eyes, address them as ‘Kiddo,’ 
and blow cigarette smoke in their faces. 
I fancy the ‘single standard of morality’ 
is a box-office proposition with you— 
and ‘women’s emancipation’ polite bunk 
for the extra liberty it allows men. 

“But what I’m coming to is this: as a 
dramatist, it has been your business to 
study life, to analyze character, to 
know women. Your eyes are doubly 
open, were doubly open in Mrs. Ray’s 
case. You knew she belonged to a 
type that has no more business with 
cigarettes, and divorce cues, and high- 
balls, than a new-born babe. At the 
least, you intended to make a fool of 
her and then laugh in her face. At far 
from the most, you would have caused 
her to become discontented for life and 
perhaps have broken up her home. I 
don’t know whether your interest in 
her was personal or professional; but 
in either case it did you little credit.” 

“So you’re pious-Prudy after all,”’— 
though his neck throbbed against his 
pointed collar, he carried it off with a 
sneer,—“making an exhibition of your- 
self! If you think I care! For two 
cents I'd tell you what we call your 
kind in New York. What business—” 

“None. I’ve been making it my busi- 
ness, that’s all. But I’ve said about 
everything to you that I wanted. The 
curtain’s down on my sketch. I had in- 
tended to shop a day or two in New 
York, but this whole episode’s been 
like a poisoned breath from the tainted 
life of your city. To-morrow I shall 
be driven straight to the Grand 
Central Station, and as fast as a train’ll 
carry me, I’m going back home to the 
country, to see if my corn’s eared up 
and what the slugs have done to my 
roses. 

“When the Santa Lucia docks, you'll 
be on your way and I'll be on mine. I 
dare say we'll never meet again. At 
first, I’ve no doubt, you'll think of me 
harshly. But afterwards Mr. 
Flack, if you’ve spent a few years trek- 
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king from a studio apartment to Herald 
Square, jollying sassy manicures and 
haughty chorus-girls, blasé flat-dwellers 
and ‘emancipated’ Bohemians, I don’t 
suppose it’s possible for you to imagine 
what a terrible temptation it is to a 
small-town woman whose husband goes 
around in his last. year’s cutaway and 
kisses her good-night from his news- 
paper, to sell out her poor little stock 
of prettiness and respectability to the 
first nobby buyer that comes along with 
the Broadway tag in his buttonhole! 
When you flash that fancy smile of 
yours on Hattie Longacre, she'll ask 
you who’s your dentist and order an- 
other entrée; but Small-town Sarah’ll 
turn out her whole bag of tricks to 
make you work your ivory exhibit 
again. Perhaps, the next time you’re 
tempted to try it on a woman who has 
no armor against your wiles, you'll re- 
member what I have said and—spare 
her. Perhaps—” 

“You're wasting your time, Miss Vin- 
ing. You ought to be writing tracts. 
If I’d known what a—” 

“Very well, then,”—she turned from 
him with a so-be-it shrug—‘you’re 
welcome to make me the villainess in 
your new play. And you'll always re- 
‘member me, Mr. Flack, as the Hicks- 
ville baggage who got your Broadway 
goat.” 

With this thrust, she scurried from 
the half-uttered oath that graced his 
manly lips and sought the refuge of 
her cabin. The asbestos had fallen on 
the “big scene” from the third act— 
and left its chief protagonist a huddle 
of taut nerves on her bunk. 


UT the next morning she was up 

by dawn to finish her packing and 
get a welcome-home look at the harbor. 
At the foot of the grand staircase, as 
she was leaving the boat, Cornelia 
Adamson laid an energetic hand on her 
arm. “I’ve been looking for you every- 
where. My dear, we know all about 
last night,—at least we guess most of it, 
—and we think you’ve been perfectly 
noble! Miss Covey’s told Mrs. Ray, 
and at last she understands what that 
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man really is. Isn’t the crowding on the 
wharf terrible? If I ever get my trunks 
through, I’ll hope to find you again and 
apologize properly.” 

“I’m sure no apology is necessary,” 
said Mrs. Vining evenly. “And I wish‘ 
you good luck on your journey home.” 
As the bustling spinster turned away, 
a reminiscent smile curved her compan- 
ion’s lips. She was tempted to call 
after Miss Cornelia and ask her if she 
had remembered to pack her galoshes. 

In the confusion of the pier Mrs. 
Vining once glimpsed J. Irving Flack 
with a trio of welcoming friends. His 
close-shaven countenance and perfectly 
flashing smile offered no evidence that 
his aplomb had been even remotely dis- 
turbed by his recent experience. 

Sitting on her trunk-lid, Mrs. Vin- 
ing awaited a Customs official. Her 
gaze focused suddenly upon the tardy 
figure of Mrs. Ray descending the 
gangplank. At its foot she paused an 
instant, undecided, like a fluttering 
bird; then, from the crowd, a 
waiting giant sprang forward and 
clasped her in his arms. There fol- 
lowed a few seconds’ excited parley,— 
evidently concerning the absence of 
Cousin Margaret,—after which, arm in 
arm, the Rays disappeared in the 
throng. But not before Mrs. Vining 
had registered an enduring impression 
of the broad shoulders,—with an aca- 
demic droop,—the young-old face, and 
the near-sighted, Phcebe-worshiping 
eyes of the professor from Maclellan. 

“Curtain on the fourth act. And the 
villainess takes the tag!’ She sank back 
thoughtfully on the trunk-lid. “I wonder 
have I been a good Samaritan or just 
a meddlesome-Mattie? Whether she 
was worth the hazard is a question. 
But Norman is up to specifications. If 
I’ve done him a possible service, I’m 
thankful. At any rate, I’ve had the 
pleasure of giving one of our wise little 
Broadway dramatists the gate,”—she 
waved a mental farewell to the haw- 
sered liner and turned to the waiting 
customs official—‘“and the Santa 
Lucia’s made a neat drop for the final 
tableau.” 


Another interesting episode in Mrs. Vining’s career will be de- 
scribed by Walter Jones in our next issue—on sale June 12th. 
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(BOUT an hour after the First National 

| 3ank of Nodville opened its doors, 

u | Happy Haines, general utility man and 

‘“mender” of the Mighty Runyon and Bulger 

Consolidated Circus, Menagerie, Wild West'and 

Hippodrome, entered and made a direct line for the 
receiving-teller’s window. 

One of Happy’s many duties was to visit the bank 
every morning and exchange the major portion of the 
previous day’s intake, which necessarily consisted of 
silver and small bills, for currency of larger 

denomination or New York drafts. For other 
. reasons which will develop later, it was considered 

expedient that Mr. Haines’ visits to the home of 
Midas should be made at an early hour. 

Happy Haines was a tall, slender, good-looking 

young fellow, whose whole life had been passed 

under the shadows of the “Big Top.” His 

creeds were those of the 

old-time, itinerant show- 

man, a simple doctrine 

embracing honesty and 

loyalty to one’s own 
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a devastatin’ devil when it comes to the women.” 


people, while all “towners” or outsiders were 
considered fair game for the hand of the 
spoiler. Every new stand was a foreign coun- 
try inhabited by the enemy. 

As the teller deftly counted the money and 
swept it into the various drawers about his 
desk, he chatted volubly. In no measure did 
he differ greatly from the garden variety of 
folk, because everybody talks to the circus 
man. 

“IT suppose, now,” chirped the little bank- 
clerk, “there are times and occasions when you 
really feel that money is a nuisance.” 

“Yep,” returned Happy. “I’ve seen th’ time 
when I wanted to walk away from it. I mind 
once we was up in th’ Canada country an’ it 
come on rainin’. Th’ top was pitched in a 
holler on black gumbo muck that sticks to 
you like a poor relation an’ loves you like 
a brother. When we come to move th’ . 
pole-wagon,it took - Bt 
thiry span of “““=<z2 72% g 12 
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elephants pushin’ behind to budge.-her. 
Three of us* was elected to carry 
th’ money to th’ cars; we had a 
big day, and th’ hackmen up there go to 
bed with th’ chickens. I'll never forget 
that trampin’ through th’ muck with 
th’ gumbo up to our knees for over two 
miles before we finally landed. I found 
out all about money then—more about 
it what it really was than all th’ ginks 
that ever juggled with frantic finance 
down in Wall Street. You betcha, 
brother, money is a nuisance some- 
times.” 

At the paying-teller’s window, a dan- 
dified little old-young man, with hair 
and mustache dyed to a deep purple 
black, was counting a large roll of bills 
which had been passed out to him in 
exchange for his check. As this re- 
markable statement reached his ears, he 
coughed and sputtered, glancing as- 
kance at Happy Haines. By look and 
action his whole personality resented 
the imputation. Money a nuisance? O 
tempora! O mores! what heresy! what 
was the world coming to? 

Happy winked confidentially at the 
receiving-teller. ‘One of your leadin’ 
citizens?” he interrogated in an under- 
tone. “One of th’ original get-an’-keep- 
it family. I'll bet two generations back, 
whenever his granddaddy had his collar 
buttoned, he kidded hisself into thinkin’ 
he was dressed up—-th’ kind that wears 
a four hat an’ a fourteen shoe.” 

The teller nodded appreciation. “You 
hit it,” he volunteered. “His name is 
Bulkeley J. Tears. They got here first 
and stayed because the off-mule laid 
down and died. In twenty years prop- 
erty went from twenty-five cents to 
twenty-five hundred dollars an acre. 
The Tears family take all the credit 
for it. This exhibit is the last of a 
long line of reckless spendthrifts. He’s 
an old bachelor and has the money craze 
so bad that he’d follow a picayune to 
perdition. Why—” 

“Don’t he never loosen up?” interro- 
gated the circus man. 

“Oh, yes,” responded the banker ; “he 
parts for hair-dye, and patent medicine 
that’s guaranteed to preserve eternal 
youth. He works hard trying to whirl 
the wheels the wrong way. Also he 
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buys a few clothes. Outside of that, 
he isn’t worth as much to the com- 
munity as a laborer earning two dollars 
for a union shift.” 

sit of a dandy, too, 
Happy critically. 

“Thinks he’s a demon with the 
women folks,” laughingly responded the 
other. “But you should see him ov 
dress parade; he has speed to burn.” 

“An’ don’t care how much money he 
draws out of th’ bank,” mused Happy. 
who, having unearthed a likely vein. 
was about to exhaust its possibilities. 

“Oh, that’s an everyday occurrence,” 
confided the clerk. “Whenever he 
hears of some one who is about to hit 
the financial rocks, he draws a lot of 
regular money and makes motions at 
the victim. After that it’s the deluge.” 

“Some chilly guy, eh?” 

“He’d make a blast-furnace look like 
an ice-wagon,” responded the other, 
who prided himself on his ability to 
twist thought into novel expression. 

Happy Haines’ chortled appre- 
ciatively. He gathered up his money 
and pushed two reserve-seat tickets to 
the man behind the railing. “Here's 
a couple of ‘Annie Oakley’s,’” he in- 
toned hospitably. “Come out an’ look 
us over, brother. Ask for Happy, at 
th’ front door, an’ I’ll show you around. 
We've got somethin’ in th’ way of a 
real horse-opera.”’ 

Haines strolled out into the street 
and, turning to the right, halted beside 
a couple of farmers who were evidently 
waiting to view the parade. In a minor 
key Mr. Haines was happily humming 
an old nursery rhyme. 


” 


ventured 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A bottle full of rye, 
Four an’ twenty blackbirds, 
Baked in a pie. 


To all outward appearance, how- 
ever, Mr. Haines was lost in contempla- 
tion of the building on the opposite 
side of the street. 

“Give it a name, Happy,” whispered 
one of the farmers, who was known in 
“Big Mitt circles’ as “Toothpick 
Tauber.” His make-up as a_ horny- 
handed son of toil would have baffled 
an army of plain-clothes pussy-foots. 


” 
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“Th’ gink with th’ painted roof an’ 
th’ double-cylinder cheaters,” replied 
Mr. Haines out of the corner of his 
mouth. “Can’t you make him? He’s 
just crossin’ th’ street, an’ he has a 
roll in his kick that an elephant couldn’t 
carry.” 

“Um, um! Looks tough enough to 
put a rawhide factory on th’ blink,” 
protested Toothpick. “If I knowed 
what his bug was I might get a runnin’ 
start.” 

“Name is Bulkeley J. Tears,” vouch- 
safed the Mender. “He was stung by 
th’ money-bug th’ day he was born. He 
can squeeze a dollar until Liberty 
hollers for help. Owns all th’ land 
around here an’ has a mortgage on 
what’s left, which oughter be good 
enough for an openin’. Outside o’ that, 
you might cop th’ kale by throwin’ a 
few kisses at him. He thinks he’s a 
devastatin’ devil when it comes to 


women. But it’s your lay,. Toothpick,” 
concluded Mr. Haines, airily, as he 
prepared to depart. “This guy aint got 
no armor on, so get off’n your foot an’ 


go ta it. Me for th’ kid show.” 

A FEW minutes thereafter, Bulkeley 
J. Tears was standing opposite the 

Courthouse, when he was accosted by 

a prosperous looking man, decidedly of 

the agricultural type. 

“Excuse me, sir,” exclaimed the lat- 
ter, in apologetic tones, “but I’m a 
stranger in these parts and I was look- 
ing for a gentleman named Tears— 
Bulkeley J. Tears. I have business 
with him, but I suppose he'll be like 
the rest-of the folks in this town—hard 
to find on circus day.” 

Bulkeley J. coughed as he instinc- 
tively scented a customer. “Tears— 
Tears,” he exclaimed with an unusual 
display of affability. “Why, this is a 
remarkable coincidence. I’m Bulkeley 
J. Tears. What can I do for you?” 

“T was lookin’ to buy a farm—about 
a hundred and fifty acres,” replied the 
farmer. “I’m from th’ East an’ I cal- 
culate to move my folks out West. It’s 
a better chance for th’ boys growin’ up. 
I made some inquiries an’ was referred 
to you.” 

“T have just what you want—exactly 
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what you want,” hummed Bulkeley J. 
“If you will wait a moment, I'll get a 
conveyance and take you out and show 
you over the place. It’s only—” 

“Can’t go till to-morrow,” interrupted 
the farmer, decisively. “I don’t never 
miss a circus, an’ in fact I was just up 
to th’ drug store to buy a couple o’ 
seats. I figured on gettin’ some one to 
go with me, because I never can enjoy 
myself alone. Supposin’ you come 
along, if you aint got anything better 
to do, an’ we'll start for th’ farm early 
in th’ mornin’ ?” 

Bulkeley J. Tears was primarily op- 
posed to circuses. But Nodville was 
full of enterprising real-estate impre- 
sarios who might corral a confiding 
stranger if left to himself. With admir- 
ably simulated enthusiasm Bulkeley J. 
consented, and they sallied forth. 

Once on the circus lot, as he stood 
for a moment listening to the ballyhoo, 
he turned about to find his agri- 
cultural friend missing. For an instant 
Bulkeley J. was perturbed. He was 
mightily afraid of losing such a pros- 
pect, but before he could institute a 
search for the missing one, the farmer 
came rushing back, his whole counte- 
nance aglow with excitement. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed, “but you missed 
it! Say, come on an’ let’s see if he’s 
there yet. It’s a feller behind that tent, 
an’ he has a monkey bigger than any 
man on th’ ground. Come on, let’s 
hurry up or maybe you wont get a 
chance to see it!” 

The farmer started off, Bulkeley J. 
following closely at his heels. He led 
the way behind a canvas curtain imme- 
diately back of. the side-show. 

“Where is he?” inquired the farmer 
of a man who was standing aimlessly 
about. 

“Where’s what?” 

“Why, that big monkey that was here 
a few minutes ago.” 

“Oh,” replied the man, “they just 
took him through to the big top. He 
went that way’—pointing towards an 
opening which stood close to the side 
walls of the main tent. 

The farmer hastened in the direc- 
tion designated, but having once passed 
through, his whole attention focused 
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With the eye ofa + ij 
ferret Bulkeley J. jf ~ 
Tears followed the / 
munich. os 
under which he was 
positive the little pea rested. 


itself upon a_new attraction. Behind 
a little counter a tall, slim man was 
droning forth a set speech regarding 
the desirable qualities of a certain brand 
of tea he professed to be selling. 

As Bulkeley J. and his companion 
entered, the tea expert was announcing 
to a little group of men who stood 
about: “This is the day, my friends, 
this is the day. In each and every 
county of every State in the Union we 
make it a practice to give away a large 
capital prize, and in order to decide the 
winner, I am going to ask each of you 
to pick out a number. This is the day 
for the big drawing, and the prize of 
fifty dollars, which is the capital prize, 
will be paid over to the individual lucky 
enough to pick the right number. We 
are simply advertising our business, my 
friends, and we find this method one of 
the most successful forms of publicity 
extant. Will each and every one of 
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you favor me by stepping forward and 
choosing a number, after which the 


wheel will decide the winner. Remem- 
ber it is free of charge, the only thing 
we request being that the winner of our 
capital prize gives us some evidence of 
his responsibility.” 

The man behind the tea counter ex- 
tended a number of pasteboard paddles, 
which he held in his hand, towards the 
crowd. “They’re all numbered, my 
friends,” he attested, “all numbered in 
plain lettering. I have to request that 
you will each choose one. The winner 
of the capital prize will be paid in coin 
of the realm, the regular medium of 
exchange, ¢ pluribus unum. Fifty dol- 
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lars in bills of the United States treas- 
ury, my friends, f-i-f-t-y d-o-l-l-a-r-s, 
my friends; real money—large as life, 
green as grass and good as gold.” 

The farmer who had accompanied 
Bulkeley J. reached forth and grasped a 
couple of the paddles, handing one to 
the latter. “We might as well be in on 
everything,” he whispered, “and this 
don’t cost nothing.” 

“All down, all red-eye,” shrilled the 
tea salesman. ‘‘Everyone hold his own 
number. My friends, let us woo the 
fickle goddess. Watch the wheel as it 
spins, in order that you may assure 
yourselves that there is neither decep- 
tion nor favoritism of any kind.” 

With a deft motion of his fingers he 
set the wheel spinning; it whirled about 
on its axis and hummed merrily. Then 
it slowed down and came to a reluctant 
stop. The indicator was pointing to 
number seven. Bulkeley J. Tears 


emitted a hysterical chuckle. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “I have it! 
Number seven, here- it is! 
the money now?” 


Do I get 
He was bubbling- 
over with excitement. 

“Absolutely and certainly,” droned 
the man at the wheel. “You get it right 
here; also my congratulations on your 
good luck.” 

From a bulky roll he proceeded to 
peel off two twenties and a ten. “All 
you've got to do, brother,” he amended, 
“is to prove to us, as | stated originally, 
that you are a responsible citizen so 
far as your financial position in the 
community is concerned.” 

“My financial position!” quoth 
Bulkeley J. “Why, my dear sir, nobody 
would question that, in Nodville, or for 
that matter, in the whole State. Of 
course you are a stranger to me, but I 
can convince you here and now.” From 
the inside pocket of his waistcoat he 
drew forth an impressive-looking wal- 
let. “See,” he exclaimed, as he dis- 
played its contents. “There is exactly 
five thousand dollars in this wallet. I 
just drew it out of the bank. That 
will surely convince you.” - 

“Fair enough, fair enough,” replied 
the tea-demonstrator. ‘“You have com- 
plied absolutely with all the rules, and 
the capital prize is yours.” 
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He passed the bills across the table. 
“Good luck to you, brother!” he ex- 
claimed heartily. “Say a good word 
for the brand whenever you get a 
chance.” 


A® Bulkeley J. Tears was trium- 
phantly stowing away his newly 
found wealth, his attention was at- 
tracted by a loud cry of jubilation from 
his former friend. He pressed his way 
into the crowd at the opposite side of 
the compartment, where the latter was 
waving aloft a crisp hundred-dollar bill. 
“No use trying to fool me,” chortled 
the horny-handed one. “I seen it all the 
time. Th’ hand aint always quicker 
than th’ eye, by cracky. It’s a shame 
to take the money, that’s what it is.” 

In the center of the group a stout 
man was standing behind a diminutive 
lay-out, on which, face downward, were 
disposed three walnut shells. 

“That’s all right; nobody is breakin’ 
their hearts because you won a bet,” 
protested the stout man in aggrieved 
tones. “The Lord’s good, and the day’s 
early.” He lurched forward slightly 
on his toes and hiccoughed. To the 
experienced eye of Bulkeley J. he had 
been drinking heavily. “You (hic) 
can’t (hic) do it again (hic), for money 
(hic) or marbles,” challenged the fat 
one. 

“T can’t, eh?” bantered the farmer. 
“That's what you say, but how much 
will you bet I can’t?” He winked slyly 
at Bulkeley J. 

“Tha’s all right, tha’s all right,” re- 
turned the fat one, huskily. “I’ve (hic) 
cut many a comb (hic) in my time. 
Watch the little pea now. Keep your 
lamps on it and don’t (hic) let it get 
away from you.” He moved the shells 
awkwardly and slowly about the board. 
“How much will you (hic) bet now 
that you know where it is?” he qua- 
vered. “How much will you (hic) bet? 
Don’t be a piker!” - 

With the eye of a ferret, Bulkeley J. 
Tears followed the course of the shell 
under which he was positive that 
the little pea reposed, his itching fingers 
toying at the same time with a small 
roll of bills in his trousers pocket. 

“T’ll bet five hundred or any part of 
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it!’ shrilled the farmer. “I’m no 
piker! An’ nobody ever accused me of 
bein’ a tin-horn. Five hundred or any 
part of it!’ From his pocket he drew 
a bundle of yellow-backed bills held to- 
gether by a stout elastic band. 

“You're on!” shouted the manipu- 
lator of the shells. “You're on. All 
you've got to (hic) do is to (hic) pick 
the right one and you get the money. 
Come, hurry up, make a choice! Don’t 


“(The specific,” breathed Happy. “It’s an 
extract, triple-distilled, made up of ele- 


phant’s milk and herbs that are older than Noah’s Ark.” 


be afraid—lay your finger on it; it’s 
(hic) guaranteed not to bite.” 

The farmer reached forward and 
placed his finger firmly on the center 


shell. “That’s the one!” he exclaimed. 
“My money goes that way. Perhaps 
some of the other gentlemen around 
here would like to back my judgment.” 
He turned and looked inquiringly at 
the capitalist. 

In the language of the fraternity, 
Bulkeley J. Tears had already been 
“blooded.” The money-lust was sub- 
merging his more conservative and cau- 
tious self. He may have had a qualm 
or two, but some unseen power was 
pushing him forward. 

“T’ll bet fifty dollars,” he stammered. 
“T'll bet fifty dollars that my friend is 
right.” 
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“Better not,’ cautioned the fat man. 
“T wouldn't (hic) if I was you. I’m 
bound to beat him. Keep your money, 
stranger. You can use it to (hic) bet- 
ter advantage buyin’ (hic) coffee an’ 
bacon for the children. Anchor your 
money to your boot, friend.” 

“I don’t need a guardian,” protested 
Bulkeley J. with considerable warmth. 
“Tf I did, I wouldn’t come here to look 
for one. My money is not counterfeit. 
Do you accept the wager?” 

“Surely, (hic) surely,” droned the 


fat man. “Nobody is holdin’ you. 
Take the bridle off and go as far as 
you like. But watch the result; that’s 
all I got to say. And don’t squawk 
when you lose your money. Are you all 
ready, gentlemen? Nobody else? All 
right, partner, lift her up and see what 
you've got.” 

Bulkeley J. stood on tiptoe peering 
over the farmer’s shoulder. The lat- 
ter lifted the shell on which he had kept 
his finger firmly pressed. Lo and be- 
hold! the elusive pea lay underneath. 

With a yell of righteous indignation 
the stout gambler brought his fist down 
with a bang that caused the shells to 
jump from their abiding place. He 
cursed his own lack of ingenuity as he 
grudgingly counted out the money. 
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The countryman folded the bills up, 
pocketed them and turned about as if 
to leave. The fat one’s countenance 
was purple with suppressed rage. 

“You a sport!” he taunted indig- 
nantly. “You a (hic) sport? Why, 
you damned hayseed, you can’t spell th’ 
word! Come on, take another whirl 
at it! Bet the limit, and when your 
money is gone, I’ll turn you for the 
clothes you’re wearin’. I’m the (hic) 
old game chicken breed, I am.” 

He again manipulated the shells, 
slower if anything and with apparently 
considerably less deftness than before. 
To Bulkeley J. it was more than ap- 
parent that the pea was under the shell 
to the right. There was no question 
about this, because so awkwardly did 
the drunken gambler manipulate the 
tools of his trade that the shell re- 
mained tilted slightly, resting on the 
edge of the little disc itself. Anyone 
but a blind man could not possibly have 
made a mistake. 

“Come on,” begged the gambler. 
“Get busy if you want to (hic) back 
your Opinion.” 

As he spoke, he reached carelessly 
over, moved the shell forward so that 
it completely covered the pea. “Five 
thousand that you can’t pick the right 
one. Wont none of you sports back 
your eyesight ?” 

“T aint got that much about me,” pro- 
tested the farmer, “but I’ve got twenty- 
five hundred that’s not workin’. I'll 
turn it loose.” 

“Five thousand or nothin 
the gambler. 

Bulkeley J. Tears had tasted the 
insidious delight of acquiring easy 
money. The miser’s soul within him 
yearned for more. He had never 
trusted other men, but up to this time 
of writing his eyes had never de- 
ceived him. He drew forth his wallet 
and counted out the amount necessary 
to make up the other half of the wager. 
Then with a cackle of triumph he 
reached forward and lifted the shell. 

As he did so he staggered back 
in astonishment. The space underneath 
was as empty as if the pea had never 
existed. 

His farmer friend groaned; his soul 


, 1? 


insisted 
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was racked in agony. “I’m ruined, 
ruined!’ he wailed. “That’s all the 
money I had to buy a farm. I never 
can go home again!” 

But just then another happening 
stirred bystanders and principals into 
immediate action. A shock-headed boy 
rushed in, all out of breath. “Th’ 
sheriff an’ th’ police are comin’!” he 
panted. “Beat it, or all of you folks 
will be arrested!” 

Bulkeley J. stood not on the order of 
his going. It was bad enough to lose 
his money but still worse if he were to 
find himself under arrest as a common 
gambler. He made a hasty dive under- 
neath the side walls and found himself 
on the outside of the tent. Without 
once glancing backward, he scurried as 
hastily as his little legs would carry him 
in the direction of the city. 


HAPPY HAINES had made his last 

ballyhoo and was descending from 

the rostrum when Toothpick Tauber 
hurriedly approached. 

“We trimmed him like ‘a drunken 

sailor and gave him the square-toe blow- 


off,” breathed Toothpick in a dra- 
matic aside. “But say, Happy, he’s 
liable to squawk. A guy with a moun- 
tain o’ money behind him kin run in 
circles and paw up a lot of territory 
when he gets started. Better trail him 
and square th’ simp if it comes to a 
whippin’ finish.” 

The Mender nodded and _ hastily 
pocketed the roll of bills thrust in his 
hands by Toothpick ; then he set out to- 
wards the town in the direction that 
Bulkeley J. Tears had taken. 

The latter gentleman was standing ir- 
resolutely on the corner of the main 
street, exceedingly perturbed in spirit. 
What course should he pursue, he 
wondered. If he reported his loss to 
the authorities, the whole community 
would be cognizant of the story of his 
undoing. On the other hand, there was 
twenty-five hundred dollars of good and 
legal tender. It might have been bet- 
ter to have lost one’s right arm. 
Bulkeley J. Tears was deep in cogita- 
tion when he felt a hand on his shoul- 
der, and wheeling quickly he looked into 
the ingenuous face of Happy Haines. 
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He opened his lips to speak, but the 
newcomer laid his hand upon his lips 
and enjoined secrecy. 

“This way,’ he whispered, leading 
his companion through the open door 
of a café in which there were private 
boxes. “I heard all about it an’ I’m 
on their trail.” 

“Didn’t I see you in the bank this 
morning?” queried Bulkeley J. ‘Don’t 
you belong to the circus?” 

“Sure I do,’ responded the Mender. 
“Sure I do, an’ that’s th’ reason I’m on 
this job. I’ve been layin’ for that gang 
of crooks, an’ I guess I’ve caught up 
with ‘em now. Sh! sh! Just lay 
dormy an’ J’ll get your money back.” 

“T don’t understand it,” quavered 
Bulkeley J. “I don’t understand—” 

Happy Haines bestowed upon his 
companion an admirably feigned look 
of surprise mingled with resentment. 

“What do you suppose we keep three 
detectives for,” he snorted, “if we aint 
got plenty of use for them? Do you 
suppose we carry ’em around to play 
th’ piano for th’ old man? Why, them 
fellers keeps us on th’ run all th’ time. 


They foller us from town to town and 
spring new ones every day in th’ week. 
Th’ trouble is everybody that loses any- 
thing runs to th’ police station, and them 
burglars cut it fifty-fifty with th’ guns. 
Th’ only way to get your money back 
is to keep under cover an’ let us do th’ 


work. I took this job myself so as to 
make a sure shot of it, an’ I'll guarantee 
to have your money by this day next 
week. I’ve been treasurer of this show 
twenty years now, an’ I never made a 
flivver yet when I put me golden slip- 
pers on.” 

“Twenty years!’ exclaimed Bulke- 
ley J. Tears in astonished tones. “Why, 
my dear sir, you don’t look to be over 
twenty-four at the very outside.” 

‘Happy laughed in boyish delight. 

“How old do you think I really am?” 
he queried, as he leaned across the table 
and looked Bulkeley J. right in the eye. 
“How old do you think I am? Well, 
I’ll save you the trouble because you 
couldn’t get the answer in a thousand 
years. On the twentieth of next April 
I'll celebrate my sixty-eighth birthday. 
What do you know about that ?” 
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“Sixty-eight!” gasped Bulkeley J. 
“It’s ridiculous, impossible !” 

“I knowed you wouldn’t get it,” as- 
sented the circus man. ‘Nobody does 
till I hand ’em th’ gimick.” 

“The what?’ murmured B. J. in 
awed tones. 

“The specific,” breathed Happy. “It’s 
th’ elixir which was gave to me by old 
Hassam Ben Ali, which same he brung 
with him from India to th’ World’s 
Fair with th’ Maharajah’s elephants. 
He and me was side-kicks, an’ th’ day 
old Dinah went muhst an’ crushed him 
so’s his light went out, he willed it to 
me. It’s an extract, triple-distilled, 
made up of elephant’s milk an’ herbs 
that are older than Noah’s Ark. One 
drop of it, onct a week, in cow’s milk, 
hot from its native source, did th’ work. 
I was two years older than Hassam, an’ 
th’ day he was killed he didn’t look an 
hour over twenty. 

“T began takin’ it right away, a drop 
a week fer ten consecutive weeks, an’ 
my hair, which was showin’ gray in 
spots, was as black as you see it now, 
before th’ month was up.” 

The Mender paused, regarded Bulke- 
ley J. solemnly for a moment or two, 
wagged his head gravely from side to 
side and from the inner pocket of his 
coat produced a tiny vial, ostentatiously 
protected with red sealing wax. 

“It’s all that’s left of it,’ whispered 
Happy. “You couldn’t get another 
drop of it for love or money between 
here and Halifax. I may never need 
to use it again myself, because it cer- 
tainly looks as if it did a good job.” 

“Marvelous,” ejaculated the local 
capitalist. “And you mean absolutely to 
make that statement to me as being true 
in every respect?” 

Happy opened his lips to reply, when 
a knock at the door interrupted him. 
He hastily concealed the vial before 
giving the visitor permission to enter. 

As the door swung open, a tall, sal- 
low man appeared, standing on the 
threshold. Happy Haines scowled at 
him. “You here again?’ he inter- 
rogated, with acidity in his tones. 
“Haven’t I told you not to follow me 
around? It aint no use; there’s-nothin’ . 
doin’. Go on an’ get out.” 









“For God’s sake, let me have some 
of it!” whined the sallow man as he 
shuffled uneasily towards the table. 
‘Let me have just ten drops—only ten, 
and I wont never bother you again. I 
wont ask anything more, and I’m willin’ 
to pay for it. Ill give you a hundred 
dollars a drop. I’m willin’ and ready 
to pay that.” He laid ten crisp century 
notes on the table. “Don’t this money 
talk?” he protested. “Aint you got no 
heart nor no soul? I followed you 
clean from New Orleans; don’t my 
money talk?” 

“Perhaps it does,” remarked Mr. 
Haines, tartly, “but it don’t converse in 
th’ right language. I told you before 
to leave me alone.” With careless mo- 
tion he swept the bills off the table on 
to the floor. “Get out,” he growled. 
“If you hound me any more, I'll have 
you arrested.” 

As the sallow man slunk out of the 
room, Bulkeley J. Tears shifted uneasily 
in his chair. He had seen a new light ; 
he had been given an ocular demon- 
stration. Happy again took the vial 
from his pocket and fondled it. Bulke- 
ley J. gulped hard, while he glued his 
eyes. on the precious receptacle. 

“Th’ ingredients of a true elixir,” 
resumed Happy oracularly, drifting off 
into a patter garnered by him in his 
very youthful days from an itinerant 
medicine fakir. ‘“Th’ ingredients of a 
true elixir has its source from com- 
patible potentialities that sustain com- 
bustion an’ fermentation. It is by these 
salient processes that the human frame 
preserves its normal integrity. These 
latter direct chemical and physical 
transformations, absorbing that which 
the body requires for the promotion of 
organization, proving beyond a doubt 
that once in the possession of this elixir 
we can live indefinitely. Am I right, 
and do you get me?” 

Bulkeley J. Tears nodded weakly ; 
under the hypnotic spell of the Mender 
he was rapidly taking the count. 

“Are you sure you can recover this 
money?” he interrogated. 


“Can rain fall downwards?” re- 


torted Happy Haines airily. 
The little man swallowed hard a 
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couple of times. “T’ll tell you what I’ll 
do,” he ventured in tones of suppressed 
excitement. “I have a_ proposition. 
Let me have ten drops of the elixir, and 
you're at liberty to keep the money 
when you recover it. Besides, that I 
am willing to give you five hundred 
dollars in cash.” He drew forth his 
wallet and laid it on the table. 

Happy scowled and asked “Did I ever 
offer it for sale? You don’t realize 
even yet what I’ve got; you don’t know 
that this has been handed down from 
Methuselah. Do you think he croaked 
in bed? - Well, he didn’t. No, sir, a 
camel stampeded with him an’ fell 
down a gulley, breakin’ his neck. I 
had that straight from Hassam, angl he 
seen th’ blow-off, his own self.” 

The circus man made a motion as if 
to go, but Bulkeley J., with tenacious 
grasp, clung to his arm. “I'll make it 
two thousand cash for ten drops,” he 
gurgled, almost breathlessly. “You 
mustn’t get angry with me. Please 
don’t take offense at anything I say. 
I must have it! There is my pocket- 
book; help yourself. I tell you I must 
have it. Here it is, here it is!” He 
pushed a wad of bills across the table. 

Happy Haines regarded his victim 
gloomily. “I'll make an exception in 
your case,” he drawled, as his hand 
closed on the money. “Th’ one an’ 
only exception I ever made, in your 
case. 

“You’ve got somethin’, pal,” he con- 
tinued solemnly. “You've got some- 
thin’ which I never thought I’d let go 
of—somethin’ that th’ Queen of Sheba 
might have committed murder for.” 
Happy paused to let the latter state- 
ment find a habitat. “Yes, sir,” he 
attested, “a brand of dope that would 
have forced King Solomon to put a 
mechanic’s lien on th’ Temple. A drop 
a week, for ten consecutive weeks, taken 
in a glassful of milk, warm as it comes 
from th’ cow—a single drop a week; 
and then,” concluded Mr. Haines, with 
the old declamatory movement of both 
arms which had made him so famous 
as a kid show-orator, “—then, pal, that’s 
all you gotta do.’ Natur’ll ’tend to th’ 
rest. You’re a-goin’ to live forever.” 





Spring 
Cleaning 


CHANNING POL- 
LOCK’S REVIEW OF 
THE NEW PLAYS 








WAS reading from that most 

| poetic and imaginative work 

of fiction, the seed-catalogue. 

ie “Harbinger - of - spring. A small, 

smooth herb (erigenia bulbosa) of the 
parsley family (umbellifere).” 

“The parsley family,” quoth The 
Lady Who Goes to the Theater with 
Me, “is to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing a member so charmingly named. 
Fancy applying harbinger-of-spring to 
a kind of parsley! Like calling a prize- 
fighter Richard le Gallienne! 

To me, the first harbingers of spring 
are circuses and crocuses.’ 

“There are many more,” I answered, 
“laziness, lovers on park benches, 
longing to see green things, ladies with 
rags about their heads sitting on win- 
dow-sills, revivals, dandelion salad, 
street pianos, and the cleaning out of 
theaters.” 

“The cleaning out of theaters” does 
not refer to the work of scrubwomen, 
but to the sweeping away of the sea- 
son’s successes. One by one, about this 
time of year, they disappear from the 
boards, and stages, temporarily tenant- 
less, are occupied either by revivals of 
old plays or by new plays whose man- 
agers are glad to get in anywhere for 
the few weeks that remain before hot 
weather. Of recent substantial hits, 
“Twin Beds,” “On Trial,” “Under 
Cover,” “It Pays to Advertise,” “Daddy 
Long Legs,” “The Law of the Land,” 
“Kick In,” “Chin-Chin,” “Marie Odile,” 














New York’s latest in drama: 


“A Pair of Silk Stockings,” “Expe- 
rience,” “Outcast,” “The Only Girl,” 
“Watch Your Step,” “Hello, Broad- 
way,” “The Shadow” and “The Show 
Shop,”—most of them opening at- 
tractions of the late autumn, and 
many to be credited with two hun- 
dred performances,—half a dozen are 
gone already. The others have not 
long to remain. Granville Barker’s 
significant season probably will have 
terminated before this magazine reaches 
you, and with it the life of Wallack’s. 

Mr. Barker’s visit has been a con- 
spicuous part of the artistic: impetus 
manifest during the past four or five 
years, in the American Theater. It is 
curious that “the theatrical business” 
should have reached low ebb at flood- 
tide in “the art of the theater.” Or, 
perhaps it isn’t. Ebb inevitably pre- 
cedes flood ; necessity is the mother of 
artistic invention ; and what is going on 
just now may be only a sort of quin- 
quagenarial spring cleaning. Perhaps 
it is not the theater that is ruined, but 
theatrical managers —an outlived ré- 
gime that began as ushers or haber- 
dashers, boasted that it never read a 
book, pretended to no knowledge of 
histrionic history or literature, and re- 
duced the playhouse to the level of “an 
art conducted on commercial lines by 
bad business men.’ 

Possibly the theater has been left 
stranded not because public interest 
has receded but because public taste 
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“The Shepherd in the 
of black curtains by figures 





has risen. While audiences have been 
deserting the drama for motion pic- 
tures, new audiences have been in 
process of preparation — audiences 
formed about the nucleus that used to 
come out for Willard or Mansfield, au- 
diences that account for the sudden 
sale of published plays, for incipient 
interest in endowed or municipal insti- 


tutions, for Stage Societies and neigh- 
borhood playhouses and Bandbox thea- 


ters. One class has dropped back be- 
cause the theater required too much; 
the other has held aloof because it 
gave too little. Between these two 
yawns a widening gulf which Walter 
Prichard Eaton discovered in a recent 
article on ‘“Class-Consciousness and 
the ‘Movies.’” The drama cannot de- 
scend to the first level; it must ascend, 
and is ascending, to the second. 
Compare the play of twenty years ago 
—“Trilby,” revived at the Shubert— 
with the play of to-day—“The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” at Wallack’s. And if one 
is proving as profitable as the other, it 
is because “Trilby” makes a last appeal 
to both classes—to the first through its 
sympathies, and to the second through 
its curiosity. 


“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA” 


‘THE other night, at a dinner to Gran- 

ville Barker, I said jocularly that 
audiences were of two kinds—the high- 
brow and the Hof-brau. 


With 


Cartoons 


Distance,” a pantomime, in which a fairy story is enacted against a background 
white from head to foot. 


Actually, the division is between the 
thinkers and the feelers. 

There is a type of human that can 
be entertained only by having its emo- 
tions stirred. To this type nothing is 
drama that is not physical. Comedy is 
a stout gentleman slipping on a banana- 
peel; tragedy a girl killed by an auto- 
mobile. These may find their titillation 
on any street corner. They will not be 
diverted by “The Doctor’s Dilemma.” 

But to persons of reasonable intelli- 
gence, and vocabularies passing the 
boundary of four hundred words de- 
scribed by Augustus Thomas, there can 
be nothing recondite in George Bernard 
Shaw. He has much in common with 
George Cohan—for one thing, a simple 
faith that sweet are the uses of adver- 
tisement. You can’t help thinking of 
Cohan when, in the comedy at Wal- 
lack’s, you hear Shaw’s characters 
discussing Shaw. “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma” is always thoughtful, but 
rarely profound and never ponderous. 
Any man whose knowledge of the 
subject ‘of his play overflows into a 
ninety-two-page preface is worth hear- 
ing—but no one need read the preface. 
(I haven’t read it myself. People who 
write have no time to read. Some 
year I shall stop giving out, and take 
in for a while, and afterward, perhaps, 
I shall shed like Shaw.) “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma” suggested to me four 
programfuls of notes, but it is quite 
possible to enjoy the piece as one en- 
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joys “The Ziegfeld Follies.” Shaw is a 
mental Leon Errol. He is O. Henry, 
Charles Hoyt, A. W. Pinero, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Oscar Wilde and George 
Bernard Shaw. 

It is rather late to discover “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,’ which was pro- 
duced by Mr. Barker, in association 
with J. E. Vedrenne, at the Court Thea- 
ter, London, in 1906, and published 
soon afterward by Brentano’s, but no 
other emanation newly disclosed so se- 
curely sets this Irishman in that group 
of literary supermen who begin where 
most of us leave off. “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma” is a work of wanton, almost 
insane, genius. Its author is wickedly 
wasteful of wit; recklessly extravagant 
in a vulgar display of wisdom; prodigal 
and unrestrained in heaping up a verbal 
pile of varied and unassorted intellec- 
tual wealth. He wallows in words; 
they flow from him in a tumbling and 
coruscating torrent, like water over 
Niagara. Nowadays men write plays 
as they write telegrams; Shaw writes 
them as if he were, paid a penny a line. 

Of course, “The Doctor’s Dilemma” 
is no more a play than life is a play— 
or Puck, or Judge. It is dramatic as a 
joint debate. The string of story hold- 
ing together the dialogue is so slight 
that it threatens to break anywhere, 
leaving any act, or each of them, an 
independent entity. There is not even 
verbal form_or continuity. Shaw Celti- 
cally hits at every head that shows, 
which is good exercise but bad compo- 
sition. He begins with a stage full of 
doctors, striking out at professional 
pettifogging, “the superstition of chem- 
icals,” and the medical practice that 
makes perfect. By nine o’clock he is 
discussing morals, the artistic tempera- 
ment, journalism, and Jews, and his six 
physicians might be so many plumbers. 
Some time ago I told you of a “train 
of thought that starts off for Chicago 
and winds up on a siding at Bingville 
Junction ;” a “mental schedule subject 
to change without notice, and passen- 
gers are liable to transfer at any point.” 
And every point brings out this Irish- 
man’s astonishing knowledge about 
everything. Shaw is an 
epochal madman. 
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In “The Doctor’s Dilemma” his 
madness lasts from eight o’clock until 
half past eleven—practically without 
intermission. The piece not only is a 
good thing; it is too much of a good 
thing. Here is a man with acts to 
grind. I can tell you his plot in a para- 
graph—and then you will have nothing. 
The real gist of the play could not be 
given in less than a hundred and six- 
teen pages, which is the play, and you’d 
do better to read or see it. Don’t de- 
prive yourself of the scene in the office 
of Sir Colenso Ridgeon, whose cure 
for consumption leads the practical, 
hard-sensed Sir Patrick Cullen to say: 
“T’ve known over thirty men that found 
out how to cure consumption. Why 
do people go on dying of it, Colly? 
Devilment, I suppose.” There you will 
meet Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonnington, 
that delightful fashionable practitioner ; 
and Cutler Walpole, to whom every 
disease is blood-poisoning, to be elimi- 
nated by cutting out a little sac ; and the 
pathetic Dr. Blenkinsop, whose client- 
age “daren’t be ill: they can’t afford 
it.” And you will hear the most amus- 
ing discussion of bacilli, and surgery, 
together with a wonderful story about 
a beadle and a missionary. 
“We’re not a_ profession,” 


says 
Ridgeon; “we're a conspiracy.” To 
which Sir Patrick replies, “All pro- 
fessions are conspiracies against the 
laity.” 

To Sir Colenso comes Jennifer Dube- 
dat, imploring that he save her consump- 


tive husband, Louis Dubedat. Ridg- 
eon’s cure is understood by very few; 
the supply of serum is limited; and his 
hospital is crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity. “As surely as I take on another 
case, I shall have to hand back one of 
the old ones to the ordinary treatment.” 
Is Dubedat’s life worth more than an- 
other man’s? Jennifer convinces her 
interrogator that it is, by showing him 
some of the drawings made by her hus- 
band. Ridgeon agrees that this artist 
is a genius, and consents to sacrifice an 
earlier patient in his stead, only to find, 
at a dinner to which the couple have 
been invited, that Louis is an uncon- 
scionable scoundrel, though his wife 
does not suspect it; that most tragic 











thing in the world, “a man of genius 
who is not also a man of honor.” 
Almost at the same time, the physicians 
present discover that their friend and 
school-fellow, the unlucky Blenkinsop, 
is consumptive. 

There you have the doctor’s dilemma. 
“Tell me-this,” says Sir Patrick. “Sup- 
pose you had . . . to go through 
life and find all the pictures bad but 
all the men and women good, or to go 
through life and find all the pictures 
good and all the men and women rotten. 
Which would you choose?” 

Sir Colenso answers: “That’s a dev- 
ilishly difficult question, Paddy. The 
pictures are so agreeable, and the good 
people so infernally disagreeable and 
mischievous !” 

Ridgeon’s decision is reached, in the 
course of a brilliant act in the studio, 
when, loving Jennifer, and learning that 
her husband is still her hero, he com- 
mands her: “You must believe me 
when I tell you that the one chance of 
preserving the hero lies in Louis’ being 
in the care of Sir Ralph.” 

So the man whose only conscience is 
his artistic conscience dies, intoning, “I 
believe in Michael Angelo, Velasquez, 
and Rembrandt; in the might of design, 
the mystery of color, the redemption of 
all things by Beauty everlasting, and 
the message of Art that has made these 
hands blesséd. Amen.” And his widow 
marries a gentleman who does not ap- 
pear in the play. 

Mr. Barker, who, when he gets 
through supplementing Shaw’s prefaces 
with his own commentaries, leaves 
us critical Othellos, our occupations 
gone, describes the piece as “a sermon, 
a tragedy, a comedy of manners, and a 
romance. And it is all the 
things it is all the time. Its various 
qualities are inseparable and inextri- 
cable and simultaneous.” Which is 
quite true. True, also, that, though it 
does not contain much drama, “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma” proves its author a 
dramatist. The initial conversation be- 


tween Sir Jennifer and Sir Colenso is 
skillfully written, and there are a num- 
ber of unexpected turns—the twists 
that suggest O. Henry—like the dis- 
closure that the widow has remarried, 
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and the assertion of a maid, at the 
dinner, that Jennifer can’t be Dube- 
dat’s wife—“I’m his wife.” Of course, 
the climax, in which the doctor deter- 
mines to kill the woman’s husband to 
save her hero, is very big drama. Shaw, 
moreover, has wonderful sense of char- 
acter. Louis, with his complete moral_ 
obliquity and obliviousness, is beauti- 
fully drawn. I know many such men. 
I called on one the other day in our 
leading prison. Sir Patrick stands out 
like a tower, and so do Sir*Ralph and 
Mr. Walpole, while one could not 
imagine a more appealing figure than 
Blenkinsop, or a photographic carica- 
ture more bitterly and’ satirically 
sketched than the newspaper man who 
appears for a few moments in the 
fourth act. 

The playing is so good throughout 
that one is confused as to whether these 
characters are more creations of the au- 
thor than of the actor. Lionel Braham, 
who was the doctor’s assistant in “The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife” and 
the converted giant in “Androcles,” is 
amazingly convincing as Sir Patrick. 
With hts great bulk, and his big voice, 
Mr. Braham must have narrowly es- 
caped being a bass singer. Edgar 
Kent’s Blenkinsop is a delicate study 
in light and shade, while O. P. Heggie, 
the Androcles, and Arnold Lucy are 
excellent as Sir Ralph and Mr. Wal- 
pole. Ernest Cossart is most amusing 
as the newspaper man, while Nicholas 
Hannen’s Dubedat cannot be too highly 
praised. “The English invasion” re- 
quires no apology so long as the in- 
vaders are artists like these. 

Lillah McCarthy’s Jennifer per- 
suades me to voice the fear that has 
haunted me, the suspicion that I 
haven’t dared breathe, that Miss Mc- 
Carthy is a very bad actress. There is 
no sincerity in her Jennifer. She 
weeps without grief and laughs without 
mirth. At the same time, she has pres- 
ence, and manner, and a big personality. 
Perhaps this lady will prove to be the 
Edith Crane of Great Britain. She 
dresses her present role stunningly. 
Nothing could be more dramatic than 
the contrast between Mr. Barker’s 
scenery and Miss McCarthy’s. 
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As to the former, in this, Mr. 
Barker’s first presentation in America 
of a modern play, it is much of a pat- 
tern with that previously revealed. 
Lights shine through the walls of Sir 
Colenso’s Consulting Room, and the ter- 
race of the Star and Garter, at Rich- 
mond, is simple and flimsy and inex- 
pensive, but pretty. Real genius went 
into the last-act picture-gallery—a per- 
fect square, in two shades of flat green, 
set in a white frame—and most com- 
mendable ‘forbearance into the studio. 
Stage studios ordinarily are full of 


Lionel Braham in 


“The Doctor’s Dilemma.” 


plaster Dantes and Winged Victories 
and other masterpieces dug up by the 
property man, or painted by Robert 
Law. This one isn’t. 

If you have great power of endur- 
ance, and an avid, insatiable, unslak- 
able thirst for wit—go to “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma.” 


“A CELEBRATED CASE” 


RANTING that we must. always 

have “emotional drama,’ — and 
there is nothing objectionable about 
“emotional drama” so long as it reaches 
the emotions through the intelligence,— 
some one should organize a class of 
playwrights to sit at the feet of 
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D’Ennery and Cormon, whose “A Cele- 


brated Case,” originally done in this 
country January 23, 1878, has been re- 
vived by Charles Frohman and David 
Belasco at the Empire. 

‘“‘A Celebrated Case,” with such other 
mellow melodramas as “The Two Or- 
phans,” by the same authors, and “The 
Romany Rye,” is of the days when novels 
ran to three volumes, and plays were not 
made of one idea but of a hundred. 
Those old fellows knew their business 
—had to know it in order not to lose 
the onlooker in the labyrinthine pas- 


sages of their extensive and compli- 
cated plots. One may laugh now at 
some of the stilted language unextir- 
pated by the present producers, and at 
the fortuity of certain expedients, but 
one cannot help marveling at the in- 
genuity and inventiveness displayed. 
Here is a story so prolific that its de- 
velopers fairly stroll from one big situ- 
ation to another. With the possible ex- 
ception of “On Trial,” the season has 
produced no melodrama as interesting 
and exciting as “A Celebrated Case.” 
On the eve of the Battle of Fontenoy, 
a French soldier, Jean Renaud, returns 
home to leave with his wife Madeleine 
certain jewels and family papers saved 
from a thief and murderer and en- 








trusted to the rescuer by the dying 
Count de Mornay. Madeleine places 
these treasures with a valuable neck- 
lace given her as dowry by her foster 
sister, the Countess d’Aubeterre. The 
assassin has followed Jean, and, when 
he has departed, attacks Madeleine, 
compelling her to reassure a_ child, 
awakened by her cries, by calling 
through the door that “it is your 
father.” Madeleine found dead, Jean’s 
excuse for being away from camp is 
discredited, and the child’s evidence 
sends him to the galleys. This is the 
prologue. 

In the play, we find this girl, grown 
up and called Adrienne, the adopted 
daughter of the Countess, now the 
Duchess d’Aubeterre. The Duchess 
has “accepted” her “instead of my own 
child that Heaven has taken from me.” 
In the old days, Heaven was awfully 
decent about things like that. Jean, 
wearing as many chains as “Diamond 
Jim” Brady, is halted to rest at the 
park of d’Aubeterre, and comes face to 
face with Adrienne. ~ He swears to her 
that he is innocent. 

“Then,” declares Adrienne, “I swear 
to you that I believe it.” 

“Bless you,” says Jean, 
few kind words.” 

Mutual recognition follows, and the 
father goes away, leaving the daughter 
pledged to establish his innocence. The 
first step must be to find the Count de 
Mornay, if he still lives, and soon, lo 
and behold, a servant announces “the 
Count de Mornay.” 

“Oh,” cries Adrienne, 
wouldn’t let him die!” 

Heaven, you see, still on the job. 

The Count comes to claim his estates 
and his daughter, who proves to be 
none other than Adrienne’s friend 
Valentine. De Mornay, however, de- 
nies the incident of his attempted mur- 
der. The jewels and family papers 
have never been out of his possession. 
Ignorant of the identity of his ques- 
tioner, Adrienne, he proclaims that 
Jean “doubtless killed his wife.” 

“And you, sir,” exclaims the faithful 
low-comedy servant, Denis O’Rourke, 
“have killed his daughter.” 
Adrienne, indeed, languishes with 


“for them 


“Heaven 
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one of those mysterious maladies to 
which late-Victorian heroines were so 
susceptible. Then, among the jewels 
and family papers, Valentine discovers 
the famous necklace given Madeleine 
by the Countess, and learns that her 
parent was the murderer of Madeleine 
and of the man whose name he has as- 
sumed, the Count de Mornay. Know- 
ing that Jean was sentenced on the 
evidence of his daughter, she asks 
Adrienne if she would have betrayed 
her father had she known him to be 
guilty. Adrienne’s negative reply seals 
her lips, until it is disclosed that the 
pretended Count is not the father of 
Valentine, when Truth, crushed to 
earth, rises again, as is its wont in plays, 
and d’Aubeterre thoughtfully brings 
Jean back in his chains to recover his 
liberty. 

It will be observed from this story 
that necklaces were the fashion in 
criminal circles as long ago as 1878, 
and that Roi Cooper Megrue did not 
originate the idea of keeping secret un- 
til the final curtain the true character 
of one of his chief persons. It will be 
observed, also, that D’Ennery and Cor- 
mon knew how to devise effective situ- 
ations. The trick that leads to the con- 
viction of Jean—that of reassuring the 
child by explaining “it is your father” 
—is masterly in its simplicity ; the neck- 
lace clue is cunningly contrived; the 
meeting of father and daughter is 
stirring; so, too, is the arrival of de 
Mornay ; and the expedient that silences 
Valentine is great drama—even though 
our suspense as to the continuance of 
that silence is lessened by the recollec- 
tion that, in those days, good people 
and bad people always ran true to 
form. 

“A Celebrated Case” was produced 
initially by the same A. M. Palmer 
whose production of “Trilby” has been 
copied at the Shubert. Charles Cogh- 
lan was the Jean, Sara Jewett the 
Adrienne, Agnes Booth the Madeleine, 
Mrs. Gilbert the Chanoinesse, and 
Denis was entrusted to J. H. Stoddart, 
best remembered now, perhaps, as the 
star of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 
At the Empire, Otis Skinner gives a 
stilted and elocutionary performance of 
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Jean. Florence Reed looks young and 
pretty as Valentine, and whoever would 
learn the difference between histrionic 
talent and accomplishment should con- 
trast her recognition of her father with 
Ann Murdock’s in the role of Adrienne. 
Miss Murdock, like Chrystal Herne in 
“Polygamy,” is not prevented by ex- 
treme agony from changing one elabo- 
rate costume for another. Helen 
Ware’s violent death, as Madeleine, is 
the most harrowing I have witnessed 
since Elita Proctor Otis, present in this 
cast as the Chanoinesse, shuffled off the 
mortal coil of Nancy Sykes. Nat 
Goodwin is capital as Denis, Frederic 
de Belleville as d’Aubeterre, Robert 
Warwick as de Mornay, Eugene 


O’Brien as the Viscount Raoul, and 
Minna Gale Haynes as the Duchess. 
Here, in fact, is a real all-star cast. 
The French Ambassador should pro- 
test against the vivandiéres who appear 
in the prologue as likely to discourage 
_ enlistment in the army of that Republic. 


“TRILBY ” 
“ CELEBRATED CASE” has 


worn twice as long as “Trilby,” 
and twice as well. “Trilby” was a 
mania, an obsession, twenty years ago, 
when Du Maurier’s book was on every 
table, Paul M. Potter’s dramatization, 
and burlesques of it, on every stage, 
and “Trilby” shoes and corsets on every 
woman. To-day the play seems an 
empty and elemental relic of times when 
novelty, ingenuity and plausibility were 
not indispensables. There is much low 
comedy, much broad and_ obvious 
drama, a great pack of revelers rollick- 
ing as a background to serious incident. 
The revival at the Shubert appeals to 
our curiosity, and to our tenderness for 
auld lang syne, but it rarely excites or 
convinces. 

This may be due partly to the fact 
that, while “A Celebrated Case” was 
built upon fundamentals of human na- 
ture, Du Maurier’s story reproduced an 
atmosphere—that of the Quartier Latin 
—impossible of translation to the stage, 
and recorded popular superstition re- 
garding a widely advertised science. 
Hypnotism, in those days, was to revo- 
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lutionize surgery, fill our prisons, and 
put everybody at the disposal of the 
first-comer with a stronger will. Now 
4t provides entertainment for the credu- 
lous in provincial variety theaters. 

Joseph Brooks and the Messrs. 
Shubert have done everything in their 
power to enliven and make interesting 
the tale of the model who loved Little 
Billie, and who, mesmerized and kid- 
naped by Svengali, became a great 
singer because “it is my vish.” They 
have engaged three of the original cast 
—Wilton Lackaye for Svengali, Burr 
McIntosh for Taffy, and Leo Ditrich- 
stein for Zou-Zou. Of these three, 
themselves not untouched by Time, by- 
far the most artistic is Mr. Ditrichstein. 
They have engaged for the Laird, first 
played by John Glendinning, a_bari- 
tone singer, George MacFarlane, whose 
stiff acting and low-comedy antics are 
partly atoned for in a five-minute spe- 
cialty. For Trilby they have obtained 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry, who looks as 
though she had stepped from the pages 
of the book. Miss Neilson-Terry her- 
self sings “Ben Bolt,” stepping out be- 
fore plush curtains, while Mr. Lackaye 
gets into the pit and conducts the or- 
chestra. Finally, she dies, not as Vir- 
ginia Harned died, holding a photo- 
graph of her master, but with a great 
harlequinade of green lights and mate- 
rializations of the bearded old black- 
guard through transparent walls. 

Revivals are as wasteful as_ war. 
Fancy obliterating a farceur like Taylor 
Holmes, because his name is well 
known, in an emotional bit like Gecko, 
that might be played better by a hun- 
dred obscure actors! 


“THE BUBBLE” 


OUIS MANN, known to us as one 

of the country’s best actors and one 
of the world’s worst pickers of plays, 
at last has acquired a suitable vehicle, 
and is presenting it at the Booth. “The 
Bubble,” by Edward Locke, who is to 
be credited with “The Climax” and 
blamed for “The Case of Becky,” is 
somewhat verbose and highly colored, 
but charmingly sweet, simple, human 
and appealing. It would have been a 
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capital offering for David Warfield, but 
loses nothing through being produced 
by Mr. Mann, except, perhaps, a tear in 
the voice and a blue pencil in the hand. 
Gustave Muller, owner of a deli- 
catessen store, through a. lifetime of 
scrimping and saving, has come into 
a small fortune, which a plausible 
swindler persuades him to invest in the 
Prophet Mine. The tempestuous but 
tender old fellow, regarding that name 
phonetically as promising, immediately 
begins to dream of millions. He tears 
his daughter Rose from the arms of 
her lover, a young newspaper man; in- 
stalls a ticker in the living-room back 
of his shop; drives away customers who 
come for a few cents’ worth of ham or 
cheese; and breaks the heart of his 
simple wife by engaging an elaborate 
apartment, to which he refuses to take 
her favorite rocker and a chromo that 
was a premium with “plug-cut.” Poor 
Emilia Muller cannot reconcile her- 
self to the prospect of separate cham- 
bers, of not being permitted in the 
kitchen, and of being forbidden to talk 


Nothing could be more dramatic than the 
contrast between Mr. Barker’s scenery and 


Miss McCarthy’s. 


business, which is “all I know vat to 
talk.” She is placated by the promise 
that she may cook on the maid’s day 
out, and keep her old furniture in a 
“denz,” but Muller cannot forgive the 
superintendent of the apartments, a 
customer, for addressing him by his 
first name. “Should a superintendent,” 
he inquires, “speak to a tenant with 
nine rooms and three baths, and say, 
‘Hello, Gus?’ ” 

Finally the bubble bursts, and then, 
happily, Muller’s little fortune is saved 
from the wreckage by the proscribed 
newspaper man. 

Mr. Locke’s story, full of plain hu- 
mor and philosophy, is told by five 
characters in one set. Gustave, almost 
a monologue, is played with new re- 
straint, and great sincerity, by Mr. 
Mann. It is impossible to imagine any- 
thing truer and more tender than his 
“Oh, Mother—all gone,” when he 
learns that his investment is worthless. 
This scene would gain, however, by 
heroic cutting. Madame Cottrelly 
again exhibits her fine art in the rdle of 
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Emilia, and Laura Walker is very good 
as Rose. 
If there is anything homely. and hon- 
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name appearing in the play—intended 
to write farce in “The Natural Law,” 
but, when it isn’t boredom, pure farce 














est in your nature, you cannot help 
liking “The Bubble.” 


“THE NATURAL LAW” 


[- hardly seems probable that Charles 
Sumner—not the statesman, accord- 
ing to report, but an actor of another 


Pages from two sketch-books— 


is this amateurish and half-baked play, 
banned in Boston by authorities with 
noses keener than their sense of humor, 
before it came to the Republic. At the 
house on Forty-second Street, an au- 
dience that had come to wallow found 
unfulfilled promise of sin in a library 
set hung and furnished in scarlet, and 
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remained to laugh at a composition that 
might better have been christened “He 
Loved Her but He Went Away.” 
“The Natural Law’ discovered by Mr. 
Sumner finds its manifestation in the 
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schoolboys!” Though she is engaged 
to Dr. Ralph Webster, Ruth, who, in 
the first act, gives every evidence of 
looking for just such trouble, yields 
herself to Jack, and, finding that she is 
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Three of the characters in “Trilby” in 1895 and in 1915. 


dramatic assertion that young manhood 
appeals to young womanhood. Jack 
Bowling is a gentleman full of “physical 
attraction.” All the women in the cast 
succumb to his magnetism, though, 
when she learns what he has done to 
Ruth Stanley, Della Forbush exclaims, 
“The Lord deliver me from any more 


about to become a mother, asks the 
surgical assistance of her betrothed. 
Dr. Webster, much moved, takes a bunch 
of lilies from his table and gives the 
unfortunate girl a most interesting lec- 
ture on botany. Then he sends for 
Jack, habitually addressed as “you 
handsome brute,” to marry Ruth. Jack 
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consents so grudgingly that Ruth flies 
into a passion, and indulges in a “big 
scene” of violence most unwise as pre- 
natal exercise. Later, when Jack re- 
turns, our hero informs Ruth that, with- 
out her knowledge, he has destroyed the 
child. Which is some advertisement 
for Old Doctor Webster! 

The cast—but it isn’t fair to blame 
a cast-obliged to deliver such speeches 
as “He cared for my body, but you 
cared for my soul,” “I’ve killed some- 
thing more vital than life itself, the 
love of a good man,” and “I loved you, 
and love cannot live without respect.” 
Which last is important, if true. 

I suspect who wrote “The Natural 
Law,” but the author’s desire for anon- 
ymity displays such sound critical judg- 
ment that I feel bound to abide by it. 
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THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 


HILE the Washington Square 
Players have not been so for- 


- tunate, or so skillful, in choosing their 


second bill as they were in their first, 
they are enjoying unabated prosperity 
at the Bandbox. Thursday perform- 
ances have been added to those given 
Fridays and Saturdays.. Most of the 
pieces on view at present have the not- 
quiteness of amateurishness; only two 
of the five.are even nearly satisfying; 
and only one, a pantomime, conspicu- 
ously good. 

The first offering, “My Lady’s 
Honor,” by Murdock Pemberton, is a 
pretty bad little play, pretty badly 
played. “Moondown,” by John Reed, 
is a tragic outline, suggestive of Henry 
Bunner, that needs filling-in. “Love 
of One’s Neighbor,” translated by 
Thomas Seltzer from the Russian of 
the interesting Leonid Andreyev, is a 
sort of animated cartoon from Simpli- 
cissimus—a likeness intensified by the 
bright colors of the ‘“new-art” scenery. 


.A gentleman seems about to fall from 
a cliff. A number of tourists gather 


Portrait of a gentleman of great physical attraction. 
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below to await the terrible accident, 
each discussing the thing from his or 
her own viewpoint. Eventually it trans- 
pires that the gentleman was hired by 
the proprietor of a near-by hotel. This 
skit, purely Continental in its humor, 
requires professional actors to sharpen 
its satire. The best work in the per- 
formance is done by Robert Strange, 
and by Helen Westley, who was so 
poor as an alluring wife in the first 
sketch, and is so good as a suffragette, 
that The Lady Who Goes to the Thea- 
ter with Me believes “the only siren 
she should play is a steam siren.” 

‘“Two Blind Beggars and One Less 
Blind,” by Philip Moeller, is as grim 
and terrible a little tragedy as ever 
came from the pen of Gorky. While 
greater expertness would have height- 
ened the effect of this piece, it is so 
nearly a work of genius as to require 
fifty times the space afforded it here. 
Two wretched, sightless rag-pickers in 
a cellar come upon a bit of paper that 
their acute fingers recognize as money. 
Both believe the bill to be of large de- 
nomination; each claims it; in the en- 
suing fight both are killed. And then 
a third beggar, entering in the dark, 
uses the bit of paper to kindle a light, 
and quickly extinguishes the flame, 
having seen that he has set fire to a 
dollar bill. 

New York’s latest in drama is the 
pantomime, “The Shepherd in the Dis- 
tance,” devised by Holland Hudson, in 
which a fairy story is enacted against 
a background of black curtains by fig- 
ures white from head to foot. This 
charming and unique fantasy is accom- 
panied by a musician, whose notes 
give signals for movements, and whose 
part in the whole is not unlike that 
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of the property man in “The Yellow 
Jacket.” 


“THE IMPORTANCE OF COMING AND . 
GOING” 


“THE tiniest theater in town, if not in 

the world, the Bramhall Playhouse, 
was opened early in April, when Butler 
Davenport, who built and manages the 
place, completed the Georgecohaning of 
himself by acting in a piece from his 
own typewriter, “The Importance of 
Coming and Going.” 

The Bramhall has a seating capacity 
of two hundred and ten—which, with 
its present bill, will be plenty. The 
evening of my visit, there were twelve 
in audience; I had almost said in fam- 
ily. In comparison, the Little Theater 
is a Hippodrome. The Punch and 
Judy is intimate; the Bramhall is crim- 
inally intimate. The scrape of a pencil 
on the stage is heard in the back row. 
Between acts, the spectators whisper, 
in order not to seem boisterous. 

An ideal theater for a certain type 
of play—not Mr. Davenport’s. A 
charming theater, too, with a baby 
balcony, and decorations of gray and 
gold. The lighting comes through win- 
dows, like the windows of your cham- 
ber, hung with shades and lace curtains. 
The stage is almost as large as the au- 
ditorium, and square, so that the repre- 
sentation of a room—the only stage 
room I have ever seen the shape of a 
room—illuminated, not by footlights, 
but by ordinary lamps, gave me the un- 
easy feeling of peeping through the 
window of a dwelling. 

But the play! “The Importance of 
Coming and Going” had no importance 
in the one movement, and will have 
none in the other! 
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Whether you are a high-brow or a Hof-brau or just an ordinary human being, 

you are sure to enjoy these critiques of Channing Pollock’s. We know of no other 

authority on things theatrical who = as trustworthy, as keen-witted or as up-to- 
the-minute. 
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4c STAGE: ASa 


By GEORGE 


In collaboration with 


ILAY-PRODUCING isn’t a 
P | glittersome profession. Back 
2 of the stage is quite a different 


world from the one you see from the 
front—a very solemn, sometimes a very 
dull, and always a very busy, sphere. 
Putting on a play is like projecting 
any new business enterprise. Cost en- 
ters into every detail. You work on 














systematic, scientific lines. There is no 
mystery about it—just a plain, busi- 
ness proposition. You have, first, some- 
thing to sell, the Play; second, a sales 


force, the Cast; third, selling equip- 
ment, the Scenery and Costumes; and, 
fourth, you are seeking a Market. 

They come in the order in which I 
have named them. First is the Play. 
It is procured through certain recog- 
nized channels—brought to us by its 
author, or by his play-broker, or by an 
actor acting as the special emissary for 
the author. We have never accepted a 
play submitted to us by mail, though we 
have examined every last one of them, 
three and four and five a week. 

Most unknown authors submit their 
plays through actors. The cause is 
easily explained: usually the leading 
character has been written with the 
actor in mind. He takes his finished 
product to this player to see if he or she 
will play it. If the actor likes the play 
and the part—particularly the part— 
well enough, he will run a footrace with 
the manuscript to his favorite man- 
ager’s office. He is selfish; he wants 
that part. It means a job. 

He gets a better hearing. Producers 
oftentimes are not overkind to unknown 
—and unbusinesslike—authors. In the 
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Verne Hardin Porter 


case of the actor, however, the producer 
is more tolerant. Frequently there is 
personal acquaintanceship; in addition 
he recognizes the performer’s knowl- 
edge of stagecraft and play methods. 
He has some assurance that the play is 
not all bad. He takes a chance. 

Better known playwrights have fairly 
free access to their market. They have 
proved their worth; time spent on them 
is well gambled. Play-brokers, on the 
other hand, make their commissions on 
the plays that are accepted. They are 
professional play-readers. We know 
that an agent has faith in a play when 
he brings it to us. So he gets con- 
sideration. 

But when Ike What’s-his-name from 
Nowhere, whose stagecraft was gleaned 
from the second balcony, shoves a 
miserably scrawled ’script in front of 
us and demands that we close up shop 
while he reads it—well, those are times 
when the mails would serve him 
better! 


W HEN we have finally accepted a 

play for production, we pay the 
author five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars for an option, usually signing a 
contract to give him a certain royalty— 
perhaps six per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts—for a certain number of per- 
formances, payable at specified times. 
He, in turn, guarantees ownership of all 
rights. 

Now comes preliminary work on the 
manuscript. Alterations and remodel- 
ing devolve upon the author; we 
merely suggest. Uniess the playwright 
is experienced in the craft of the stage, 
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he is certain to create situations impos- 
sible of enactment, or else he skims non- 
chalantly over points the emphasizing of 
which is necessary to the audience's 
understanding. Again, he may make 
the tragic note dominant—as in “The 
Big Idea.” 

It really was a big idea—but it failed. 
And why? Because the comedy ele- 
ment couldn't outlive the tragic element. 
Yet it got the best notices the critics 
have given to any play this season. 
They called it little short of a master- 
piece. Its failure can be explained in 
one sentence: You didn’t take away a 
wholesome feeling from the theater. A 
play of that kind doesn’t often succeed. 
In distinction, “Sinners” is not a great 
play, but it is a popular play—why? It 
is wholesome; it has a true human note. 
That is what the public remembers 
about a play. Its overwhelming tragedy 
was one reason we turned down “With- 
in the Law”—and only the tensity of 
which, by the way, made it a great suc- 
cess. You remembered the. thrills. 

When the manuscript has _ been 
whipped into general play-shape, we go 
about getting our cast. Here+the author 
may help in outlining his ideas as to 
appearance, voice and other characteris- 
tics; but he seldom picks the players 
himself. 


BY 


Then comes the opening rehearsal. 
This is the occasion upon which some 
stage-directors group the players about 
them and read them the manuscript in 
its entirety. But not for me. I consider 
the play, as a whole, none of the players’ 
business. Their parts are their busi- 
ness—and that’s all. If they hear the 
whole play read in rehearsal, they try 
to work it up in their own way: each 
has his own interpretation, and the re- 
sult is a crazy-quilt. I keep them in ig- 
norance of where they are going ; make 
them work out their own salvations 
bit by bit. Truly enough, I can do little 
else with my plays, for not even when 
I finish the first act do I know where 
they are going to end. 

Rehearsals for a dramatic produc- 
tion consume, usually, from two to three 
weeks ; and a musical production should 
not be attempted in less than a month. 
Players receive no salary during re- 
hearsals—this largely due to the fact 
that the cast is being continually 
changed, sometimes as much as five or 
six times in its entirety. Players are 
required to furnish allt modern-day 
garb; the producer buys only what are 
commonly known as “costumes”—para- 
phernalia the player could not use in 
any other play. For the choruses, how- 
ever, the producer provides everything, 
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including shoes and stockings, which 
formerly came out of the performer’s 
own purse. 


At the first rehearsal, the parts are 

handed to the players. These parts 
are estimated by “sides’—that is, 
typewritten pages of manuscript. The 
player probably never sees the com- 
plete manuscript; his part gives him 
only his speeches and “business,” with 
cue-lines, or tag ends of sentences from 
the parts of other performers leading up 
to his speeches or actions. 

Rehearsals settle down to the train- 
ing of the players and the changing and 
further pruning of the manuscript. It 
is a wise playwright that knows his 
original manuscript when it is produced. 
For no matter how experienced the 
playwright, his written lines must be 
changed to sound convincing when 
spoken. New situations suggest them- 
selves ; and the written ones may sound 
faulty or illogical. Even is it found 
necessary at times to drop a character, 
or to inject a new one. Sentences must 
be short and terse and punchy—and 
they must sound like real life. Scenes 
must not be too long; they should never 
involve more than two or three char- 
acters too distinctly; and everyone on 
the stage must be kept doing something. 
They must be kept busy to keep the 
audience’s eyes at work. 

Surprising as it seems, the actor 
throws himself out of the cast more 
often than he is discharged. Perhaps 
he wont ring true on a speech. He is 
the first one to discover it. 

“This is not my part,” 


he will say. 

That means that his performance is not 

to his own satisfaction. He has quit. 
Then comes a question of leading 


parts. The average “Broadway actor,” 
as he is known, who is playing leads or 
starring, is too expensive a luxury to 
take on the road. Rather than lower 
his salary, he prefers to stay on Broad- 
way and work on the average of twenty 
weeks in the year when otherwise he 
might be working thirty or forty weeks. 
So, when we produce a play, we must 
consider in advance whom we can sub- 
stitute in the leading part when the piece 
goes on the road. We know well enough 
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that no actor is important ae to 
stop a good play. 

In the midst of rehearsals comes up 
the scenery question. In most cases we 
can use our old scenery for the first few 
trial performances outside of New 
York. For the New York premiére we 
must have new, fresh settings. For the 
opening performances of “It Pays to 
Advertise” we took all our sets bodily 
from our warehouse, patching the piece 
together with sets from old plays. That 
reduces the risk. 

Producers do not maintain scene- 
building and scene-painting establish- 
ments. They let their work out on con- 
tract to firms making a business of 
equipping stages. The producer hands 
the scene-maker a scene-plot, goes over 
the matter of colors and distances with 
him, and draws rough sketches indicat- 
ing the approximate location of dif- 
ferent objects on the stage. With this 
material in hand, the scene-makers con- 
struct scene models, two or three feet 
in length. The full-size stage sets are 
exact reproductions of these approved 
models. 

Now comes the dressing of the play. 
In dramatic pieces that matter is easily 
adjusted ; more often only modern dress 
is required. At rehearsals the play- 
ers get together and learn what their 
fellows are going to wear. They have 
seen the scenery models and know what 
colors they may work to. If, by any 
chance, some suits or gowns clash or 
duplicate, we discover it at the dress re- 
hearsal. More than one cup of bitter- 
ness has overflowed by two actresses 
turning out in gowns of the same color 
or design. That is when the stage 
director has another engagement. 

With musical productions, it is dif- 
ferent. We turn over the stage models 
of the different scenes, in colors, to the 
costumers, with what is called a cos- 
tume-plot. They prepare plates, in 
colors, outlining their ideas of design to 
fit the scenery, the action and the atmos- 
phere. These plates are made over or 
rearranged until they suit our purpose. 
Then the costumes are made from the 
approved plates. The principals are 
permitted to work out their own ideas 
in conjunction with the costumers. 
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Each member of the chorus, boy or 
girl, goes to the costumer for measure- 
ments, but further than that they 
hardly know what they are going to 
wear. Their clothing is made in 
such a manner that the head 
ward- robe mistress and her as- 
sistants can change it to suit. 
Each member of the chorus 
is given a certain place for 
his or. ) her wardrobe, and 
they are divided into 
groups, a wardrobe mis- 
tress in charge of 

ch division. She 
goes ; every article 
in their wardrobe 
mends, 
patches ters. She 
sees that the costumes 
are not unnecessarily 
damaged, and acts as B 
a sort of monitor. 
With a big musical 
show, there are al- 
ways two or three 
persons absent at 
each _ performance 
through illness or 
some other cause, and 
the wardrobe mis- 
tress keeps 
check. If there @e 


is good ex- 
cuse for absence, there 
is no cut in their sal- © 
. : eke 

ary; if there is no good 
excuse, they are dismissed. And 
these dismissals are more fre- 
quent among the girls; they are not as 
ambitious as the boys, as a rule. 

Scenery for a big musical production 
will cost between two thousand five 
hundred dollars and five thousand dol- 
lars; costumes for eighty persons will 
run between two thousand dollars and 
three thousand dollars, giving nine 
changes. Adding salary expense, pay- 
ments and royalties to authors, ad- 
vertising, theater-rent, upkeep and over- 
head expense, a producer may easily 
drop a. hundred thousand dollars 
into a spectacular musical comedy. 


Farces and light dramatic produc- 
tions calling for inexpensive scenery 
may be put on for five or six thousand 
dollars. 

Which leads up to the question of a 
Market. 


MR. COHAN DISCUSSES TICKET SPECULATION 
N reality, the theatrical manager is 
merely a shopkeeper, promising to 

sell a certain amount and quality of 
entertainment at a stated price. He 
should know that good business prac- 
tice involves the gaining of a permanent 
clientele. So when a manager fathers 
ticket-scalping, he can prepare to be 
scalped. More than that, he is discred- 
iting his entire profession. 

I have been gloomily certain that the 

theatrical business will be 
knocked _ galley-west 
unless the box-office 
door is nailed against 
the scalper. We have 
been on the down- 
grade; the public has 
begun to lose faith 
in us and to call us, 
all of us, grafters. 
That is because a 
few near-sighted 
managers have 
been burning with 
money-lust—and we all 
have to pay the 
price. 
Conditions that 
prevailed in New 
York—and other large 
cities, too—until the recent 
no-cut-rate agreement went 
into effect among twelve of us, 
made the advertised box-office ticket- 
price merely a vague point on which to 
fix market values. 

Probably half of the persons that 
attended New York theaters this season 
paid either more than the advertised 
box-office price, or less. 

We have been beset by two evils— 
the over-rate broker and the cut-rate 
broker. The first, buying all of the 
best two-dollar seats direct from the 
theater at two dollars and twenty-five 
cents each, paying a premium of 
twenty-five cents on each seat for the 
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privilege, sells them for as @ 


much as he can get— 5 
for sometimes as much y 
as six dollars apiece. 


The other, the cut-rate 
broker, buying the less- 
desirable two-dollar seats for the 
less-desirable plays—seats that ordi- 
narily would not have sold at all— 
for one dollar each, sells them for from 
one dollar and twenty-five cents each to 
one dollar and seventy-five cents each. 
These systems get the public, going and 
coming ; they put the box-office in the rem- 
nant class. Let me show you how: 
Henry Dalmar, from out West, wants to 
take a friend to one of the big musical 
productions. He goes to the box-office on 
Monday afternoon and asks for two good 
seats for the following Saturday night. 
“Sorry,” says the treasurer of the the- 
ater, “but I can’t do anything for you. 
Best I can do is a couple in the sixteenth 


row.” 
ae doesn’t suit the Westerner at 
all. 

“Then go over to any of the big 
hotels and try a broker,” directs the 
treasurer. (Any treasurer will do it.) 
“See if the Tyson people, or the Mc- 
Bride people, or some of the smaller 
agencies, haven’t some seats left.” 

So Dalmar wanders over to the Astor 
Hotel, perhaps, or one of the others, 
stumbling over a_ half-dozen ticket- 
agencies on the way. The clerk in 
charge has good seats for Saturday 
night. They will cost Dalmar just five 
dollars each. At that, the Westerner, 
who probably has more money than he 
needs in this life, throws up his hands 
in disgust. Ten dollars does not stag- 
ger him; it is being “held up” that does. 

He decides, therefore, to take in a 
dramatic play. Some one has told him 
it is drawing large crowds; “it must 
be good.” At the box-office he finds 
that the best two-dollar seats obtainable 
are in the tenth row. “But,” the treas- 
urer informs him, “you might try one 
of the brokers.” 

He goes to an over-rate broker again. 
That individual wants three dollars 
each for two-dollar seats. Dalmar, 
anxious to beat the game somehow, 
learns of a cut-rate agency, and to it 


Mr. Cohan and 
Louise Dresser 
in “Hello, 
Broadway !” 


he hies. There he gets two-dollar seats 
in the twelfth row for a dollar and a 
half each. Sitting on one side of him 
and his friend is a man who has paid 
two dollars at the box-office for his seat. 
Is that fair to the public? 

Now the over-rate broker deals in 
the big successes, while the cut-rate 
broker deals in those plays that are just 
drilling along. Either the public pays 
a higher rate than the advertised price 
for a good seat at a success; or else 
they get a cut-rate ticket for what 
would ordinarily have been a failure— 
this broadly, of course. They are not 
getting their money’s worth, either way, 
and that is bad merchandising. 

Frequently the over-rate broker or- 
ders seats for twenty weeks in advance ; 
sometimes he places his order before 
the piece has even gone into rehearsal, 
gambling on the cast and the author. 
Some buy as many as ten thousand 
tickets for the first ten or twelve weeks 
of a big success. 

This means that the over-rate brokers 
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® the treasurer finds himself 

o g loaded up with a bunch 
of two-dollar “throw- 

backs” and no cheaper 

seats. He gets a request 

for a dollar seat and can’t fill it. 
Rather than let the patron escape 


with his dollar, he sells him a two- 
dollar seat for one. The “ticket shop- 


pers” keep going until some treasurer, 
finding himself out of dollar seats—for 


which they ask—sells them two- 
dollar seats for that lesser price. 
A little lady, whose husband gets 


more per year than President Wilson, goes 
“ticket shopping” regularly. It is a bargain-hunting 
game with her. She told me that at one performance 
for which she had paid one dollar for a two-dollar 


seat, she sat between two women. 


One had paid 


four dollars to a broker for her seat; the 


hold all of the first eight or ten rows 
and boxes. They are given the priv- 
ilege of returning their unsold tickets 
to the box-office at 7:30 o'clock on the 
evening of the performance, losing 
their twenty-five-cent premium on each. 
These seats are called “throw-backs.” 

Therefore, if luck be with you, you 
can go up to the box-office at eight 
o'clock and get better seats for that 
night, at two dollars each, than the 
ian next to you paid five dollars for, 
to a broker, three weeks in advance. 
And a man who went to the box-office 
two weeks before and paid two dollars 
for a seat had to be content with the 
tenth row. It was the best the treas- 
urer could do for him. He could not 
depend on “throw-backs.” 

Comes next, as another result, the 
“shopping system,’—“getting the late 
money,” as it is called. I know of a 
dozen women who, realizing this prac- 
tice, go “ticket-shopping” every matinée 
day. As often happens, at two o’clock 
on the afternoon of a matinée day, 


other had bought her seat at the box-office 
, two weeks in advance for two dollars. 


URING the first eight or ten weeks 
of a big success, the public wont 
let love or money stand in the way of 
their going. People are like sheep, you 
know—they want to follow the crowd. 
This shows: Perhaps the treasurer 
has only three sets of seats left in his 
rack for that night—two in the third 
row, two in the eleventh and two in 
the fourteenth. Willie Wealthy goes 
up to the window and demands two of 
the best seats. Naturally the treasurer 
offers him the two in the third row. 
And is he pleased? Not so. 

“Third row—this time of day?” he 
yells. “Nothin’ doin’ for me. Why, 
you couldn’t pay me to see this show. 
Third row—now? Why, this here piece 
must be starving to death.” And he 
walks away. 

All of the time the brokers have been 
handling the best seats, with a four- or 
five-week advance sale. Perhaps the 
third-row seats he was offered were 
“throw-backs,” and he could have got 
the same seats for two dollars apiece 
that two weeks before he would have 
willingly paid five dollars each for. 
But no sir! He was afraid he wasn’t 
following the crowd. 

To make a success, you must start 
the crowd. Word-of-mouth advertis- 
ing is the only medium through which 
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that can be accomplished. All of the 
billboard and newspaper advertising in 
New York isn’t worth a nickel without 
the other. They simply call: attention 
to the play—and cause Henry Brown to 
ask James Smith if he has seen the 
show. 

“No,” says Smith, “I haven’t; but 
Jones has.” 

Brown calls up Jones.*. Jones says 
the piece is worth seeing. ; Brown goes, 
and likes it. The next day Smith calls 
him up and asks him how it was. ‘ 

“Fine,” says Brown. And Smith 
goes, 

That is the sort of advertising that 
sends them to the theater. Try it on 
yourself. Did you ever go to a play 
on the strength of a billboard or news- 
paper advertisement? 


E are told that the cut-rate broker- 

age business, for which a dozen 
or so agencies were being operated in 
New York until the managers got to- 
gether a few weeks ago and sought to 
call a halt, was the outgrowth of busi- 
ness depression, an expedient to. which 
nearly all managers except the Klaw 
and Erlanger affiliations, which include 
our firm, and Charles Frohman, re- 
sorted to keep certain productions from 
going under. 

I call it plain money-madness, the 
same sort that has made too much show 
business and built too many theaters. 

There are perhaps ten productions in 
New York that can be called successes. 
That is as many as we have ever had. 
They are headed by the big musical 
comedies, révues, etc., and all of them 
are doing a worthy business, as evi- 
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denced by the activities of the over-rate 
broker. The cut-rate fellow cannot 
touch. them, except to dispose of occa- 
sional stormy weather “throw-backs.” 
He-is dealing in tickets for the pieces 
that are merely trailing along, and, to 
his credit or discredit, he has kept a 
number of them on the boards. He is 
making it possible for a manager to 
take what would ordinarily have been 
a failure and send it out on the road 
with the record of a Broadway engage- 
ment—with nothing said as to its hav- 
ing been a bargain. play. 

He has either made the average 
theater-goer stay away altogether or 
wait until he can get cut-rate seats. 
By biding his time, he gets a two-dollar 
seat for a dollar and a half—the same 
seat for which a few weeks before 
he would have been forced to pay four 
dollars. 

For the first few weeks it was the 
fellow with frayed trousers who went 
to the cut-rater. Now their patrons go 
to them in automobiles. It is human 
nature. We all love a bargain. 

You may argue that the manager has 
a right to charge anything he wants to. 
He has. But he has no right to adver- 
tise one thing and then do another. 
Yet it is the public themselves who en- 
courage the practice. We can stop the 
cut-rate broker by refusing to sell to 
him at less than the advertised price. 
We can’t beat the over-rate broker 
except by legislation, because he can 
send agents to our box-offices and buy 
as he pleases. 

And we must put a stop to it or the 
bottom will drop out of this theatrical 
business of ours. 
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EVIDENCE TO THE CONTRARY 


HARLES DILLINGHAM was one of those independent producers called 
upon by the United States Government in its latest effort to investigate the 


so-called “Theatrical Trust.” 


The Government believed that because of a com- 


bination between Klaw and Erlanger and the Shuberts, it was impossible for an 
independent theatrical producer to get theaters in which to show his attractions. 

“Say,” said Mr. Dillingham, “if I were to walk into the office of any manager 
controlling a circuit of theaters and tell him that I wanted one of them for any 
of my attractions, he would lock the door and kiss me from joy.” 





For 4 ; j A Short 
Professional ( "ay Story by a 
Reasons Well-known 


Vhotograph by Ira L.. Hill Studiv, New York 


Only Mary Ryan Actress 


By Mary Ryan 


Introduction by Miss Ryan: There are hundreds of talented, ambi- 
tious and deserving girls in New York who become heart-weary awaiting oppor- 
tunity. They know they have talent; but how can they prove it? 

Then they become obsessed with a desire for notoriety—anything to attract 
attention. They read that Dorothy Arnold disappeared. Her name is on the 
first page of every newspaper. “If only I could do that,’ thinks the ambitious 
girl, “and then come back, managers would clamor for me.” 

But newspaper editors are far too clever to lend themselves to many such 
advertising schemes. So what can the poor girl do? 

Two girls take a shot at a prominent hotel manager and become headliners. 
But the girl I am speaking of has no grievance against any hotel manager; and. 
again, she might find herself a prisoner instead of a public idol. Thus resolution 
is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
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She might try to emulate Dr. Cook, but she can think of nothing to discover. 
I once knew a girl who joined the Salvation Army, thinking to attract 
attention to herself ; but she fell in love with her Captain, married him and settled 


down to a useful life. 


There is really but one road to lasting success—through merit, backed up by 


intelligent and honest effort. 
insecure. 


Success obtained in any other way is fleeting and 
The following story, which I have put into dialogue form, is based 


upon the experience of a girl friend of mine; and I believe it is a fair specimen 
of the state of many girls right here in New York. 





OB, what is the matter with 
my career?” she asked. 

Bob finished his coffee in 
contemplation of his young 








B 


silent 
wife. 

“You can 
soberly. 

“Well, I:think I know.” And she 
filled his cup for the second time. 

“Well, that'll help some.” Bob was 
treating the subject lightly. 

“T’ve been thinking the matter over,” 
she chirped on sweetly. “You know, 
before we were married, dramatic 
critics and managers were of the 
opinion that it was only a question of 
the proper play and my name would go 
up in electric letters.” 

“And since your marriage,” broke in 
30b glumly, “your ambition to com- 
pete with the various electrically em- 
blazoned soaps, whiskies, razors, etc., 
has had a crimp put in it.” 

“Now, Bob, you’re unfair,” she 
pouted. “You know that my ambition 
does not run to publicity.” 

“No?” Bob looked at her queerly 
over the top of his teacup. 

‘‘No, honestly no,” she insisted. “It 
is not the mere circumstance of your 
name in electric letters that makes the 
goal; it is what you have accomplished 
to get it there.” 

“You might lose your diamonds,” he 
suggested happily. 

“T haven’t any,” she reminded him. 

“How about falling out of an air- 
ship?” 

“That’s just what I’ve been doing,” 
she replied. 

“How?” he asked. 

“Metaphorically, of course,—falling 
out of the airship of my ambition. 

I want an opportunity to do 
something big, something worth while, 
something real and lasting, something 








search me,” he said, 


that would make you proud of me.” 

“T’m so proud of you now, Kate, that 
it borders upon lunacy.” 

“Lunacy, that’s it. You are blinded 
by love and can’t see my shortcomings 
and failure. Art is a jealous mistress, 
Bob, and she brooks no interference, 
not even from Cupid.” 

“Meaning just what?” 

“Well, for instance, a girl on the stage 
is in a sense a public character, and her 
public wants to think of her as a girl. 
They want to weave, around her per- 
sonality, romances after their own 
fashion. They like to associate her 
with the parts she plays. They picture 
her lolling in a magnificent apartment 
with canary birds and French poodles, 
and rich suitors trailing after her laden 
with costly presents, and all that sort 
of thing. Well, when they know she’s 
married, the romance ceases; she is in 
their eyes prosaic; in other words, she 
is just a married woman. Don’t you 
see?” 

“No, I don’t; and there is something 
else I don’t see—I don’t see what in 
thunder you married me for.” 

“Why, for your money, you goose,” 
she giggled. 

He laughed in spite of the unpleasant 
situation. Their joint capital was the 
sum-total of their earning capacity. 
His pen as a magazine writer kept the 
pot boiling in a little flat, while her 
earnings as a fairly successful actress 
he put away in a trust company in her 
name. He called it her raincoat-and- 
umbrella fund. 

“Well, all the money we have is in 
your name, Kate,” he said. 

“Money! Humph!” and'she tilted her 
pretty nose disdainfully. “You know 
how little money means to me. I’ve 
been without it, and I’ve been with it. 
Oh, I realize the creature comforts it 
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will buy, but comforts cannot feed the 
hunger of the soul.” 

“I didn’t know you were soul- 
hungry, Kate,” he said a little 
sadly. 

“But I am, Bob. I am ambi- 
tious to do one great thing 
that will thrill my own 
soul, that will arouse 
the _ public 
from their 
leth- 
argy, 


Sam 

Forrest, 

general 

stage-director 

for Cohan & % 

Harris, and Miss ae . " 

Ryan’s husband. Sy NJ : # - 
ti sth, * Ca 


and me from 
my own medi- 
ocrity.” 

“How do you Photographs 

by White, 
propose to do NewYork 
it?” he inquired. 

“First, by riveting the at- 
tention of the public—that 
is the sesame to the door 
of opportunity. Man- 
agers and authors will 
then try to crowd in. The 
en and the ,; -) Ryen 

aft. are: SQre.. So ag, 
to materialize Strickland, 
under these __the leading 
conditions, and ., Patin. 
then — to bor- On Tri 
row one of your phrases 
—I’ll smash in with a 
body blow.” 

“It sounds fine, Kate; 
but how are you going to 
rivet public attention ?” 

“Oh!” she replied in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “you are 
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Mary Ryan 
(at right) and 
other members ah the “On Trial” company. 


“By granting me a divorce,” she 


said bluntly. 


FOR a moment or two the 
chairs and the table were 
doing a two-step to the orches- 
tral accompaniment of the 
china and the = silverware. 
Poor Bob, his massive frame 
shocked into inactivity, sat 
motionless, wondering how 
long the building would con- 
tinue to rock before the roof 
caved in. Once it occurred to 
his benumbed brain that he 
might take her in his arms 
and leap from the window; 
but there she sat, calmly fac- 
ing him, and after a while the 
building ceased to rock and the 
furniture settled down to its 
every-day behavior, and he 
heard her voice babbling on as 
before. 

“Yes,” she was saying, 
with that same fascinating 
manner. “I want a divorce 
because I have come to the 
conclusion that the knowl- 


going to do that for me.” edge that I am married is the 
“How?” he wanted to chasm between me and success.” 
know. “Then you love success better 
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than you do me.” It seemed that his 
voice came from somewhere under the 
table. 

“I don’t love anything in this world 
half as much as I do you.” There was 
the note of sincerity in her tone. 

For the next few minutes poor Bob 
floundered in a perfect maelstrom of 
doubt, belief, hope and despair. After 
a while he managed to gain control of 
his vocal organ, and he 
ejaculated : 

Teese 
what’s the 
idea? 

You 


don’t 

expect 

to reverse 

a generally ac- 

cepted law of 
economy by eating your 
cake and having it 
too?” 

“TI expect to eat my cake and have it 
too!” 

“T pass,” said Bob. And he looked 
expectantly for the next move in 
this highly temperamental domestic 
drama. 

“You see,” explained Kate, “if the 
public must be fooled, it shall be fooled. 
Now, I’ve noticed that, for some 
psychological reason, which I don’t 
attempt to explain, the public is 
just as deeply interested in weav- 
ing a mystery and a romance around 
a young divorcée—in fact, more so-— 
than if she were just a plain Miss. 
Personally, I don’t care a rap what 


One of Miss Ryan’s favorite pho- 
tographs of herself. 
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the public thinks, but profession- 

ally, public opinion is a most neces- 

sary adjunct to the acme of my success, 

so, to appease it, I propose that we get 1 

sort of legal separation. You know the 

kind I mean—not a regular iron-clad 

divorce. And after this morsel has 

been flung out for the dear public to 

roll under its tongue, why then we can 
—we can—” 

“We can what?” 

he asked as she 

rel Hil 

Studio, 

New York 


stam - 

mered 

and blushed. 

Then he went 

on: “We can go 

on visiting each other on 

the sly? There! Now 

the cat’s out of the bag. 

And it has leaped plump into my lap, 
muddy feet and all.” 

“No, Bob, not muddy,” she expostu- 
lated- resentfully, “—clean feet, head, 
tail, body and all.” 

“Indeed? And how is 
done?” 

“Oh, we'll engage a lawyer to assist 
us in that,” she remarked, lighting his 
cigarette. 

“And a co-respondent to assist the 
lawyer?” he ventured. 

For a moment Kate stood in mid-air, 
as it were, holding the lighted match 
aloft like a beacon. She held it thus in 
silence until it burned her finger-tips ; 


it to be 
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then, dropping it mechanically, she 
asked, with just a little tremor in her 
voice: j 
“Will there—uh—will there have to 
be a co-respondent ?” 
“That’s the general formula,’ he 
replied, puffing away viciously at 
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he assured her with a nonchalance en- 
tirely at variance with his former atti- 
tude. She looked at him quickly, but he 
maintained his equipoise. 

“Now, let me see,” he began gayly. 
“There is that actress, Clarice D’Ar- 
ville. Her name is constantly in 


Mary Ryan in 
“On Trial,” 
her latest 
success. 


the cigarette. 
She walked 
to the win- 
dow and 
looked out. 
“No,” she 
said after 
a while. 
“No, Bob, 
we carvt have 
a co-respond- 
ent.” 
“Why 
he asked. 
“Because I should 
scratch her eyes out, 
and we’d all finish at the 
police-station instead of at the 
divorce-court.” 


not?” 


ND she resumed her seat with more 
force than elegance. Bob won- 
dered why his cigarette, which a mo- 
ment before bore the odor-of pulverized 
shoe-laces, reassumed the aroma of a 
garden of roses. He saw a new light. 
An avalanche of ideas crowded upon 
him, but he just smoked on in silence, 
lest his foot slip and he should adopt 
the wrong one. 
“Well,” she pouted after a while, 
“aren’t you going to help me?” 
“In any way possible, my darling 


? 


Photograph by Ira L. 
Hill Studio, New York 
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the papers as a 
co - respondent ; 
she’s had lots 
of experience 
and probably 
wouldn’t mind 
the advertising 
to be had from 

another divorce 

suit; and_ she’s 

had her name in 

electric letters on 

the Great White 
Way.” 

“Bob!” she gasped. 

“T’m surprised and shocked !” 

“What about?” he asked in- 
nocently. 

“At the idea of your suggesting the 
name of that notorious woman to me! 
How could you even think of such a 
creature!” 

“But, my dear child—” 

“And you call her an actress. Great 
Heaven, she is as much of an actress 
as an ex-convict appearing in a dime 
museum is an actor.” 

“But I’ve seen her name in electric 
letters along the Great White Way,” 
he persisted. 

“Yes, and if you are not blind, you’ve 
probably seen various soaps, whiskies 
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and razors in electric letters along the Great White 
Way.” 
Plainly Kate was mounting the Pegasus of 
tragedy. 

“Well, I only mentioned her name because 
I thought—” he began humbly. 

“Because you thought it would be ro- 
mantic to have an. affair with a celebrity,” 
she finished stiffly. 

The sarcasm with which she said “celeb- 

rity” could have been equaled only by Mark 
Antony's emphasis of “honorable.” Bob took 
another flyer. 

Kgs “Well, if you don’t like her, then there 
an. », is—” He was off again. 
Wife in “On | She’s no better than the other,” his 
Trial,” in one of Wife broke in. 

her strongest “Who?” he asked, surprised. 

eyes 4: “The last one you had in mind!” 

“I’m only trying to help you, my dear,” mildly in- 

sisted Bob. 

“Yes, and you are entirely too eager,” she decided. 

“Why are you so anxious for this divorce?” 

“I?” gasped the chuckle-headed husband, almost 


is vie oe 


i i i a 
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As the misled girl who believes herself about to be married to 
Gerald Trask 


upsetting his plan. Then, assuming the 
serious mien: “You see, my dear, your career 
demands it.” 

“Ves,” she retorted, “but it does not demand 
that you make a fool of yourself with some 
notorious woman.” 

“My dear Kate, in the name of Art I am 
willing to sacrifice myself upon the altar of your 
career,” he intoned grandly. 

My White, “Well, if my career can’t stand upon the legs of 


by White, . i ae is . 
rer its own merit, and without trailing it in the slime of 














an offensive scandal,” she said deci- 
sively, ‘I’d prefer not to be on speaking 
terms with such a career.” 

“Well, then we'll have to think of 
some other way,” he mused, with a 
well-masked twinkle in his eye. 

“We certainly will,” she readily as- 
sented. 

“Well, how about Reno?” 

“T’ve been there once,” she said with 
a shudder. 

“What?” he yelled, leaping tragically 
to his feet, ‘and you never told me.” 

“There are a number of one-night 
stands that I’ve played in my time that 
I haven’t told you about,” she answered 
sweetly. 

“But what were you doing in Reno?” 

“Learning the art of acting—at 
least, that’s what the manager called it. 
As I remember it, however, it was 
learning a game called Hide-and-Seek, 
with the sheriff, who had a perfect 
mania for attaching everything belong- 
ing to our manager. No, I shall never 
forget Reno, nor that awful sheriff. 
He threatened to lock up the whole ‘kit 
and kaboodle,’ as he called us, in 
the calaboose because our manager’s 
finances were not equal to the hotel 
bill.” 

“Thank Heaven, you were not locked 
up,” he said fervently. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said rue- 
fully. “It makes no great difference in 
those towns whether you’re locked up 
or not.” Her pretty eyes were fixed 
with a far-away look into the early 
hardships of her apprenticeship. “Do 
you know, Bob, there were many 
times in those days when I was actually 
hungry, and not a penny in sight, and 
the food that we did get—oh, those 
awful cheap hotels, and the cold, dis- 
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mal railroad stations, and the dirty cars, 
and the cheap tawdriness ofyour whole 
theatrical outfit, with® its little brass 

band, and its dogs and the donkey, and 

the unreal melodramatic blood-curdlers 

and the terrible dressing-rooms, and 

the shadow of the sheriff always in.our 

wake!” She lapsed into a reverie. 

“And now you're right on Broad-~ 
way,” he broke in. “You are playing 
in real plays, in a real‘theater, dressing 
in a real dressing-room, and living in 
a real living-apartment.” 

“And maybe you think I don’t appre- 
ciate it,” she said simply. 

“Of course you do. But it’s all over 
now, at least for a year or two,” he 
complained forlornly. 

“How?” There was a tremor of 
alarm in her tone. 

“Why, you have to go back to Reno,” 
he said simply. 

“Wha—what for?” Her eyes opened 
widely. 

“To get your divorce,” he said 
calmly. 

She gave him a quizzical look. 

“What, and leave you here in New 
York with that awful creature?” she 
demanded. “Well, I guess not!” 

“But what about your career?” he 
asked. 

“I have my career now, within my 
grasp,” she replied. 

“Where ?” 

“Here.” And she threw herself into 
his lap, flinging her arms about his 
neck, burying her head deep in his 
bosom. 

The little clock on the mantel struck 
the half-hour past seven. She looked 
up and said simply: 

“Order a taxi, dear, and take me to 
the theater.” 


ICHARD CARLE is one of Broadway’s best nightwinders. He is in the same 
class with Frank Daniels, whom Rennold Wolf refers to as the ‘‘night-watch- 
man of the Lambs’ Club.” Recently Carle signed a contract to appear for a motion- 
picture company and was told to report at nine o’clock. He strolled around at 
that time the following evening, and found only the guard on duty. Then he 
learned that “nine o’clock” meant in the morning. 
“Good Lord!” he gasped. “I didn’t know, when I signed that contract, that 


motion-picture actors went to work in the middle of the night.” 












“(HE pos- = 
pede . 
ithe 
quality of 
being be- 
comingly 
modest, 
does Na- 
omi Chil- we. 
ders. She is \ga@ee 
not the sim- 
pering kind, 
nor is shé dully 
retiring; she is un- 
affectedly, convinc- 
ingly modest. Two 
years or so ago she applied 
three times at the Vitagraph 
Studio in New York before 
she got a hearing. Then when the director asked 
her if she had any experience, she answered,— 
in spite of years in the legitimate and several 
months with the Kalem Company,—‘A little.” 

“Could you take Miss — 's -place?” he 
asked, and named one of the Vitagraph stars. 

“Oh-h-h,” she answered. “I'd better not 
try. I’m not so very good, you know. I be- 
lieve I’d better back out.” 

“Well, we'll see,” said the astonished direc- 
tor. (Modesty in the play-acting business is 
virtually a lost art.) 

Her first picture was with Earle Williams 
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Naomi Childers in “The 
Spirit and the Clay” 





The 
Discoverer 
of a 
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and was called “On 
the Stroke of Five.” 

“I was  scared— 
pink,’ Miss Childers 
declares. 


ISS CHILDERS 
is one of the real 
beauties of the reel. 
She is rather tall, of 
well-formed figure, 
excellent, softly-lined 
features, big gray eyes 
and a wealth of spun- 
gold hair. She and 
her mother live in a 
little apartment in 
Manhattan. And she 
is nineteen. 

“If I can cry over 
a part I am all right,” 
she confessed. “TI had 
one director, Freder- 
ick Thomson, who - 
would invariably start |, | 
me crying before we 
began a heavy scene. 
Sometimes, to get me 
in the spirit of the 
thing, he would talk 
to me for twenty min- 













utes or more before we took a scene, 


explaining the emotions. He so talked 
me into one suicide part that it took 
me three days to shake off the feeling. 
“But my hardest job in the films is 
turning down the gentlemen who pro- 
pose,” she confided. “It seems as if 
my specialty has been playing vampire 
parts, and they require a lot of turned- 
down proposals. I never can get the 
right touch to the mitten-giving—the 
clammy, businesslike, vampirish cold 





A LOST ART IN PLAY ACTING 



































In “On the Stroke of Five.” 


shoulder that is supposed to sig- 
nify the absence of all womanly 
qualities. It seems as if it would 
1 be so much easier to accept them 
—but I don’t know, for a stage 
vampire never seems to get a 
chance. She is always supposed 
to be a cake of ice painted red. 
Everything seems so real to me 
that I can’t chill my shoulder to suf- 
ficient frigidity, and be horrid. Heavy 
parts are ever so much easier.” ; 

“Suppose you demonstrate to me just 
where that difficulty lies,” I suggested. 
(A young man was calling upon her; I 
was smoking one of his cigarettes. ) 

She looked at him hastily. “Really, 
you know,” she said, “it is so hard be- 
fore the camera, I don’t know just how 
I would act in real life.” 

Now if I were that young man—!!!! 















Letter 
Vaude 


ART 


FURBER UNDERTAKES 


oor 4 
villian 


TO 


MANAGE A TROUPE OF TRAINED 
DOGS—AND FINDS THE EXPERIENCE 
EVEN MORE EXCITING THAN 


HIS ADVENTURE 


es ae. 


Author of ‘‘The Lucky Number,” 


fast RA TCO 87. Ff; 


I 





EAR DOC :— 

Only yesterday I 
learns from Harry 
Cheever of “The 
Greenhorn and the 


show !—that you 
was sick and laid up 
in a hospital. Harry 
says to me: “Doc 
Thurston has been 
drinking again. He seen Prohibition 
coming and in one week he laps up 
cnough booze to last him until the west 
should go wet again.” He says to me: 
“The Doc drinks himself into the d.t’s. 
and now he is in a little white bed in the 
hospital, packed a-round in ice like a 
corpse.” He says to me— 

Dut never mind what that liar says, 
Doc. 1 am only telling you what he 
says so you can laugh in bed to pass the 
time away. I knows how sore you must 
be on account af having to pay your 
good money out to doctors, nurses and 
druggists, all of which is worse graft- 
ers even than theatrical agents. I guess 
the agents has got it fixed up with the 
doctors, etc. so they gets their bit off 
you. But if I was you I wouldn't 
worry myself because you might get 
a fever and then they would be grafting 
off you on account of the fever. You 
got to take them things philosophical. 

Also, Doc, I don’t want you to think 











Girls Co.”—-a rotten | 


IN MATRIMONY 


Friedman 


‘‘The Autobiography of a Beggar,’’ 


FOX 


etc. 


I believes any of them lies which Harry 
Cheever is telling about you. I says 
to him:—"'It is true that Doc Thurston 
takes a drink oncet in a while on ac- 
count of his inflamed roomatism, and 
the drink makes his roomatism worse, 
so he takes another drink after a while. 
etc. Then you run around and says 
he drinks himself into a hospital.” And 
before he could answer me I calls 
him a liar and pulls the nose off his 
face. 

So you can see for yourself what kind 
of a friend of yourn I am. I would 
expect you to do as much for me if 
some Ham says my wife is trying to 
get a divorce off me because I don't 
support her, etc. Real artists like you 
and me has always got enemies, which 
is about all they do get. 

Also, Doc, you have my warm sym- 
pathy. Whether it’s roomatism or d.t’s. 
or a combination of both, it’s just as 
hard to be paying money out when 
none is coming in. It makes me sad 
to think I can’t be sending you them 
$40:00 I borrowed off you a long time 
ago. I knows how much you are need- 
ing it now. Still it is lucky you don't 
have to depend on them $40:00. If 
you did I could get it somewheres for 
you. I would pawn my fur coat for 
you. I am saying this so you wont 
think right away I am writing to touch 
you for another $40:00. 

No, the purpose of this letter is a 
business proposition. How would you 
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like me to take out your dog act and 
fill your dates with same while you 
are in the hospital? Then you could 
pay me a salary of $45:00 a week for 
managing the show for you and I could 
send you the balance every week. You 
told me you was getting $250:00 a week 
for the act. Taking off ten per cent 
for the agent’s commissions would 
leave $225:00. Taking off of this 
$45:00 for me and $22:50 for the at- 
tendant’s wages would leave $157:50. 
Taking off this money for feeding the 
dogs, railroad fares, excess baggage 
and other expenses, which I would soon 
learn, would leave a balance of $100:00 
a week for you. At least. 

Think how nice it would be for you 
while you are sick to let me do all the 
work while you are getting all the 
money. Besides it would save the act 
and keep same at work until you gets 
over your roomatism and takes out act 
yourself. You know how well I man- 
ages “April Blossoms” for Robert 
Hinckley and how much money I 
makes for him off the act. He makes 
so much money he quits the vaudeville 
game. You can ask anybody. 

Maybe you will say, however, I don’t 
know nothing about dogs. You are 
mistaken. I knows all about dogs. I 
always had good luck with dogs, espe- 
cially hunting dogs, bull dogs, etc. I 
have a gold cup which I won at a dog- 
show for a setter dog, which I broke 
in. I will write home for the cup so 
I can show same to you. 

I will admit if necessary 
that I cannot train stage 
dogs, but then your dogs is 
already trained. All it needs 
now is horse sense to make 
them go through the act. I 
have made a bunch of Hams 
go through an act so why 
couldn’t I make them dogs 
go through same? Besides I 
can take out with me that 
same wop, Joe Bertellini, 
which you takes with you for 
an atendent. So he can take 
care of them dogs like he 
did for you. Also he can help 
me until I gets on to the 
nature of them dogs. 
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Besides I have seen you go through 
the act so often that I am sure I-can 
pull the same off. If you likes I could 
bring them dogs to the hospital and 
give you a trial performance. ‘Then 
you could get all the doctors, nurses, 
druggists, patients etc. to see this trial 
performance, charge them. $1 :00 a head 
for same and get back part of the graft 
which they have been getting off you. 
Think this over and let me know at 
once. Wire your answer, because I 
have an offer to go out with the 
“Maids and the Mutts” tab., but there 
would be two weeks rehearsals for-nix, 
so I prefers to go out with the dogs. 
I hopes this letter finds you in good 
spirits, with prospects of getting well. 

Your good and true friend, 
ART FURBER. 
p. s—I wouldn’t drink nothing but soft 
drinks while I was in the hospital if 
I was you. It is your chancet now to 
give your inflamed roomatism a rest. 
You needn’t worry none about Prohibi- 
tion, because every vote for Prohibition 
is a boost for a blind pig. 


II 
Cedar Heights, Mich., March 3d, 
IQI5. 
EAR DOC :— 


It was.a lucky thing when I was 
in Chicago that you could come to the 
































He seen Prohibition coming. 
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theater in a wheel chair—you looked 
funny—to rehearse me and them dogs. 
Now I have got the act down pat. The 
act goes over here something immense. 
Jack Rose, the manager of the house, 
says to me the other day: “Art, you 
sure are a born dog man.” He says 
to me: “The act is 1000 times better 
than when Doc Thurston had same here 
a year ago. You put the pep in them 
pups,” he says. 

I am telling you this to make you 
feel good. It will be better for you than 
all the dope which them grafters is 
shooting into you. I was sorry to hear 
you had a relapse. You writes: “I got 
so excited rehearsing you and the dogs 
that it makes me worse. I leaves the 
rehearsals in a cold sweat and gets a 
bad cold on top of my roomatism and 
the doctors say I will die if I aint care- 
ful.” 

Don’t you take no stock in that hot 
air. But if you die, Doc, what should 
I do with the dogs and the $100:00 
a week I am to send to you? Them 
doctors only tell you this so they can 
get more money off you. Besides a 
sweat is good for roomatism. So don’t 
you worry any more about getting ex- 
cited etc. 

I can hardly wait until the end of 
the week so I can send you your remit- 
tance of $100:00, even if them grafters 
at the hospital will be getting the money 
off you after you gets it off me. It is 
throwing money away. You would be 
just as well off if you didn’t get the 
money, but that is your business. 
Please don’t worry so much about the 
health of them dogs. The dogs is all 
in good health, excepting Pink, the 
bull dog, which is acting kind of queer. 
However, I am reading a book on 
“How To Take Care of Dogs” and 
when I gets to the part on dope for 
dogs I will give Pink plenty of the 
dope. 

Also don’t work yourself into excite- 
ment and another sweat if I writes 
you that I have fired that Wop Ber- 
tellini, the atendent. He is butting in 
all the time on how I should feed and 
take care of the dogs. The reason he 
butts in is that he wants to buy the 
food for them dogs himself so as he 
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can get the graft for same. He don’t 
put nothing like that over on me. If 
there is any graft in dog food I want 
the graft myself so as I can send same 
to you. Besides I can get an atendent 
to go with the act for $15:00 and so 
send you $7:50 more every week. You 
can see for yourself how I am studying 
your interests all the time. If I was 
you and I got any more relapses I 
would try another hospital. With best 
regards and sincere wishes for your 
quick recovery, I am, 
Your reliable friend, 
ART. 

p. s—I am learning Trilby, the Boston 
bull, a new trick. When he learns it 
it will be the talk of the whole vaude- 
ville world. Also the trick will be 
worth another $25:00 a week to the 
act. This, after that Wop Bertellini 
is fired, will make $132:00 a week you 
will be getting off the act. I am call- 
ing Trilby’s trick: THE LEAP FOR 
LIFE, DONE BY A DOG! The 
trick consist in stringing a strong wire 
from the gallery to the stage of the 
theater, hanging a pulley arrangement 


‘to the wire, and having Trilby swing 


down to the stage from the gallery by 
her teeth. She is learning it quick. 
She will get over being afraid soon. 
I am studying other new acts for the 
other dogs. You got to have new tricks 
or the act gets stale on you. My mind 
is on the act all the time. You done a 
good thing for yourself when you got 
me at $45:00. You will be glad you 
was laid up with roomatism. Them 
dogs will be worth at least twicet as 
much to you by the time I bring ’em 
back to you. 


III 
Cedar Heights, Mich., March 5th, 


IIS. 
EAR DOC:— 

I just gets your Night Letter 
of the 5th. Same was the longest tele- 
gram I ever gets in my life. You was 
foolish to spend so much money for a 
telegram. You could have wrote same 
in a letter for only two cents. Note 
you say: “On no account do you wish 





























It was a lucky thing you could come to the theater in a wheel chair—you looked funny—to 
rehearse me and them pups. 


me to learn Trilby the new trick.” 
Note you says:—“I spends two years 
hard work training the dog and I will 
kill you if the dog falls off the wire 
and breaks its neck.” Note you say: 
“T can get $1500:00 for the dog and if 
the dog breaks its neck I will sue you 
for same.” Note you say: “Only a 
crazy man would think of making a 
heavy dog do a jaw trick on wire.” 
All I got to say in answer to all of 
this is, Doc, that you let the roomatism 
get you too excited. The dog hasn’t 
falled off the wire yet, has she? When 
she does fall off the wire then there will 
be time enough for you to kill me, sue 
me for $1500:00, etc. Besides if the 
dog is worth $1500:00 now, then she 


would be worth $3000:00 after she 
done THE LEAP FOR LIFE. But 
if you are looking for a chancet to 
throw $1500:00 over your shoulder, 
then I aint got no more to say about 
it. Please let me say, however, that 
you are way off when you state the 
dog is too heavy to hang by its teeth 
from wire. I seen her hang so I knows 
what I am talking about. Also if she 
can hang by her teeth for three min- 
utes on a wire fifty feet above ground, 
why can’t she hang for five minutes on 
a wire one hundred and fifty feet from 
ground? I makes a mistake in telling 
you about THE LEAP FOR LIFE 
before same was tried out. Next time 
I knows better. I forgets how nervous 
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you are. However, your wishes will 
be respected. If that Wop Bertellini 
writes you I am still practising Trilby 
in the wire trick, please write him he 
is a liar. Write him he should mind 
his own business. Write him you have 
all the confidence in the world in Art 
Furber, etc. 

I am glad you told me you could get 
$1500:00 for Trilby, because all along 
I was wondering how much the dog 
was worth. A party here offers me 


Vy 
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while you are in the hospital. Think 
this over. I could even get along on 
g dogs. Everybody says 9 dogs is 
enough. Jack Rose, the manager, tells 
me I am giving the people too much 
for their money. “Art,” he says to me, 
“you are spoiling my customers for 
future attractions.” 

Also note you say in night letter: 
“T absolutely order you not to learn 
them dogs new tricks. The dogs knows 
enough tricks. You will ruin them dogs 




















I am reading a book on “How To Take Care of Dogs.” 


$500:00 for the dog and I was going 
to accept same and send money to you 
for hospital expenses, knowing how 
much you needed the money to pay 
them hospital grafters. In case I had 
sold Trilby I could have bought a green 
Boston bull for $5:00 and trained same 
to take Trilby’s place. We have twelve 
dogs, as you knows, with the act and 
ten. dogs would be plenty. It would 
cost less to feed, ship and care for ten 
dogs and then I could be sending you 
more money every week. If I gets 
good offers for a leaping greyhound 
and a fox terrier shall I sell same? 
Them dogs is eating your head off 


and me too. I am wiring Bertellini not 
to permit you to learn my dogs new 
tricks.” 

All I have got to say in answer to all 
of this is, all right. If you want me 
to take my $45 :00 a week without work- 
ing to earn same, I am satisfied. I 
am worth at least $90:00 to the act 
anyhow. Also if the dogs get stale 
and the act goes to hell, don’t blame 
me. 

Also note you say in Night Letter.— 
“For God’s sake don’t give Pink, the 
bull dog, no dope. You will kill that 
bull dog on me. I will shoot you sure 
if you kill that bull. If he is sick call 














in a veterinary and charge same to 
act.” 

Very well, Doc, your wishes in this 
respect will be respected. Pink was 
already getting better on the dope I 
was giving him, but if you wants to 
throw your coin away on a vet., that 
is up to you. I will call in a vet. If 
the vet. kills the dog when I was sav- 
ing his life and charges you good 
money besides, don’t blame me. If you 
would take my advise, you would let 
me dope Pink good and strong to make 
him lively and then let me sell him to 
some sucker. He may die on us and 
then what have you got out of him? 
The tricks which he does, rolling the 
barrel, doing the tango, etc. is old as 
Moses anyhow. Think this over Doc, 
and let me know how much you will 
take for Pink if he stays sick, how 
much in case he gets worse, etc. I can 
make a nice peace of money for you. 

Note also you say in Night Letter: 
“On no account are you to fire Ber- 
tellin. If you fire Bertellini I will 
close show at once.” My answer to this 
is: Suit yourself, Doc. If you prefers 
a Wop and a crook to a man like me, 
who is honest and watching out for 
your interest all the time, I aint got 
nothing to say. Only that Wop don’t 
know nothing about dogs. You can 
ask anybody. He gets drunk on me 
and does not even wash dogs. So I 
has to wash them dogs myself. Then 
he butts in on me and says I should 
not put lye in the water when washing 
dogs. He says I am burning the hide 
off them dogs. Can you beat it when 
lye is good for the dogs? It kills lice, 
fleas etc. and* keeps the dogs from 
getting worms. I always used lye on 
my setter dog, which won the gold 
cup. 

I guess this covers all the points of 
your Night Letter, so will say good-by. 
You are foolish to worry yourself so 
much about the act, it will hurt your 
roomatism and do the act no good. 
Keep your mind off the act. Think 
of something pleasant. Think of all 
the money you will be getting off the 
act. Think of how you have nothing 
to do but lay in bed in a hospital while 
I am doing all the work. I hopes this 
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letter will make you feel better and 
give you more piece in your mind. 
Your firm friend, 
ART. 

I have a great idea for adver- 
tising the act. It is entitled, “Defying 
the Dog-catcher.” My idea is to put 
a peace in the paper offering $100:00 
reward to any dog-catcher which can 
catch Swallow, the leaping grey-hound, 
Then I will set Swallow loose in the 
street and sic the dog-catcher on him. 
Of course the dog-catcher wont ketch 
him, so we will get all the advertising 
for nix. If he does ketch him, which 
he can’t, I will play the dog-catcher 
pool and win the $100:00 back for you. 
You can see for yourself what a big 
crowd this would draw. It will add 
another $25 :00 a week to value of act. 


P. S. 


IV 
Roaring Creek, Mich., March rath, 
1986.. 
EAR Doc :— 


I gets your letter of the 8th, 
but have been too. busy to answer same 
before now. The vet. I called in to 
take care of Pink makes him worse and 
I have been sitting up night after night 
with the dog. I am all in on account 
of the dog. Much has been written 
about how faithful a dog is to a man, 
what a friend of man a dog is ete., 
but how much has been written on what 
a friend of dogs a man is? 

Note you writes: “I am getting worse 
and worse. Your letters is giving me 
nervous prostration on top of my roo- 
matism.” Of course I am deeply 
sorry to hear this, Doc, but I don’t 
believe you are getting nervous pros- 
tration anyhow. Them hospital graft- 
ers is talking you into this so they can 
get more money off you. Also if it is 
on account of my letters you are getting 
nervous prostration, then I wouldn’t 
read the letters. It might be better for 
you and easier for me if I just sends 
you money every week and no letters. 
All I am doing is for the best, so you 
will be just as well off if you don’t 
know what I’m doing. Stop worrying 
so much about them dogs, leave it all 
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to me and you will get well quick, Doc. 
Besides the show has only been out a 
little more than a week, so if you have 
got nervous prostration already the 
first week, what will you get when the 
show has been out a month? Think 
this letter proposition over. However, 
if you want the information as well as 
the money I will keep send both. 

Note you writes:—‘“On no account 
do I wish you to sell any of them dogs. 
I sent you out to run the act, not to 
sell dogs. I will fill you with lead if 
you sells any of them dogs on me. 
What would I do for a living if 
you sells the dogs? It would take me 
two years to train another bunch even 
if I could find same.” You writes: “I 
don’t want to hear no more about run- 
ning the act on g dogs. It makes me 
crazy! I don’t need a guy like you to 
tell me I could run the act for less 
money on 9 dogs ; but what good would 
that do me if I got nix for the act? 
All I want you to do is to run the act 
on 14 dogs and send me the money 
that is coming to me.” 

Very well, Doc. If them is your 
feelings, you are entitled to them. Only 
there was no need to ring in all the 
particulars on me. You had only to 
say you didnt want the dogs sold and 
I would not sell the dogs. The trouble 
is you are too much of an artist and 














iL; 


I have been telling you all along not to get yourself excited. 
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not enough of a business man. I could 
make more money for you in one 
month selling dogs than you could 
make in two years off the act. But if 
you want to keep them dogs and let the 
other gink get the coin, Art Furber will 
just laugh and say nothing. I am in 
the vaudeville game for something else 
besides glory, fame, etc. myself. Will 
fame and glory cute your roomatism 
and pay them hospital grafters? Think 
it over. 

Note you writes: “Your idea en- 
titled, ‘Defying the Dog-catcher’ is bril- 
liant. Its the most brilliant idea con- 
cerning a dog I ever read. Its so 
brilliant that after I reads it they has 
to give me dope to keep me from faint- 
ing twicet more. Don’t you let no such 
brilliant idea get away from you. Try 
it out! It will break the spirit of the 
best leaping grey-hound in the U. S., 
but never mind the dog. You can pick 
wonderful leaping grey-hounds off the 
streets and ideas like yourn is scarce. 
So try it out and then keep out of the 
range of my gun.” 

All right, Doc, if you don’t like this 
idea, we will drop it and think of an- 
other idea. There is no use to get so 
sarkastic and excited about it and then 
blame me for pinning nervous prostra- 
tion on you. You would think that me 
and not you was to get the money off 

this idea. That 

Wop, Bertel- 

lini, just comes 

in to tell me 

Pink, the bull 

dog, is worse, 

so I must close 
« now. But more 
about ideas in 
the next letter. 

I hopes both 

you and the 

dog will soon 
be in good 
health. 

Always your 

friend, 
ART. 

p.s. If Pink 

dies and I run 

the show suc- 
cessful on thir- 














teen dogs, this would prove 
to your satisfaction that 
fourteen dogs was too many, 
wouldn’t it? 


> 


Roaring Creek, Mich., 
March 15th, 1915. 
EAR DOC :— 

I gets your letter, 
special delivery, asking why 
no money has come yet. 
The answer is that I had no 
money to send. If there had 
been money to send, it would 
have been promptly in your 
hands. Note you writes :— 
“Them doctors, nurses, etc. 
is bothering the life out of 
me for money.” Of course! 
What did you expect them 
grafters to do? Still if you 
don’t pay them money all the 
time, they will be curing you 
of the roomatism quicker to 
get rid of you. So in the 
end you will be better off. 
Anyhow next week you gets a bunch. 
This week you can be asking them how 
much they will take off for cash etc. 
Notes you write: “I am worrying my- 
self stiff thinking the money might have 
gone astray in the mails.” Well, the 
money -you knows now did not go astray 
in the mails, so that worry is off your 
mind. This will make you easier. 

Also it is your fault and not mine 
if you gets no money off the act for 
week at Cedar Heights. If I had fol- 
lowed my ideas instead of your. ideas, 
you would have had the money. But 
you writes me on no account give them 
dogs dope. If the dogs is sick send 
for a vet. So I sends for a vet. and 
he slips me a bill of $45:00. If it was 
me I would rather have let Pink die 
than have paid that grafter $45 :00, 
especially since 14 dogs (my idea) is 
5 too many for the act. 

Of course since we got to have 14 
dogs (your idea) for the act, them dogs 
has got to be fed even if they eats your 
head off and brings in no more money 
for the act. We counted $20:00 a 
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I had to wash them dogs myself. 


week to feed them dogs, but the vet: 
says they would all get sick unless they 
gets a change of diet etc. so I has to 
spend $50:00 to feed them dogs. I 
gives you the cridit for this idea. Now 
don’t write and ask me: “Did you feed 
them dogs English muttonchops?” “Did 
you buy quails for them dogs?” Don’t 
write and say: “Dear Art:—If you 
don’t spend more money for food you 
will starve them dogs. Look around 
and see if you can’t find soniething 
which costs more money than quails. 
I would like quails myself, being in a 
hospital, but never mind me, keep on 
throwing the money away on them 
dogs.” 

There is no use to write this and ex- 
cite yourself, because after I sent for 
the vet. (your idea) and paid him your 
good money, there was nothing else 
left but to follow his advise and feed 
them dogs accordingly. After this 
maybe you will listen to my ideas. 
Thus $75:00 went to hell on your 
ideas. 

Naturally you will want to know 
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to me and you will get well quick, Doc. 
Besides the show has only been out a 
little more than a week, so if you have 
got nervous prostration already the 
first week, what will you get when the 
show has been out a month? Think 
this letter proposition over. However, 
if you want the information as well as 
the money I will keep send both. 

Note you writes:—“On no account 
do I wish you to sell any of them dogs. 
I sent you out to run the act, not to 
sell dogs. I will fill you with lead if 
you sells any of them dogs on me. 
What would I do for a living if 
you sells the dogs? It would take me 
two years to train another bunch even 
if I could find same.” You writes: “I 
don’t want to hear no more about run- 
ning the act on g dogs. It makes me 
crazy! I don’t need a guy like you to 


tell me I could run the act for less 
money on 9 dogs ; but what good would 
that do me if I got nix for the act? 
All I want you to do is to run the act 
on 14 dogs and send me the money 
that is coming to me.” 


Very well, Doc. If them is your 
feelings, you are entitled to them. Only 
there was no need to ring in all the 
particulars on me. You had only to 
say you didnt want the dogs sold and 
I would not sell the dogs. The trouble 
is you are too much of an artist and 














I have been telling you all along not to get yourself excited. 
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not enough of a business man. I could 
make more money for you in one 
month selling dogs than you could 
make in two years off the act. But if 
you’ want to keep them dogs and let the 
other gink get the coin, Art Furber will 
just laugh and say nothing. I am in 
the vaudeville game for something else 
besides glory, fame, etc. myself. Will 
fame and glory cute your roomatism 
and pay them hospital grafters? Think 
it over. 

Note you writes: “Your idea en- 
titled, ‘Defying the Dog-catcher’ is bril- 
liant. Its the most brilliant idea con- 
cerning a dog I ever read. Its so 
brilliant that after I reads it they has 
to give me dope to keep me from faint- 
ing twicet more. Don’t you let no such 
brilliant idea get away from you. Try 
it out! It will break the spirit of the 
best leaping grey-hound in the U. S., 
but never mind the dog. You can pick 
wonderful leaping grey-hounds off the 
streets and ideas like yourn is scarce. 
So try it out and then keep out of the 
range of my gun.” 

All right, Doc, if you don’t like this 
idea, we will drop it and think of an- 
other idea. There is no use to get so 
sarkastic and excited about it and then 
blame me for pinning nervous prostra- 
tion on you. You would think that me 
and not you was to get the money off 

this idea. That 
Wop, Bertel- 
lini, just comes 
in to tell me 
Pink, the bull 
dog, is worse, 
so I must close 
« now. But more 
about ideas in 
the next letter. 

I hopes both 

you and the 

dog will soon 
be in good 
health. 

Always your 

friend, 
ART. 

p.&. If Pink 

dies and I run 

the show suc- 
cessful on thir- 














teen dogs, this would prove 
to your satisfaction that 
fourteen dogs was too many, 
wouldn’t it? 


a 


Roaring Creek, Mich., 
March 15th, 1915. 
EAR DOC :— 

I gets your letter, 
special delivery, asking why 
no money has come yet. 
The answer is that I had no 
money to send. If there had 
been money to send, it would 
have been promptly in your 
hands. Note you writes :— 
“Them doctors, nurses, etc. 
is bothering the life out of 
me for money.” Of course! 
What did you expect them 
grafters to do? Still if you 
don’t pay them money all the 
time, they will be curing you 
of the roomatism quicker to 
get rid of you. So in the 
end you will be better off. 
Anyhow next week you gets a bunch. 
This week you can be asking them how 
much they will take off for cash etc. 
Notes you write: “I am worrying my- 
self stiff thinking the money might have 
gone astray in the mails.” Well, the 
money -you knows now did not go astray 
in the mails, so that worry is off your 
mind. This will make you easier. 

Also it is your fault and not mine 
if you gets no money off the act for 
week at Cedar Heights. If I had fol- 
lowed my ideas instead of your ideas, 
you would have had the money. But 
you writes me on no account give them 
dogs dope. If the dogs is sick send 
for a vet. So I sends for a vet. and 
he slips me a bill of $45:00. If it was 
me I would rather have let Pink die 
than have paid that grafter $45 :00, 
especially since 14 dogs (my idea) is 
5 too many for the act. 

Of course since we got to have 14 
dogs (your idea) for the act, them dogs 
has got to be fed even if they eats your 
head off and brings in no more money 
for the act. We counted $20:00 a 
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I had to wash them dogs myself. 


week to feed them dogs, but the vet: 
says they would all get sick unless they 
gets a change of diet etc. so I has to 
spend $50:00 to feed them dogs. I 
gives you the cridit for this idea. Now 
don’t write and ask me: “Did you feed 
them dogs English muttonchops?” “Did 
you buy quails for them dogs?” Don’t 
write and say: “Dear Art:—If you 
don’t spend more money for food you 
will starve them dogs. Look around 
and see if you can’t find somiething 
which costs more money than quails. 
I would like quails myself, being in a 
hospital, but never mind me, keep on 
throwing the money away on them 
dogs.” 

There is no use to write this and ex- 
cite yourself, because after I sent for 
the vet. (your idea) and paid him your 
good money, there was nothing else 
left but to follow his advise and feed 
them dogs accordingly. After this 
maybe you will listen to my ideas. 
Thus $75:00 went to hell on your 
ideas. 

Naturally you will want to know 
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what became of the remaining $25 :oo. 
I don’t blame you for this. I would 
want to know too if the dog act was 
mine and you took same on the road 
for me. Well, Jack Rose wouldn’t let 
me keep the dogs in the dressing-rooms 
of the theater. He says to me: “It 
would hurt the reputation of the house, 
Art, if it was found out.” And I says 
to him: “Jack, do me this favor for 
Doc Thurston’s sake. He is in a hos- 
pital and needs the money.” And he 
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for the last. Pink died this afternoon 
at 3 P. M. promptly. I will buy a 
wreath of roses and put it on his grave. 
It was the vet’s fault. If he had took 
my dope he would still be alive. If I 
was you I would sue the vet. You 
might get enough off the vet to pay for 
the roses anyhow. 


VI 


Roaring Creek, Mich. 
March 18th, 





says to me:— 
“Nothing doing, 
Art. If the Doc 
can afford to stay 
in a hospital he 
can afford to 
keep them dogs 
in a livery stable. 
So I has to keep 
them dogs in a 
livery stable and 
they soaks me 
$15 :00 for same. 
If we had only 9 
dogs (my idea) 
you can see what 
the saving for 
‘you would be in 
this item alone. 
The other 
$10:00 is hardly 
worth while to 
talk about. I 
spends it for the 
apparatus to do 
ze 6|6UL EAP 
FOR LIFE: 

















I am leaving them 9 dogs in good condition in baggage 


room of station. 


1915. 

EAR DOC :— 

I just gets 

your letter in an- 
swer to mine of 
the fifteenth. 
I note that 
same was dic- 
tated to your 
nurse and signed 
by you. Her 
writing is easier 
to read _ than 
yourn. Also her 
speling. Still I 
am surprised a 
lady would let 
such a letter be 
dictated to her. 
I will forgive you 
all them names 
which you calls 
me, because this 
is the fault of the 
nervous prostra- 
tion and not 








DONE BY A 

DOG ‘trick, but since you positively 
ordered me not to do the trick, that 
$10:00 (another of your ideas) was 
thrung away. Have no doubt that this 
explanation of expenses will be per- 
fectly clear and satisfactory: If not 
satisfactory, ask any questions you want 
and I will answer same. I hopes this 
letter finds you in somewhat better 
health. Don’t you worry none about 
the act; you are paying me to do the 
worrying, although I aint getting paid 
very much. 

Your old friend, 
ART. 


Pp. s. I am saving a little bad news 


yourn. Now I 
belives you has nervous prostration. 

Note you dictates: “Joe Bertellini 
writes me you killed Pink, my prize 
bull dog. He writes me you matches 
Pink against another bull in a dog- 
fight, and Pink gets chewed up to pieces, 
which is why he dies.” . 

All I got to say about this is that it 
is a lie. I will not stand for no such 
lie. Iam pulling the nose off that Wop’s 
face and firing him for telling such 
a lie. Don’t write and tell me on no 
account are you to fire Bertillini, be- 
cause I already have fired him. It is 
sure proof you have nervous prostra- 
tion only to believe such a lie. You 












can ask the nurse to which you dictates 
the letter if this aint so. I got some 
sense. Do you think I don’t know bet- 
ter than to put a trick dog up against 
a fiteing dog? I wouldn’t do it under 
no circumstances, not even if Pink was 
mine and not yourn. ' 

Note you dictates :—“Bertillini writes 
me you lost the $100 :00 which was com- 
ing to me on the dog-fight. So that 
dog-fight costs me my dog Pink, which 
was worth at least $700:00 of any 
man’s money, and $100:00 besides.” 
You dictates: “Don’t think you can 
get by with this. I am going to put 
you in the hospital as soon as | can get 
out of it. I am in a big hurry to get 
out of it. I got a notion to risk all the 
rest of my life just to see you for two 
or three minutes.” 

Also you dictates :—“I expected you 
would graft a little off the act. I 
counted you would graft on about 10% 
off the act, which is liberal. But you 
don’t even keep 90% for yourself and 
send me the 10%. You grabs it all. 
You don’t seem to recognize no dif- 
ference between receipts and graft. 
All which comes in is graft to you. 
You must think I have got roomattism 
of the brains to believe you paid the 
vet. $45:00. Also you must think I 
got no brains at all to believe you paid 
out $50:00 in one week to feed them 
dogs. You could feed all the dogs 
there is for $50:00.” 

I can see from all the above, Doc, 
that you are very much excited. This 
is bad for you. I have been telling you 
all along not to get yourself so excited. 
Still I suppose the excitement is due to 
the nervous prostration. I asks the vet. 
to explain me what nervous prostra- 
tion is and he tells me it is on the same 
order as insanity, only milder. 

When you get well the first thing 
you will do is to apolergize to me for 
calling me a grafter. You will not even 
believe you called me a grafter. So I 


am saving your letter to show you and 
prove that you called me a grafter. 
Also if Pink was worth $700:00 at 
least, and the vet. killed Pink, you have 
nobody to blame but yourself for los- 
ing them $700:00. I told you to let me 
sell Pink while there was time. 
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Also note you dictate:—“I don’t 
want no expense account for week at 
Roaring Creek. I want the money. I 
can imagine an expense account just 
as well as you can. I will cancel con-.. 
tracts and close the act unless I get 
the $100:00 which is coming to me, 
understand! They will throw me out 
of the hospital unless I pay the bills 
which they are bringing me every 
morning.” 

Yes, I can understand how anxious 
them hospital grafters is to get their 
money, but at the same time I think it 
would be a friendly act if I lets them 
throw you out of the hospital. You 
will never get well in the hospital. 
Them grafters will never let you get 
well as long as they are getting a peace 
of money off you. The best thing for 
you would be to take a quiet room 
somewhere in the local option district, 
so you wont be tempted to get out of 
bed every five minutes and go for a 
drink. I will inquire about a room for 
you. 

Anyhow—prepare yourself for a 
little bad news, Doc.—there wont be 
no money coming to you for week here 
at Roaring Creek. I had a peace of 
very bad luck. I tried out THE LEAP 
FOR LIFE: DONE BY A DOG trick 
here, and that fool of a dog, Trilby, 
lets go of the wire near the gallery and 
falls down and breaks her neck. The 
worst of it is she falls on the head of 
a dame on the first floor and hurts the 
dame and the dame threatens to sue 
the house and it costs me $150:00 to 
square the dame. I takes the $50:00 
out of my own pocket because I didn’t 
want to get you in bad with Jack Rose 
for the future. 

I suppose when you reads this you 
will send the nurse out of the room so 
you can swear at me all you wants. 
You will say: “I told that 
fool not to try THE LEAP FOR 
LIFE: DONE BY A DOG trick and 
he goes and does it anyhow. I will 
shoot him in the head, etc for this.” 

This is all right from your point of 
view, Doc. I knows how you feels 
about it, but now I wants you to listen 
to my side of the story. I practised 
Trilby in the trick all last week and he 
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done it fine. I tried it in the theater 
here five times and it goes over here 
something immense. It was the talk of 
the town. It packed the house. Jack 
Rose says in all his life he never seen 
such an act. It was only the sixth time 
that Trilby lets go of the wire. Was 
this my fault? 

Also, Doc, console yourself a bit. 
Since you insist on having money so 
much, I will get money for you. I 
have got a heart in me. I knows what 
it means to be sick, in a hospital and 
‘without money. I has an offer of 
$650 :00 for Swallow, the leaping grey- 
hound. I will sell him and send the 
$650 :00 to you as soon as same is paid 
to me. The man who owns the general 
store here will buy him. I understand 
he can be trusted for any amount. So 
don’t be surprised if you get $650:00 
off me any day. Maybe you will not 
want me to sell the dog. Maybe you 
will write me on no account to sell the 
dog. But you must remember you have 
got nervous prostration and are not in 
a condition to judge. Wait and see if I 
aint right. Think this over. I hopes 
your nervous prostration will get no 
worse. I am, with best regards etc. 

Your old friend, 
ART. 

p. s—If that Wop writes you that 
Trilby did not break his neck but that 
I sold Trilby, he is a liar. I can prove 
same by sending you corpse of Trilby 
if you wish. 


VII 


Athens, Mich., March 22, 1915. 
EAR DOC :— 

You will be surprised to hear 
from me at Athens when the act was 
- booked for Grand Rapids. The reason 
I stops off here at Athens is that some- 
body tips it off to me that you had 
hired a lawyer to seize dogs at Grand 
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Rapids, arrest me and close act. This 
is all the thanks I-get for working so 
hard to make your act a success. It 
was no act at all when I took hold of 
same, now it is a grand act. Besides 
you could make twicet the money off 
the act now. I have reduced same to 
g dogs. And for cutting down ex- 
penses, increasing profits etc. you are 
sicking a lawyer onto me! 

This is because you have nervous 
prostration and for no other reason. 
When you gets your mind back you 
will be sorry you done :his to me. If 
you was in your right mind and knowed 
what you was about, I would let the 
lawyer seize me and the dogs, but being 
sick and in a hospital, I wish to save 
you from throwing your money away. 
All I will get for this, I suppose, is 
more abuse. I suppose, even though 
I am quitting show without a nickel, 
you will not even send me the money 
which I am saving you for lawyer fees. 
Like the rest of the world you would 
rather give it to the lawyer than me. 
However there is no hard feelings on 
my part. I am leaving them 9g dogs in 
good condition in baggage room of sta- 
tion so you will know where same are. 
If station master says I leaves only 6 
dogs he is a liar. Also he is a liar if 
he says I did not leave money with him 
for feeding dogs. On no account pay 
him twicet for feeding dogs. I don’t 
know yet where I am going, but soon 
as I arrive there, I will write you to see 
if all is all right. I hopes when you 
gets over your d.t’s, nervous prostra- 
tion etc., you will meet with same suc- 
cess with act that I did. 

Your fond friend, 
ART. 

p. s—You could hardly expect that 
after sicking a lawyer onto me I would 
send you the money which I received 
for sale of dogs. This would be ask- 
ing too much. I am no saint. 
















PROMS 











| ¥ IIT was by accident that I first 
| | came across Charlie. A few 
| weeks before, I had put my 


fresh shingle—HOWARD M. SHERNAN, 
M. D.—in the front parlor window of a 
house on the upper West Side, near 
Broadway. Business, of course, was 
very dull. I spent much of my office- 
hour time watching the passers-by. and 
wondering how I could hypnotize them 
to come in; but I was not a nerve 
specialist. 

Occasionally, when I was especially 
bored with doing nothing, I worked 
myself into a state of imaginative im- 
portance. At such times I would seize 
my valise and hurry anxiously out of 
the house, putting on my hat carelessly 
as I ran down the front steps. I took 
care to slam the door, so that the neigh- 
bors, if any happened to be around, 
would be sure to see me starting on 
my hurry call. 

It was on one of these hurry calls 
when, having turned the corner, I was 
walking slowly along Broadway, that 
I noticed a small crowd gathered about 
an elderly, disheveled woman who was 
sitting on the curb. Her face was 
smeared with blood which dripped 
from a wound on her forehead. I made 
my way through the crowd. Here was 
a case! I took out a clean handkerchief 
—I had a slight qualm when I did this, 
for it was one of those linen handker- 
chiefs with my monogram embroidered 
in blue which Louise had given me as 
a graduation gift. But I pressed it 
over the bleeding wound. Then I or- 
dered some one to help me get the 
woman to the drug store on the corner. 
We took her in; she leaned heavily 
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SYRUPS 


on us, and a strong odor of whisky 
permeated the immediate vicinity. She 
was not badly hurt, however. I ordered 
some bandages, which the druggist 
grudgingly sold to me, saying that his 
establishment was no dispensary for 


” 


“bums,” and hinting that there was a 
hospital for such treatment within a 
few blocks. But I fixed up the old 
lady and sent her on her way. The 
small crowd that had gathered before 
the store quickly dispersed when they 
saw there was not even an ambulance 
coming. I was out a perfectly good 
handkerchief and the price of two ban- 
dages. But I had fulfilled my oath of 
Hippocrates—and I always did love to 
do a head bandage. 

After she had gone, I took out an- 
other of Louise’s handkerchiefs and 
mopped my own brow. It was not the 
weather—for it was a crisp afternoon, 
late in September—but perhaps it was 
the excitement of achievement which 
made me feel warm. Anyway, I was 
attracted to a cool, clean soda fountain 
at the right side of the store. And it 
was here that I first met Charlie. 

He was standing in his immaculate 
white linen, shining glasses and placing 
them on a shelf. I could not help but 
notice this, for properly washed—to 
say nothing of dried—soda glasses were 
rarely to be found. But Charlie washed 
his in soap suds, dipped them in clear, 
hot water, and then dried them and 
placed them neatly on the shelf. He 
turned, as I sat down, and looked to 
me for my order. 

I looked at the signs which hung next 
to the large mirror behind the soda 
fountain— “FRUIT SUNDAE—IT’s A 
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PEACH ;” “HOT DRIP COFFEE—THE REAL 
THING;” “OUR ICE CREAM SODA IS A 
BROADWAY SMILE.” I decided on “FRESH 
LIME-ADE, TO QUENCH THAT STEAM- 
HEAT THIRST.” 

“One lime-ade— right!” repeated 
Charlie, in deep, steady tones. He drew 
one of the limes from a shining plated 
dish, deftly cut it in two with one 
clean stroke of a sharp knife, placed 
the halves in the fruit-press, and col- 
lected the juice in one of the glasses 
from the shelf. An orange and a lemon 
were similarly treated. He drew the 
glass to the spigot which squirted car- 
bonated water and a moment later 
handed it to me, with cracked ice 
floating on the top and two bright 
red cherries nestling against the 
golden straws which protruded from 
the glass. 

“The real thing,” I commented, after 
my first gulp. I was too thirsty to 
use the straws. 


UST then about half a dozen girls, 
let out of some private school in 


the neighborhood, came giggling in. 
They were about sixteen years of age, 
and I lingered over my drink so that 


I might watch them. I always had a 
weakness for girls, though Louise 
thinks it is below my dignity to be so 
foolish. They finally gave their orders 
-——all for ice cream sodas and sundaes. 
I was not noticed at all; Charlie was 
the attraction. Evidently they were in 
the habit of coming in, for they all 
knew Charlie by name, and laughed 
and joked with him. I heard him say 
to one, in consoling tones: 

“What do you care? Just get up, 
and if the fellow says you don’t know 
anything about dancing, just say, “This 
is my first time—and thanks for the les- 
son!’ ” 

It was truly a pleasure to watch 
Charlie prepare his mixtures. He had 
the skillful, accurate hand of a surgeon 
as he swung his glass under the syrup 
faucet, placed it under the electric 
mixer, and added the ice cream, 
shaped in an accurate sphere. It was 
a wonderful act; and through it all 
sounded the orchestral accompaniment 
of his voice: ~- 
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“Steady there! Thank you—” 

This firmness of hand caused me to 
wonder at what happened a few mo- 
ments later. I ordered another limeade, 
just for the pleasure of watching him 
mix it. The girls passed out as it was 
handed to me. 

As I drew the glass toward me, there 
entered a Vision. It was tall, golden- 
haired, with snappy gray eyes that 
seemed to be laughing at you all the 
time. 

With the Vision came a stern Back- 
ground—a stately lady in dark gray, 
with steel-gray eyes and _ steel-gray 
hair. 

“Afternoon,” snapped the Vision, in 
a crisp, quick voice. 

“Same to you,” said Charlie, respect- 
fully. “What’ll you have?” 

“Two Broadways—ice cream sodas.” 

“Two Broadways — Right-o.” And 
Charlie began to mix. 

Just how it happened I couldn’t see, .- 
but as Charlie pushed the glass toward 
the beautiful one it tilted unsteadily, 
and splashed foam over the lavender 
dress. 

“Trene!” shrieked the Background. 

I offered my other handkerchief with- 
out thinking, but the Vision had arisen, 
and with calm presence of mind handed 
Charlie a filmy lace one. 

“Wet this with cold water,” she com- 
manded, coolly; but there was a twin- 
kle in her eyes. 

Charlie obeyed. He tried to look 
penitent. His mouth pulled at the cor- 
ners. 

“So sorry,” he managed, as he 
handed her the wet handkerchief. 

Then she caught his eye. They both 
laughed uncontrolledly. I tried to be 
polite, but had to join in. The Back- 
ground was horrified. 

“Your new suit,” she mourned. 

“Never mind, Mumsie; it’ll all come 
out in the wash.” Whereupon there 
was a fresh peal of laughter, for the 
suit was of delicate cloth with velvet 
trimmings. 

Even the cashier, who had muzzled 
herself with her handkerchief, allowed 
a little snicker to pierce through the 
linen. I felt myself losing my dignity. 
Irene’s laugh was contagious. I had 


’ 





o 





finished as much of my second drink 
as I could manage. I noticed a sign— 
“PLEASE PAY THE CASHIER WHEN YOU 
LEAVE. THANK you”—and asked for 
my check. 

Charlie laid it, face downward, on the 
counter, with a deep “Thank you.” I 
paid and walked out, as Charlie emp- 
tied Irene’s half-spilled glass and pre- 
pared another for her. [| felt well re- 
warded for the loss of the handkerchief 
and the bandages. 

I was drawn frequently—almost 
daily, I should say—to Charlie’s coun- 
ter. I had my prescription blanks made 
out with the druggist’s name and ad- 
dress at the bottom; and I did some 
mixing of my own in the rear of the 
store, where I could see little comedies 
going on at the counter. 

Irene was a daily visitor, usually 
alone, sometimes with the Background. 


' When there weren’t many others there, 


which was rare, she would linger 
awhile and talk with Charlie, usually 
lightly, but sometimes in a more serious 
tone. Charlie was always respectful. 
Louise and I often went there at night. 
One night she found me gazing at 
Trene. 

“Good-looking girl,” I remarked cas- 
ually, as I watched Irene go out. 

“T like your idea of looks,” said Lou- 
ise. “Why, she’s nothing but a bag 
of bones.” Louise always said she 
wasn’t a bit jealous. Maybe I liked 
Irene because I wasn’t a tall man my- 
self. Of course, I wouldn’t like to go 
about with a taller woman but I might 
admire at a distance. 

At the same time I was a bit piqued 
at Louise’s unconcealed admiration for 
Charlie. I wondered what made him 
so attractive to the other sex. “For a 
lady-killer, as he was, Charlie wasn’t 
so very much on looks. There was lit- 
tle of the elemental male about him. 
He was slightly built; his skin was 
white and smooth as a young girl's; 
his eyes were innocent and baby blue; 
and his blond hair was brushed back 
from his forehead immaculately, as if 
his mother were constantly behind him 
with brush and comb in hand. Yet 
Charlie’s counter was always crowded 
with girls. 
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A®20UT two months after my first 
visit, I was mixing drugs in the 
rear of the store. It was a wild, rainy 
November afternoon. The place was 
practically deserted. Charlie was whis- 
tling and shining glasses as I came in. 
We were now good friends. It had 
taken a while, for, with all his easy 
manner, Charlie was not quick to be 
familiar. He had several times joked 
about my first visit to the drug store. 

“Doc,” he said to me seriously one 
day, “don’t you think you’d better stop 
that ambulance and see what’s the 
matter ?” 

Charlie was about my own age, or 
perhaps a little younger, so I took this 
from him. I never treated any more 
patients in the drug store, however. 

While I carefully dropped a red 
liquid from a measuring glass into a 
bottle, I heard Irene enter. We had 
also grown to kitow each other. 

“Great weather,” she said, her voice 
sounding like fresh rain on dry leaves. 

“T suppose it’s hot coffee to-day,” 
said Charlie. 

“No.” Irene shook her head. “Say, 
I’m unhappy—getting fat. Give me a 
lemonade; I'll have to stop the ice 
cream sodas for a while.” 

“You’re good enough for me,” Char- 
lie’s eyes seemed to say as he looked her 
over in admiration. 

Irene looked serious. I lingered over 
my work so as not to disturb them. 

Charlie tangoed to the plate bowl and 
drew out a lemon. He began to whistle 
and jig as he prepared the lemonade. 

“Charlie, I’m going away.” 

“Stop! You'll make me spill another 
glass.” 

“Sure thing—going South for four 
months.” 

“Stung!” cried Charlie ; but he looked 
serious as he handed her the glass. He 
pressed her hand while she took hold 
of the handle. 

“Say now, you’re not kidding me?” 

“Wish I were.” 

“Well,” he said, “I’ll miss you when 
you’re gone.” 

This was new to me, but I’d never 
seen them alone before. They evi- 
dently forgot or ignored my presence. 

Charlie turned and sang: 
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I love the ladies, I love the ladies. 
I love the tall ones, short ones— 


“Quit it! 
morning.” 

“They all look good when they’re far 
away,” sang Charlie. 

“My last,” said Irene, looking sadly 
at her glass—“four months.” She 
sighed as she drew up the last few 
drops. “Check, please.” 

“The drink’s on me this time.” 

“You give me my check or I'll never 
come again.” 

“You wont anyhow—for 
months,” said Charlie forlornly. 

“Where’s the little Doc?” asked 
Irene. “I want to say good-by to him— 
dear little fellow.” 

I squirmed. _ However, I should have 
liked to come out; but Charlie, young 
villain, didn’t tell her I was there. 

“Good-by, Charlie.” She held out 
her hand and leaned over the counter. 
I didn’t look that way then; but I heard 
nothing. In another moment she was 
gone. 

Charlie stood watching the door for 
a while. When I came out I found him 
still dreaming and looking rather 
morose. 

“What’s up?” I asked innocently. 

“Oh, the women!” Charlie sighed. 

“You lady-killer—you don’t mean to 
say some one has caught you?” 

“Caught, captured, stung!” 
Charlie dramatically. “I’m hers.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Alas, good Doc! . . . Rich banker 
for a father—poor soda clerk—” 

He sang from “Pinafore :” 


I’m going to-morrow 


four 


said 


Oh, pity, pity me, 
The captain’s daughter she, 
And I, that lowly suitor! 


“Only I never ‘suitored,’” he went 
on. “Had sense enough not to try.” 

“She seems to like you.” 

“Just jollies me along. What’ll you 
have, Doc?” , 

“Hot coffee.” 

Charlie smiled sadly as he drew the 
steaming coffee from the percolator. 

“Say, Charlie, you know you 
wouldn’t have to be a soda clerk. 
You’ve brains enough to tackle any- 
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thing you want to. Why, you could be 
a vaudeville performer, or a teacher of 
philosophy.” 

“Never part me from my drinks,” 
said Charlie in his deep voice. 

“But really—” 

“Man, I’ve been at this for years. 
Once a rich guy tried to get me to work 
in the broker business down Wall 
Street. He sort of adopted me as his 
own child. But, no broker business for 
Charlie. I’ve saved nearly enough to 
buy out the rights here. And I can 
make any little girl as happy and com- 
fortable as she needs to be.” 

“T give it up,” I said as I walked 
out. 


‘Two hours later, I was sitting in my 
office, when the telephone rang. 

“That you, Doc?” came a voice which 
was once crisp, but which sounded as 
if the starch had been taken out of it. 

“This is Doctor Shernan’s office,” I 
answered. 

“This is me—Irene. I fell down 
stairs and sprained my ankle. Please 
come and fix it.” She gave me her 
address. I put some bandages in my 
valise and hurried to her. 

She lived in one of those beautiful 
duplexes on Riverside. I was ushered 
into her room, where she lay on a rose- 
colored plush couch. Walking up and 
down was the gray Background, much 
perturbed. 

“At such a time!” she was saying. 
“Does it hurt you, my dear?” 

“Hello,” said Irene as I entered. 
The Background gave me a cold, sus- 
picious stare. 

“Dr. Shernan—my mother,” said 
Irene. 

af 6) Pees 

I felt I must really grow a beard; 
but I got busy with the foot. 

“Ouch!” shrieked Irene, as I touched 
it. 

I looked up at her; the foot was not 
very badly hurt. The mother was 
standing with her back to us, looking 
out of the window. 

Irene put a finger to her lips when 
she saw I was about to speak. Then 
she indicated with various contortions 
that she wished to see me alone. 











“May we have some hot water?” I 
asked. The Background went to touch 
a bell. “It must be boiled—thoroughly 
sterile,” I added desperately. Who 
would not strain a point for Irene? 

“In that case,” said the Background 
stiffly, “I shall attend to it myself. 
Servants are so careless. Never mind, 
Katie”’—this to a neat black-and-white 
maid who came timidly to the door. 

“Save my life, Doctor,” pleaded 
Irene, as soon as her mother left the 
room. “I don’t want to go to- 
morrow.” 

“CGo— "ie 

“Yes; with Mother and an old maid 
aunt. They wont mind if I stay home. 
I’m an awful nuisance.” 

“You know it isn’t really sprained.” 

“Oh dear! I didn’t know what 
would happen when I decided to fall, 
but I’d been willing to take a sprained 
ankle. Anyway, it hurts awfully— 
honest !” 

“But your mother—” 

“Really, she wont mind. She and 
Aunt Mame go every year. They 
thought I’d like to do society down 
there this winter—and I’m really only 
a duty. I thought, for reasons of my 
own, I’d better go—but I’ve changed my 
mind. Now please, Doc.” Irene ap- 
pealed to me with her dancing eyes. 

“But why?” (I was the doctor and 
had a right to know.) 

“Why ?” repeated Irene. She folded 
her hands across her breast. “That 
wonderful boy!” 

“Charlie?” 

“Even so. How long must the water 
boil to be perfectly sterile?” 

“Ten minutes, at least; 
better.” 

“Then I have time to tell you the 
story of my life.” 

“Now look here!” [I felt a little for 
Charlie then. “You really oughtn’t to 
flirt with him and jolly him the way 
you do.” 

Irene stared at me in real amazement. 

“T flirt? It’s he who’s doing the 
playing. All the girls are crazy about 
him and he knows it. Doctor, I’m badly 

smitten. I ’fessed up to my dear old 
Pop; hence the Southern trip.” 

“Ordered you away, eh?” 


twenty’s 
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“Nothing like that ; I know what you 
think. Pop’s not that kind. He and I 
have a plebeian streak in us that worries 
the life out of poor Mumsie. You see, 
he came from a poor family and worked 
his own way up. That’s why he’s a 
man. I have no respect for fellows 
who’ve been taken care of by their 
parents all their lives; it shows when 
they’re—I was going to say ‘men,’ but 
they never are.” 

I winced a little, but Irene did not 
notice me. 


SOMETIMES I wish I were poor, 

had to hustle for a living—wash, 
scrub, anything real strenuous. I’m so 
strong,” she sighed. 

“Why, then—” I began. Women’s 
ways are indeed puzzling. Was she go- 
ing away because there was no ob- 
stacle? 

“You don’t suppose I’d let on to him, 
do you? Why, he didn’t care a bit when 
I told him I was going away. That’s 
why I decided I didn’t care to go.” 

This was getting beyond me. 

“Didn’t he, though?” I said mean- 
ingly. 

Irene looked at me. 

“You'll see that I can’t go, wont 
you?” 

The Background appeared at the 
door. Behind her was the black-and- 
white maid carrying a pitcher of steam- 
ing water. 

We bathed the foot and I began to 
apply the bandages. 

I felt a little kick in my hand, and 
looked up to find Irene making a sig- 
nificant grimace at me. 

“Ts it to-morrow you said you were 
to go?” I began weakly. 

The Background answered: 

“To-morrow morning. Will she be 
able to travel ?” 

I hesitated a moment. On the one 
hand my professional conscience hung 
in the balance; on the other, the happi- 
ness of Charlie and the beautiful Irene. 

“It’s a pretty bad sprain. A few 
days’ rest—” 

“And the trunks all ready,” sighed 
the Background. “Mame will be so 
disappointed.” 

“Mumsie,” said Irene, “it would be a 
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shame for you and Aunt Mame to up- 
set your plans. You go to-morrow and 
I’ll stay here with Pop. Maybe I'll fol- 
low later.” 

“But the Season, my dear! You'll 


“Never mind—there’ll be enough left 
for me.” 

“Tt would be a shame to disappoint 
Mame.” 

Irene gave a sigh of relief and 
thanked me with her eyes. 

“A few days’ complete rest,” I re- 
peated, as I left the room. 

“Oh, Doctor,” called Irene, when I 
was at the door. “Would you mind 
stopping at the drug store on the corner 
of Broadway, and have him send me a 
fudge sundae in a paper box? Or, I 
can phone.” 
phone which stood on a little stand 
near her couch. 

“I’m going there, anyway,” I fibbed. 
“T’ll order it for you.” 

I stopped at the drug store. 

“Charlie, she’s not going.” 

“Who? Where? Why?” 
asked. 

“Trene is not going away to-morrow. 
She fell downstairs and hurt her foot, 
and she can’t travel.” 

Charlie looked worried. 

“Ts she really hurt?” 

“Just enough to keep her home,” I 
answered. “Hang it, you two young 
people have made a liar of me.” 

Charlie regarded me keenly. 

“IT got you. You're all right, Doc. 
Bless her heart.” 

“Charlie, if you don’t make good 
now, I’m through with you. Now fix 
up one of your finest sundaes in a paper 
box and send it to her. She’s pining 
for it—hot fudge.” 

As I was going out an idea suddenly 
struck me. 

“Say, Charlie, you’re off to-morrow 
night, aren’t you?” 

“Sure.” 

“Will you come for a ride in my 
auto? Do, please.” 

“Your who?” 

“Machine—automobile,” I answered. 
“Be at my office at eight.” 


I was 


Charlie stared at me as if something 


had suddenly gone wrong with me. 


She reached for the tele-- 
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But ‘he evidently had some confidence, 
for he said he’d be there, sure. 

He knew I didn’t own an automobile. 
I knew a classmate, however, who let 
me have his for the evening. Of course, 
I telephoned to Louise, and got her 
promise to come. 

Next morning I went to see my pa- 
tient. Her foot was badly swollen, and 
my conscience felt a little easier. 

“You’re a brick!” she said. “They 
left this morning. I’m sure they were 
relieved not to have me on their hands. 
I’m to join them later on—maybe.” 

“You really can’t walk,” I said, press- 
ing the foot and noting her squirmy 
responses. 

“No, indeed.” 

“You ought to have some air.” 

“T ought to have an ice cream soda.” 

“How about a little ride to-night? 
There’ll be four of us. It’s a bit cold, 
but it will do you good.” 

“You old dear! If it weren’t for 
Charlie—” 

“Never mind!” I warned. After all; 
I was only human. 

Charlie met me at the appointed time. 
First we went to get Louise; then we 
stopped for Irene. She leaned on both 
of us as she limped down the steps. 

I took the wheel, and we sped up 
along the river, and out beyond the 
city. I did not hear much of the con- 
versation behind me. Louise was sit- 
ting beside me, and I made it a point 
not to listen. But after a while ‘there 
floated to me: 

“And, Charlie—I pushed that glass 
on purpose. It made me so mad that 
you never specially noticed me.” 

Then later: 

“T wouldn’t have you anything else 
for all the world. Oh, my dear, won- 
derful boy.” 

I did not turn around, but I couldn’t 
help hearing what happened. Louise 
gave my arm a little squeeze and looked 
at me with understanding affection. I 
thought we might turn back now. 

“Tl help her up,” said Charlie, with 
an air of proprietorship when we 
reached the duplex. 

“We're going to talk to Father,’ 
Irene flung at me, as she hobbled out 
of the automobile. 


, 








Mrs. Vernon Castle's — 
Gowns 


THE FAMOUS DANCER 
GIVES HER PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF DRESS 


Vernon 


By Mrs. 
(Irene Castle) 


Editor's Note: Herewith Tur 
GREEN Book MAGAZINE offers another 
article of its instructive series on 


Castle 


dress, written by the best-known women 
of the American stage.. Mrs. Vernon 
Castle, the dancer, is famous for her indi- 
viduality in dress. Next month Julia Dean 


will write of her theories of dress. 


\N this year of nineteen hundred 
and fifteen the dancing frock is an 


—=—_|| essential of every wardrobe. 


Did 


a girl possess but two gowns, she would 
wish one of them to be dancing attire. 


The dance is in the air. 
Therefore we may not escape thoughts 
of dancing gowns. Nor do we wish to 
escape, for a girl never looks so lovely 
as when wearing one. 

There are, of course, two kinds of 
dancing frocks—those that are worn at 
afternoon affairs and those worn in the 
evening. They are growing more and 
more similar. The essential difference 
is in the color. The afternoon gown 
should be of darker shade. The girl 
who is well dressed, however small her 
allowance, will have two dancing gowns. 
The afternoon dancing gown will be, 
say, blue. The one for evening will be 
white, or a pale shade of her favorite 
color. 

It should be of soft stuffs, some one 
of the large family of crépes, for the 
evening. If for the afternoon, it might 
well be one of the charming charmeuses 
that do not shine. There are such. 


It is inescapable. 


Photograph by Ira L. Hill Studio, 
New York 
Mrs. Vernon Castle in her dark-gray riding-habit. 


A dancing gown should be, first of 
all, comfortable. It should permit ab- 
solute freedom of movement. Yet I do 
not believe in abolishing the corset. 
The well-fitting corset is -a support, 
especially for the spine. I should be 
sorry to see it go. It will not go. But 
corsets will be made with more and 
more intelligence and taste. They will 
become less cumbersome; they will be 
so made that they will be an aid to a 
woman, not a handicap. 

There should be plenty of material 
in a dancing frock, but there should not 
be so much that it looks heavy. Chiffon 
is the best fabric for the purpose. It 
lends the cloud-like effect that gives the 
charming illusion of weightlessness. 
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The heavy-looking frock one that is too short is 
destroys half the vulgar. I always 
grace of a dance. — have mine made 

The length is mB to reach my 
the most im- —  — boot-tops. 
portant consid- N 
eration in a 
dancing 
gown. The 
garment that 
is too long is 
awkward. The 





y 

In the 

gray bro- 

cade coat in 

which she makes her 

entrance in “Watch 

Your Step.” “A cer- 

tain appearance of 
substantialness is . 

necessary to ac- 

company the 

huge muff and 

the fur trimming,” 

rs. Castle says. 

SPEND 

a great 

deal of my 

time at the 

i Bit Sead, dressmaker’s. Lu- 
me cile makes my clothes be- 
cause 1 i think she makes the most 
poetic clothes that are being made. 
She is especially gifted in dressing the young 
girl and the young woman. She might, indeed, 

This b Mi be called the interpreter of youth. 

Castles fe. he prettiest of my dancing 
voritedancing gowns this season is, to my mind, 
frock, one of my gray chiffon. I enjoy wearing it 
gray chiffon. because it is so supremely comfort- 
she Writes, able. Its weight seems like that of 
“might have a handkerchief. It is full but doesn’t 
beennamed look so. I am fond of the girlish 
Timidity.” little girdle with its little knot of pink 
baby roses that fastens it. The gray fur that 
edges the sleeves adds to the softness of its 
effect. I never had a gown with which I felt 
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more thoroughly in tune. I 
am not afraid to wear 
gray because of its 
dreaded “ageing” ef- 

fect. Gray, I think, 

makes the wearer 

look still more 
youthful, by con- 

trast.” 

This gown, had 
Lucile carried out 
her former plan of 
naming her gowns, 
might have been 
named Timidity. The 
other is a much more 
festive costume. I have 
heard that to persons in 
the audience of “Watch 
Your Step,” it brings mem- 
ories of the pictures of friv- 
olous, lovable Marie An- 
toinette. Its colors are 
soft yellow and dull blue 
and pink—yellow as to 
the chiffon, blue as to the 
satin bands, pink as to the 
garniture of ribbon roses 
and the strap of roses 
over the shoulder which 
supports the gown. The 
odd little satin bodice is 
an innovation. 

The gray brocade coat 
of Russian effect which I 
wear in the first act, does not 
convey such effect of lightness 
as the frocks, but if you were 
to examine it you would find 
it is indeed soft, light and 
crushable. A certain appear- 
ance of substantialness is, how- 
ever, necessary to accompany 
the huge muff and the fur trim- 
ming I wear with it, and also 
the stiff, perky little hat of 
Russian atmosphere. 

While I am‘on the subject of 
dancing frocks, let me describe 
a little invention of my own. 
Next to my gray gown, this is 
my favorite, because it has 
the simplicity that I love 
in a dancing frock. It is 


of dull, light-weight ivory messaline, 


cut d la Grecque, with a short tunic. A 


dark 


Pe > 
moire 
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ribbon across 


the shoulders lends a note 

of distinction to it. It 
is sleeveless. 

Dancing gowns 

naturally occupy 

much of my at- 


tention. 


I need 


so many of them. 


There are 


my 


frocks for the 
play, which have 


frequently to 


be 


replaced for the 


sake 


of freshness. 


There are gowns. for 
the thés dansants and 


gowns for 


our after-the- 


theater function, the Castles 


in the Air. 
“My blue soldier 


suit is complete in 
detail,” writes Mrs. 
Castle. “It has a 
long, loose, straight 
coat, a long, straight 
skirt, slashed in the 
middle and given a 
trousers-like effect. 
I wear a soft, plain, 
white shirt and a 
sailor collar of white 
linen. With it I 
wear such a cap as 
British soldiers 

Mees oT ame 
stickler for com- 

pleteness.”” 


and, I hope, 
that I seek. 


For street costumes 


And there will 


soon be a 
supper club 
which will 
require still 
more gowns. 
So I have 
three or four 
sent to me 
from Lucile’s 
every week. 
All have the 
characteris- 
tics of girl- 
ishness and 
simplicity, 
becomingness, 


| Jama 


stickler for completeness in ef- 
fects. For instance, my blue 
soldier suit, I hope, is complete 
in detail. It has a long, loose, 
straight coat, a long, straight 
skirt, slashed in the middle 
and giving a trousers-like 
effect. With this I wear a 
soft, plain, white shirt 

and a sailor collar of 

white linen. With it 

I wear such a cap as 

British soldiers do. 

The boots are of 

patent leather, with 

the white linen, 

washable tops that I 

like so much _ better 


Photograph by 
Ira L.. Hill 
Studio, 
New York 
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than . woolen spats— 
which it seems impos- 
sible to keep sanitary. 
I should consider that 
if with this soldier suit 
I wore a lace blouse I 
should be committing a 
crime against good taste 
in dress—also if I 
should wear any other 
hat than the little sol- 
dier one. A sailor hat 
would be — seriously 
amiss. And a beplumed 
one—there would be 
absolutely no excuse 
save that a burglar had 
broken into my apart- 
ments and stolen every 
other hat. 

I often wear blue 
serge for the street. It 
is smart and serviceable 
and can be obtained in 
weights suitable for 
either summer or win- 
ter. It has always the 
atmosphere of quiet- 
ness and subdued ele- 
gance that one seeks 
in street _ clothes. 
Blue serge is the safe 
and sane material for 
street wear. 

I do not discard 
velvets for street wear. 
With furs and_ the 
bright eyes and glowing 
cheeks of health, they 
form a picture of com- 
fort in midwinter. that 
nothing else will. But 
they should be dark. A 
black velvet costume, 
with fisher-fur collar 
and cuffs, and with a 
full skirt jacket, is one 
of my favorites of the 
passing season. A 
broad-brimmed _ black 
velvet hat, faced with 
white and _ trimmed 
about the crown with a 
flat wreath of conven- 
tional design in white 
velvet, finishes the cos- 


y 


tume. But no. With 
it I carry my cane. 
And I wear low shoes. 
Yes, I defy the ele- 
ments by wearing low 
shoes in winter. I have 
suffered no incon- 
venience from it, and 
you must admit that 
they are trig and 
smart. 

A white velvet cos- 
tume for the afternoon 
has a short coat with 
huge pockets, and a skirt 
draped over a petticoat 
of lace and trimmed 
with heavy bands of 
white fox. With these 
I wear a small, close 
hat of white velvet, 
worn low upon the head 
and drawn closely 
about the face. The 
crown is surrounded by 


a twisted band of white 


velvet ribbon and a 
wreath of white vel- 
vet flowers. This 


® we, Lucile and I, 


“A white velvet costume for 
the afternoon has a short coat 
with huge pockets, and a 
skirt draped over a petticoat 
of lace and trimmed with 
heavy bands of white fox. 
With these I wear a 
small, close hat of white 
velvet, worn low upon 
the head and drawn 
closely about the face. 
The crown is  sur- 
rounded by a twisted 

band of white vel- 

vet ribbon and a 

wreath of white 

velvet flowers.” 


l botegraph by 
Ira 1 . Hil Studiv, 
New York 
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call our Snow Maiden 
costume. 

But whatever the 
costume chosen — for 
the street, I am a foe 
to mixed effects. 
Whatever the motif 
for the costume, it 
should be followed to 
the minutest detail. If 
the motif be Scotch or 
English or Russian or 
French, there should 
be no deviation from it. 
For instance, I had a 
fancy last winter for 
Russian boots. But 
the rest of my cos- 
tume, even to the soft 
silk shirt and the vel- 
vet coat and the little 
hat, was Russian. 

If I wear a tailored 
costume, it is tailored 
even to the stitching on 
the back of my heavy 
walking gloves. I 
would as quickly wear 
an evening gown over 
a pair of broadcloth 
trousers as to wear a 
lace blouse with a tai- 
lored suit. For the 
tailored suit I cannot 
get a shirt-waist too 
stiffly and masculinely 
made. 

My riding habits are 
severely tailored. They 
are gray, as a rule, and 
with them I wear a 
real shirt, not a mere 
front but a whole one. 
I wear the same sort 
of collars and ties as 
does my husband. I 
always wear knicker- 
bockers, not the mere 
pretense of divided 
skirts. And over my 
real boy’s boots I wear 
leggings of the same 
material, a heavy Eng- 
lish stuff, as my habit. 
My Derby hat com- 
pletes a boyish costume 





Photograph by Ira L. Hill Studio, New York 
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that gives me genuine 
delight. My outdoor 
life has made me 
largely boy. 

In the winter season 
I wear fluffy things be- 
cause I must. In the 
summer I order only 
outdoor things, flan- 
nels and tweeds and 
serges and waterproof 
stuffs. For I love the 
open, and there I am 
happiest. 

My mother is of 
great assistance to me. 
She goes to the dress- 
maker’s with me. She 
is the chairman of my 
committee of ways and 
means. Her taste is 
excellent, and when I 
am in doubt I always 
defer to her. 

We never shop in 
the sense of going 
about among the stores 
and buying. I go to 
the couturiére’s and 
order from samples. 
One cannot always 
judge how a frock will 
look from a_ sample 
two inches square, I 
admit. But I must 
consider my vitality 
as my _ greatest as- 
set. I should advise 
persons with an abun- 
dance of 
time and 


no special 
dencna tm" drain upon 
herself. It is of their vi- 
ior) satin cut tality to be 
a la Grecque. more de- 
liberate in 
their purchasing. See 
the material unrolled 
before you; try it in 
all available lights. 


Mrs. Vernon 
Castle in a 


Hats are my fad 

and my extrava- 
I simply can’t 
pass one I like without 


ganice. 
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buying it, 
course, it 
on the 
owner. I 
cial rule 
that 
suit 


tume f <. 


be as 
nearly 
weig ht- 
less as 
possible. 
Few 


women have a sense of becoming- 


ness in hats. 


study a hat w 
face but to the figure, and the figure 
It is well to walk about 
while trying on a hat. 
lovely in repose and be a whirlwind 


in motion. 


of silliness 1 


watched profuse hat trimmings in a 


gale? I need 
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unless, of 
happens to be 
head of its 
have no spe- 
for hats, only 
they must 
_ the cos- 
\ and = suit 
! me. And 

| I never 
permit 

it hem 


way of wearing their hair to suit their 
hats. A hat may be ideally becoming 
when the hair is worn one way and 
most unbecoming if worn with a dif- 
ferent coiffure. American women are 
not indolent in other respects. We 
should not be too lazy to change our 
coiffure to fit our hat. It is some 
“bother,” perhaps, but nothing is quite 
such a “bother” as the knowledge 
that we are unbecomingly dressed or 


hatted. 
to. be 
heavily 
trimmed. 
Mats, h aes 
like our thought, 
move-_ cause I 
ments, is more 
» should washed 


“I do not 
discard velvets 
for eg wear 

‘ Bu t 
they shotld 
be dark. A 
black velvet 
costume with 
fisher-fur coller 
and cuffs, and 
“Tt brings mem- with a full 
ories of the pic- skirt jacket, 
tures of frivo- is one of my fa- 
lous, lovable Marie vorites. A 
Antoinette.” broad- brimmed 
black velvet 
hat, faced with 
white and 
trimmed about 
the crown with 
a flat wreath of 
conventional 
design in white 
velvet, finishes 
the costume.” 


I think we should 
ith relation not to the 


It may look 


n motion. Have you 


Photographs 


say no more. fe, foat 


It is the exception, rather than the Studio, 


New York 


I am _ wear- 
short not be- 
ness, as some 


ing my hair 


cause of ill- 


but be- 
want to. It 
easily 


and ar- 
ranged. 
It be- 
came 
i he 
fash- 
ion, and 
I haven't 
changed 
it, because 
it takes 
time for 
hair to 
grow 
out, you 


rule, to see a woman in a hat that is 
genuinely becoming to her. One reason 
for this is that they do not change the 
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know. If a thing is unbecoming to me, 
I never wear it, be it a thousand times 
the fashion. For instance, I had no red 
hat last winter, and no white one. The 
fact that “everyone” was wearing them 
did not in the least disturb me. Both 
the colors are rather trying in hats. I 
didn’t like them. So I wore none. 

Laces I do not wear on frocks. I do 
not care for them. I don’t know much 
about them. There will be plenty of 
time to learn about laces. They are the 
adornment and the recreation of the 
old. 


Aphorisms 
o f 
the 
Film 
Studio 


Lottie Briscoe, the 
motion-picture star. 
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Of furs I cannot have too many. I 
incline to the grays and whites. The 
pelts of all the gray and white foxes in 
the world would not satiate me. Being 
tall, I can wear the lovely long-haired 
furs, and as profusely as I like. 

In colors I lean in liking always to 
the pale or somber shades. Were there 
but two colors, I should wish them to 
be blue and gray. 

The keynote of good dressing is 
completeness. Choose a costume be- 
coming to yourself and to the occasion 
Then work it out to the last detail. 


From 
Lottie 
Briscoe's 
Note- 

Book 


Photograph 
oy Hall, 
New York 








T is a wise author that knows his own scenario after it has been directed. 
Don’t believe that the great interest that the other women of the studio show 


in your troubles is all sympathy. 


It may be curiosity. 


Actors and actresses who do not read the papers live in a film which no one 


sees but themselves. 


Advertising never made a star, but lack of it has often killed one. 
The best actors are those who don't “act.” 
Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and like all flattery, hurts the 


original. 


There are photoplay producers and photoplay manufacturers—theé difference 


is seen on the screen and in the box-office. 
Success is due to three things: opportunity, talent 


the latter known. 


and the chance to make 


“Leaders” do not always convey exactly what the actor is saying. 
There never was a good film that couldn’t be better or a bad film that couldn’t 


be worse. 


Motion pictures are the fiction of the masses; press-agenting is the fiction 
of the actors; and art is the fiction of the manufacturers. 

















A Complete Résumé of the Preceding 
Chapters of ‘‘The Foolish Virgin’’ 


ARY ADAMS was just a 

little school-teacher, living 

all alone, knowing no one; 

a beautiful girl in the dark 

ages in modern New York; 
a chit of twenty-four who didn’t be- 
lieve “God meant us to work when he 
made us women;” drifting through a 
hide-bound, conventional life and 
dreaming of the Knight—her Fate— 
who was to appear out of the mists 
and the clouds. 

She snuggled tighter in her little 
room and kitchenette with her kitten 
and birds and her romantic novels and 
her dreams. She was just a “home 
body,” she said to herself—destined 
to be a wife and a mother. 

It was at the great Public Library 
one day that she raised her eyes to 
let them rest on a remarkable-looking 
young man of about her own age. 

There was strange contrast between 
his massive jaw, his thick neck and the 
slender, gracefully tapering fingers of 
his small hand. The wrist was small, 
the fingers almost feminine in their 
lines. 

He caught her look, blushed and 
asked her help. “Thinkin’ o’ goin’ 
down there to Asheville in a car, an’ 
I want to look the bloomin’ place up 
before I start,” explained the young, 
well-dressed stranger. Mary had been 
in North Carolina; she helped him find 
the map. He asked her to tell him 
of the country, and suggested a walk 
in the park so they could talk aloud. 
She consented. 

They were strolling along when he 
suddenly stopped. “You know I was 
so excited I clean forgot to introduce 
myself,” he said. “My name’s Jim 
Anthony. I’m sorry I can’t give you 
any references to my folks. I haven't 
any—I’m a lost sheep in New York— 
no father or mother. That’s why I’m 
so excited about this trip I’m plan- 
ning down South. I hear I’ve got 
some people down there. ae | ig 
a rotten old town—this New York— 
until you’ve got it by the throat. 

; You see, I’m an inventor, and 
I won a little pile on my first trick, 


Now you are ready for the story: 


I've just put a new crimp in a car- 
buretor for the automobile folks. 
They’re tickied to death over it, and 
I’ve got automobiles to burn. Will 
you ride with me to-morrow ?” 

And she went. His mastery of the 
giant racing car thrilled her; the wild 
ride intoxicated her; even the coarse 
slang fell inoffensively from his lips. 
As they sat on the beach, he looked up 
at her and, taking her hand in a grip 
of steel, confessed his love. And she, 
in turn, confessed her liking for him. 
In an instant she was in his arms, and 
her heart leaped in mad response to 
ae first kiss a lover had ever given 

er. 

Deliriously happy days followed—for 
both. Jane Anderson, Mary’s friend, 
meeting Jim Anthony as Mary’s fiancé, 
was astonished. She put her feelings 
frankly into words—‘“coarse, ugly, 
illiterate brute.” But Mary was cer- 
tain she had met her mate. 

So they were married; and on a 
little sand-key off the Florida coast, 
they spent their week’s honeymoon. 
bag they journeyed north to Ashe- 
ville 

It was Christmas Eve when they 
arrived at the hovel of old Nance 
Owens, high in the mountains. The 
old hag protestingly agreed to give 
them lodging. Jim confided to Mary 
that old Nance was his mother. 

When he went out to stable his au- 
tomobile, he left a small, heavy satchel 
in Mary’s care. “Remember,” he said, 
tapping it, “curiosity killed the cat.” 
But she could not resist. She was 
certain it contained her Christmas 
present. Slyly she opened the satchel 
and pulled out, from amidst a pile 
of gold coins, a jewel case. She 
snapped it open; there lay a string of 
pearls fit for a princess. 

Mary, with a start and gasp, recog- 
nized them as the pearls stolen from 
an old man who had lived in her 
boarding-house in New York. Writ- 
ten on the lining of the case was a 
stanza from “The Rosary,” which the. 
old man had scrawled one day in 
Mary’s presence. 


it begins on the next page. 
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CHAPTER XVI 





OR a moment Mary felt the 
F foundations of the moral and 
|__l] physical world sinking beneath 
her feet. Dizziness swept her senses. 
She gripped the table, leaning heavily 
against it, her eye watching the door 
with feverish terror for Jim’s ap- 
pearance. 

She had never fainted in her life. It 
was absurd, but the room was swim- 
ming now in a dim blur. Again she 
gripped the table and set her teeth. She 
simply would not give up. Why should 
she leap to the worst possible explana- 
tion of the jewels? The hatred of old 
Ella for Jim, and the furious antago- 
nism of Jane Anderson, has poisoned 
her mind, after all. It was infamous 
that she could suspect her husband of 
crime merely because two silly women 
didn’t like him. 








He could explain the jewels. He, of 
course, asked no questions of the pawn- 
broker. They were probably offered 
at auction, and he had bought them. 

It seemed an eternity from the time 
Jim’s footstep echoed on the little porch 
until he pushed the door open and 
hastily entered, his arms piled with lap- 
robes and coats, and the suit-case in his 
hand. ; 

He walked with quick, firm step, 
threw the coats and robes on the couch 
and placed the suit-case at its head. He 
hadn’t turned toward her, and his face 
was still in profile while he removed 
the gloves from his pockets, threw them 
on the robes and drew the scarlet 
woolen neckpiece from his throat. 

She was studying him now with new, 
terror-stricken eyes. Never had she 
seen his jaw look so big and brutal. 
Never had the droop of his eyelids 
suggested such menace. Never had the 
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“Get out of my way,” she cried defiantly. His big jaw closed with a snap. . . . The candle’s yellow light 
threw a strange glare on his face. 
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contrast of his slender hands and feet 
suggested such hideous possibilities. 

“Merciful God! No! No!” she kept 
repeating in her soul, while her dilated 
eyes stared at him in sheer horror of 
the suggestion which the jewels had 
roused. 

She drew a deep breath and stran- 
gled the idea by her will. 

“T’ll at least be as fair as a jury,” she 
thought grimly. “I’ll not condemn him 
without a hearing.” 

Jim suddenly became aware of the 
menace of her silence. She had not 
moved a muscle, spoken or made the 
slightest sound since he had entered. 
He had merely taken in the room at a 
glance and had seen her standing in 
precisely the same place beside the 
table. 

He saw now that she was leaning 
heavily against it. 

He raised his head and faced her 
with a sudden, bold stare, and his voice 
rang in tones of sharp command. 


“Well?” 


SHE tried to speak and failed. She 
had not yet sufficiently mastered her 
emotions. 
“What’s the matter?” he growled. 


9 


“Jim—” she gasped. 

He took a step toward her, with set 
teeth. — 

“You've been in that bag. Well?” 

Her face was white, her voice 
husky. 

“Those jewels, Jim—” 

A cunning smile played about his 
mouth,-and he shook his head. 

“I tried to keep my little secret from 
you till Christmas morning; but you're 
on to my curves now, Kiddo, and I'll 
have to ’fess up—” 

“You bought them for me?” she 
asked with trembling eagerness. 


“Who else do you reckon I’d buy ’em - 


for? I was going to surprise you, too, 
to-morrow morning. You've spoiled 
the fun.” 

She had slipped close to his side, and 
he could hear her quick intake of 
breath. 

“That’s—so—sweet—of you, Jim. 
I’m’ sorry—I—spoiled the surprise— 
you’d—planned—” 
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“Oh, what's the difference!” he broke 
in carelessly. “It’s all the same five 
minutes after, anyhow. Well, don’t 
you like em? Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“They’re wonderful, Jim. Where— 
where—did you buy them?” 

He held her gaze in silence for an 
instant. and fenced. ; 

“TIsn’t that a funny question, Kiddo?” 
he said in low tones. “I once heard the 
old man I worked with in the shop say 
that you shouldn’t look a gift-horse in 
the mouth.” 

“J just want to know,” she insisted. 

“I’m not going to tell you!” he said 
with a dry laugh. 

“Why not?” 

“Because you keep asking.” 

“You just wish to tease me?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Please !” 

“Why do you want to know? 
you afraid they’re fakes ?” 

“No, they’re beautiful—wonderful.” 

“Well, if you.don’t want: them,” he 
broke in angrily, “I’ll-keep them. I'll 
sell them.” 

“Don’t tease me, Jim!” she begged. 
“T don’t mind if you bought them at a 
pawn-shop—if that’s why. you wont tell 
me. That is the reason, isn’t it? Hon- 
estly, isn’t it?” 

She asked the question with eager 
intensity. She had persuaded herself 
that it was so, and the horror had been 
lifted. She pressed close with smiling, 
trembling lips: 

“I don’t mind that, Jim! You got 
them from a pawnbroker of course, 
didn’t you?” 

He looked at her with a puzzled ex- 
pression and hesitated. 

“Didn’t you?” she repeated. 

“No—I didn’t!” was the curt answer. 

“You didn’t?” she echoed feebly. 

“No és 

With a quick breath she unconscious- 


Are 


_ly drew back, and he glared at her 


angrily. 

“Say, what t’ell’s the matter with you, 
anyhow? Have you gone crazy ?”. 
_ “You—wont—tell -me—where you 
bought them?” she asked slowly. 

He faced her squarely and spoke 
with deliberate contempt: 





“Money can do anything in this world.” He ovened the black bag, thrust both hands ice it and drew out a hand- 
1100 
s 





ful of gleaming yellow coins which he allowed to pour through his fingers and rattle into a tin plate on the table. 
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“It’s—-none—of your business!” 
She held his gaze with steady deter- 
mination. 

“That string of pearls belongs to the 
man who once lived in the front room 
of my old building in New York. He 
moved up-town with my landlady. A 
few months ago, a burglar robbed and 
shot him—” 

She stopped, seized his arm and cried 
with strangling horror: 

“Jim! Jim! where 
them ?” 

“Now I know you've gone crazy! 
You don’t suppose that’s the only string 
of pearls in the world, do you? Did 
you count ’em? Did you weigh em?” 

“Where did you get them?” she de- 
manded. 

“What put it into your head that that 
string of pearls belonged to your old 
boarder ?” 

“T saw him write the stanza of poetry 
on the satin lining of that case. I've 
heard him recite it over and over again 
in his piping voice: ‘Each bead a pearl 
—my rosary! I know that they be- 
longed to him!” 

His mouth twitched angrily, and he 
faced her, speaking with cold, brutal 
frankness. 

“T might keep on lying to you, Kiddo. 
and get away with it. But what’s the 
use? You've got to know. It’s just as 
well now: I did that job—yes!” 


H ER 


did you 


get 


face’ blanched. 


“You — a — burglar —a_ mur- 
derer !” 

Jim followed her with quick, angry 
gestures. 


“All I wanted was his money! He 
fought—it was his life or mine.” 

“A murderer!” 

“T just went after his money, I tell 
you; besides, he didn’t die: he got well. 
If he’d kept still, he would have lost his 
pearls and he wouldn't have been 
hurt—” 

“And I stood up for vou against 
them all!” she answered in a dazed 


whisper. “They told me,—Jane Ander- 
son with brutal frankness, Ella with the 
heart-rending, timid confession of her 
own tragic life——they told me that you 
were bad. 


I said they were liars! I 
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said that they envied our happiness. I 
believed that you were big and brave 
and fine. I stood by you and married 
you!” 

She paused and looked at him stead- 
ily. .In a rush of suppressed passion 
she seized his arm with a violence that 
caused his heavy eyelids to lift in 
‘amused surprise. 

“Oh, Jim—it’s not true! It’s not 
true—it’s not true! For God’s sake, 
tell me that you’re joking !—that you’re 
teasing me! You can’t mean it! I 
wont believe it, I wont believe it!” 

Her head sank until it rested pit- 
eously against his breast. He stood with 
his face turned awkwardly away and 
then moved his body until she was 
forced to stand erect. 

He touched her shoulder gently and 
spoke soothingly : 

“Come now, Kid, don’t take on so. 
I'll quit the business when I make my 
pile.” 

She drew back instinctively, and he 
followed. 

“T'll never touch another penny of 
yours,” she cried. ““There’s blood on it!” 

“Rot!” he went on soothingly. “It’s 
good Wall Street cash—got it exactly 
like they got theirs—got it because I 
was quicker and smarter than the fel- 
low that had it. I use a jimmy, they 
use a ticker—that’s all the difference.” 

She drew her figure to its full height. 

“I’m going, Jim.” 

“Where ?” 

His voice rasped like a file against 
steel. 

“Home!” 

“Your home’s with me.” 

“T wont live with a thief!” 

He stepped squarely before her and 
spoke with deliberate menace. 

“You’re—not—going !”’ 

“Get out of my way!” she cried de- 
fiantly. 

His big jaw closed with a snap, and 
his figure became rigid. The candle’s 
yellow light threw a strange glare on 
his face, convulsed with rage. She saw 
now the blue flames of hell in the glitter 
of his steel eyes. 

Her heart sank in a dull wave of 
terror. She tried to gauge the depth 
of his brutal rage. There was no stand- 
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ard by which to measure it. She had 
never seen that look in his face before. 
His whole being was transformed by 
some sinister power. 

She was afraid to move, but her mind 
was alert in this moment of supreme 
trial. She hadn’t used her last weapon 
yet. The fact that he held her with 
such terrible determination was proof 
of the spell she had cast overt him. She 
might yet save him. He couldn’t have 
been a criminal long. She formed her 
new battle-line with quick decision. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OW long she gazed into the 
H convulsed face of the man who 
stood before her, mattered 
little, measured by the tick of the 
watch in her belt. Into the mental 
anguish endured, a life’s agony had been 
passed. It could rot have been more 
than twenty seconds, and yet it marked 
the birth of a new being within the 
soul of a woman. . She had been search- 
ing only for her own happiness. The 
search had entangled another in the 
meshes of her life. Too much had been 
lived in the past two weeks to be un- 
done by a word and forgotten in a day. 
She had attempted, coward-like, to 
run. 

She saw now in the consuming flame 
of a great sorrow that the man before 
her had some rights which the purest 
woman must reckon with. He might 
be a burglar. At least it was her duty 
to try to save him from himself. Her 
surrender of the past weeks was a tie 
that would bind them through all eter- 
nity. There was no chemistry of earth 
or heaven or hell that could erase its 
memories. Her life was no longer her 
own—this man’s was bound with hers. 
She must face the facts. She did face 
them. She would make one honest, 
brave effort to save him. To do this 
she would give all without reservation 
—pride must be cast to the winds. 


Her voice suddenly changed to 
tears. 

“Oh, Jim, you do love me, don’t 
you?” 


His body slowly relaxed; his eyes 
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shifted, and he shrugged his square 
shoulders. 

“What t’ell did I marry you for?” 

“Tell me—do you?” she demanded. 

“You know that I love you. What 
do you ask me such a fool question for? 
I love you with a love that can kill. Do 
you hear me? That’s why you’re not 
going anywhere without me.” 

There was no mistaking the depth of 
his passion. She trembled to realize its 
mad power, and-yet it was the lever by 
which she must move him. 

“Then you’ve got to give this life up. 
You’re young and brave and strong. 
You can earn an honest living. You 
haven’t been in this long—I feel it, I 
know it. Have you?” 

“No.” 

“How long?” 

“Eight months.” 

“Oh, Jim dear, you must give it up 
now for my sake. I'll work with you 
and work for you. I'll teach, I’ll sew, 
I'll scrub: I'll slave for you day and 
night—if you’re only clean and hon- 
est.” 

He turned on her fiercely. 

“Cut it, Kid—cut it! I’m out for the 
stuff now. I’m going to get rich, and 
I’m going to get rich quick—that’s all 
that’s the matter with me!” 

“But Jim,” she broke in tenderly, 
“you did earn an honest living. Your 
workshop proves that.” 

“T’ve used that to improve my tools 
and melt the swag, the past year. The 
shop’s all right, Kiddo.” 

“But you did make a successful in- 
vention ?” 

“You bet I did,” he answered sav- 
agely, “and that’s why I quit the busi- 
ness. Three years ago I took down a 
big automobile and worked out an im- 
provement in the transmission that set- 
tled the question of heavy draft ma- 
chines. I took it to a lawyer in Wall 
Street, and he took it to a man that had 
money. Between the two of ’em, they 
didn’t do a thing to me! They were 
going to put my patent on the market 
and make me a millionaire. God, I was 
crazy—” 

He paused and squared his shoulders 
with a deep breath. 

“They put it on the market all right, 





“‘No—I wont strike you,” 
he whispered. “I'll just 
kill you — that’s all!” 
With the leap of an infu- 
riated beast, he sprang on 
her, and his sharp fingers 
gripped her throat. 
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and they made some millionaires—but 
I wasn’t one of ’em, Kiddo! They got 
me to sign a paper that skinned me out 
of every dollar as slick as you can pull 
an eel through your fingers. I hired an- 
other lawyer and gave him half he 
could get to beat ’em. He fought like 
a tiger, and two days before I met you 
he got his verdict, and they paid it— 
just ten thousand dollars! Think of it 
—ten thousand dollars! And each of 
them got a million cash! They sold it 
outright for two millions and a half. 
My lawyer got five thousand dollars, 
and I got five thousand dollars. That’s 
mine, anyhow, Kiddo. It’s in that bag 
there. I’m working on a new set of 
tools now in my shop. I’m going to get 
that money back from the two thieves 
who stole it from me by law. I'll take 
it by force, the way they took it. If I 
can croak them both in the fight—well, 
there’ll be two thieves less to rob honest 
men and women, that’s all.” 

“Oh, Jim!” Mary gasped, lifting a 
trembling hand to her throat as if to 
tear open her collar. “You’re mad. 
You don’t know what you're say- 
in ee 4 

Don’t fool yourself, Kiddo,” he in- 
terrupted fiercely. “My eyes are open 
now, and I’ve got a level head back of 
‘em, too. I’ve doped it all out. You 
ought to ’a’ heard that lawyer give me 
a few lessons in business when he’d 
skinned me and salted my hide. He 
was good-natured and confidential. He 
seemed to love me. ‘Business is war, 
sonny,’ he piped, between the puffs of 
the big Havana cigar he was smoking, 
‘_war! war to the knife! We got you 
off your guard and put the knife into 
you at the right minute—that’s all. 
Don’t take it so hard! Invent some- 
thing else and keep your eyes peeled. 
You ought to love us for giving you an 
education in business early in life. 
You’re young. You wont have to learn 
your lesson again. Go to work, sonny, 
in your shop and turn out another new 
tool for the advancement of trade!’ ” 

He paused and smiled grimly. 

“I’ve done it, too! I’ve just finished 
a little invention that’ll crack any safe 
in New York in twenty minutes after I 
touch it.” 
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-He broke into a dry laugh, sat down 
and deliberately lighted a fresh ciga- 
rette. 


SHE studied his face with beating 

heart. Was he lost beyond all hope 
of reformation? Or was this the boy- 
ish bravado of an amateur criminal poi- 
soned by the consciousness of wrong? 
She tried to think. She felt the red 
blood pounding through her heart and 
beating against her brain in suffocating 
waves of despair. 

In vivid flashes the scene of her mar- 
riage, but two weeks ago, came back in 
tormenting memories. The solemn 
words she had spoken kept ringing like 
the throb of a funeral bell far up in 
the starlit heavens— 

“I, Mary, take thee, James, to. my 
wedded husband, to have and to hold, 
for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love, cherish and obey, till death do us 
part, according to God’s holy ordinance ; 
and thereunto I give thee my troth.” 

- The last solemn prayer kept ringing 
its deep-toned message over all— 

“God the Father, God the Son, God 
the Holy Ghost, bless, preserve and 
keep you; the Lord mercifully with his 
favor look upon you and fill you with 
all spiritual benediction and grace, that 
ye may so live together in this life that 
in the world to come ye may have life 
everlasting. Amen.” 

In a sudden rush of desperate pity 
for herself and the man to whom she 
was bound, she dropped on her knees 
by his side, slipped her arms about his 
neck and clung to him, sobbing. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim man,” she whispered 
hoarsely. “TI can’t see you sink into hell 
like this! Have you no real love in 
your heart for the woman who has 
given all? Have mercy on me! Have 
mercy! You can’t mean the hideous 
things you’ve just said! You’ve been 
crazed by your losses. You’re just a 
boy yet. Life is all before you. You're 
only twenty-four. I’m just twenty- 
four. We can both begin anew. I’ve 
never lived until these past weeks— 
neither have you. You couldn’t drag 
me down into a life of crime.” 

Her head sank, and her voice choked 
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into silence. He made no movement 
of his hand to soothe her. His voice 
was not persuasive. It was hard and 
cold. 

“I’m not asking you to help me on 
any of my jobs,” he said. “I’m the 
financier of the family. You can say 
the prayers and keep house.” 

“Knowing that you are a criminal? 
That your hands are stained with hu- 
man blood ?” 

“Why not?” he snapped, the blue 
blaze flashing again in his eyes. “Sup- 
pose you were the wife of the gentle- 
manly lawyer-thief who robbed me, 
using the law instead of a jimmy— 
would you bother your little head about 
my business? Does his wife ask him 
where he got it? Does anybody know 
or care? He lives.on Fifth Avenue 
now. He bought a palace up there the 
day after he got my money. We 
passed it on the way to the Park the 
day I met you. A line of carriages 
was standing in front, and fine-dressed 
women were running up the red carpet 
that led down the stoop and under the 
canopy to the curb. Did any of the 
gay dames who smiled and smirked at 
that thief’s wife ask how he got the 
money to buy the house? Do you 
reckon his wife worries about such 
tricks of trade? Why should mine 
worry?” 

She gripped his hand with desperate 
pleading. 

“Oh, Jim dear, you can’t be a crim- 
inal at heart! I wouldn’t have loved 
you if it had been true. I can’t believe 
it! I’ wont believe it. You’re posing. 
You don’t mean this. You can’t mean 
it. You’re going to return every dis- 
honest dollar you’ve taken.” 

“You don’t know what you’re talk- 
ing about, Kiddo!” 

He closed his jaw with a snap and 
leaned close in eager, tense excitement. 

“Do you know how much junk I’ve 
piled into a little box in my shop the 
past three months ?” 

“I don’t care—I don’t want to 
know!” 

“You’ve got to care—you’ve got to 
know now! It’s worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, do you hear? A hundred 
thousand dollars! It would take me a 
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lifetime to earn that on a salary. In 
two weeks after we get back to New 
York with my new invention that law- 
yer advised me to make, I’ll go through 
his house—I’ll open his safe; I’ll take 
every diamond, every pearl and every 
scrap of stolen jewelry his wife’s wear- 
ing. And I wont leave a fingerprint 
on the window-sill! I’ve got two of 
his servants working for me. 

“In six months I’ll be worth half a 
million. In a year I'll pull off the big 
haul I’m planning, and I’ll be a mil- 
lionaire. We'll retire from business 
then—just like they did! We'll build 
our marble palace down at Bay Ridge, 
and our yacht will nod in the harbor. 
We'll spend our summers in Europe 
when we like, and every snob and fool 
in New York will fall over himself to 
meet me. And every woman will envy 
my wife! I’m young, Kiddo, but I’ve 
cut my eye-teeth. You’ve just been 
born. I’m running the business end of 
this thing. You think you can reform 
me. You can—after I’ve made our 
pile! T’ll join the church then and sing 
louder than that lawyer. But if you 
think you’re going to stop my business 
career at this stage of the game—for- 
get it, forget it!” 


HE sprang up with a quick move- 

ment of his tense body and threw 
her off. She rose and watched his 
restless steps as he paced the floor. 
Before she could gather the strength 
to speak, he wheeled suddenly and con- 
fronted her: 

“T’ve known from the first, Kiddo, 
that you’re not the kind to help in this 
business. I don’t expect it. I don’t 
ask it. I need a ranch like this down 
here for storage. I’m going to take 
the old woman into partnership.” 

Mary started back in an instinctive 
recoil of horror. 

“Your mother?” 

He nodded. 

“Yep lg 

She drew a step nearer and peered 
into his set face. 

“You wall make your own mother a 
criminal?” 

“Sure!” he growled. “That’s what 
I came down here for!” 
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“She wont do it!” : 

“She wont, eh?” he sneered. “Look 
at this hog-pen !” 

He swept the bare, wretched cabin 
with a gesture of contempt and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Look at the rags she’s wearing,” he 
went on savagely. “When we talk it 
over to-night with that five thousand 
dollars in gold shining in her eyes— 
I’m going to show her a lot o’ things 
she never saw before, Kiddo—take it 
from me!” 

She answered in slow, even tones: 

“T can’t live with you, Jim.” 

The blue flames beneath the drooping 
eyelids were leaping now in the yellow 
glare of the candle’s rays. The muscles 
of his body were knotted. His voice 
came from his throat a low growl. 

“Do you know who you're fooling 
with ?” 

The blood of a clean life flamed in 
her cheeks and nerved her with reck- 
less daring. Her figure stiffened, and 
her voice rang with defiant scorn: 

“Yes! I know at last—a thief who 


would drag his own mother down to 


hell with him!” 

Not a muscle of his powerful body 
moved; his face was a stolid mask. He 
threw his words slowly through his 
teeth, and they came with the hiss of an 
adder coiling to strike: 

“Now you listen to me! You’re my 
wife. I didn’t invent this marriage 
game. I played it as I found it. And 
that’s the way you’re going to play it. 
You’re good and sweet and clean—I 
like that kind, and I wont have no 
other. You’re mine! Mine, do you 
hear! Mine for life—body and soul— 
‘for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love, cherish— ” 

He paused and thrust his massive 
jaw squarely into her face: 

“‘_and obey!” he hissed, “ ‘until 
death do us part, according to God’s 
holy ordinance.” You said it, didn’t 
you?” 

“Veg 

“Well?” 

She turned from him with sudden 
aversion: 

“T didn’t know what you were—” 


. 
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“Nobody ever knows before they’re 
married!” he broke in savagely. “You 
took your chances. I took mine—for 
better, for worse!’ We'll just say now 
it’s for worse and let it go at that!” 

The little body stiffened. 

“T’ll die first !” 

He held her gaze without words, 
searching the depths of her being with 
the cold blue flame in his drooping eyes. 
There was no sign of yielding to his 
iron will. An indomitable soul had 
risen in her frail body and boldly de- 
fied him. His decision was instanta- 
neous. 

“Oh, you'll die sooner than live with 
me—eh ?” 

There was something hideous in the 
cold venom with which he drawled the 
words. Her heart fairly stopped its 
beating. With the last ounce of cour- 
age left, she held her place and an- 
swered : 

“Ves ae 

With the sudden crouch of a tiger, 
he drew his clenched fist to strike. 

“Forget it!” 

She sprang back with wide-eyed ter- 
ror, her body trembling pitifully. 

“You sniveling little coward!” he 
growled. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim,” she faltered, “you 
—you—couldn’t strike me!” 

A step nearer, and he stood over her, 
his big, flat head thrust forward, his 
eyes gleaming, his muscles knotted in 
blind rage. 

“No—I wont strike you,” he whis- 
pered. “I'll just kil] you—that’s all!” 

With the leap of an infuriated beast 
he sprang on her, and his sharp fingers 
gripped her throat. 


HE world went black, and she felt 

herself sinking into a bottomless 
abyss. With maniac energy she tore 
his hands from her throat, and the warm 
blood streamed from the gash his nails 
had torn. 

“Jim! Jim! For God’s sake!” she 
moaned in abject terror. 

With a sullen growl, his fingers, 
sharp as a leopard’s claw, found her 
neck again and closed with a grip that 
sent the blood surging to her brain and 
her eyes starting from their sockets. 
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The one hideous thought that flashed 
through her mind was that he was go- 
ing to plunge his fangs into her eyes 
and blind her for life. He could hold 
her his prisoner then! She made a 
last desperate struggle for breath; her 
hands relaxed; she drooped and sani: 
to the couch toward which he had 
hurled her in the first rush of his as- 
sault. 

He lifted her and choked the slender 
neck again to make sure, loosed his 
hands—and the limp body dropped on 
the couch and was still. 

He stood watching her in silence, his 
arms at his side. 

“Damned little fool!” he muttered. 
“T had to give you that lesson. The 
sooner the better!” 

He waited with contemptuous indif- 
ference until she slowly recovered con- 
sciousness. She lay motionless for a 
long time, and then slowly opened her 
eyes. 

Thank God! Her eyes had not been 
gouged out as poor Ella’s had been. 
She didn’t mind the blood that soaked 
her collar and ran down her neck. If 
he would only spare her eyes! Blind- 
ness had always been her one unspeak- 
able terror. She closed her eyes again 
and silently prayed for strength. Her 
strength was gone. Wave after wave 
of sickening, cowardly terror swept her 
prostrate soul. 

Her terror was too hideous; she 
could endure it no longer. She must 
move. She must try to save herself. 
She lifted her head and caught his 
steady, venomous gaze. 

A quick, sliding movement of abject 
fear, and she was erect, facing him and 
backing away silently. 

He followed with even step, his gaze 
holding her as the eyes of a snake its 
charmed victim. 

“Y ou—wont—kill—me— Jim!” 
sobbed. “Please—please, don’t 
me!” 

He lifted his sharp finger and fol- 
lowed her toward the shed-room door, 
his voice the triumphant cry of an eagle 
above his prey. 

“For better, for worse—until death 
do us part!” 

Her heart gave a bound of cowardly 





she 
kill 
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joy. He had relented. He would not 
blind her. She could live. She was 
young, and life was sweet. 

She tried to smile her surrender 
through her tears as she backed slowly 
away from his ominous finger. 

“Yes, Pl try—Jim. T’ll try—‘until 
death do us part—until death—until 
death—’” 

Her voice broke into a flood of tears 
as she blindly felt her way through the 
door and into the darkened room. 

He paused on the threshold, held the 
creaking board shutter in his hand and 
broke into a laugh. 

“The world aint big enough for you 
to get away from me, Kiddo. Good- 
night—a good little wife now, and it’s 
all right!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


IM closed the door of the little 
J shed-room with a bang and stood 

listening to the sobs inside. 

““Until death do us part, Kiddo!” 
he laughed grimly. 

He turned back into the room and 
saw Nance standing, at the opposite en- 
trance between the calico curtains, an 
old, battered, flickering lantern in her 
hand. A white wool shawl was thrown 
over the gray head and fell in long, 
filmy waves about her thin figure. Her 
deep-sunken eyes were exaggerated in 
the dim light of lantern and candle. 

He stopped short at the apparition; 
a queer shiver of superstitious fear 
shook him. The white form of Death 
suddenly and noiselessly appearing 
from the darkness could not have been 
more uncanny. 

She looked at him, blinking her eyes 
and trying to smile. 

“Where the devil have you been, old 
gal?” he asked nervously. 

“Nowhere,” she answered evasively. 

“You've been mighty quiet on the 
trip, anyhow. I see you’ve brought 
something back from nowhere.” 

Nance glanced down at the jug she 
carried in her left hand and laughed. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Nothin’—” 

“Nothin’ from nowhere sounds pretty 
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good to me when I see it in a brown 
jug on Christmas Eve! You're all 
right, old gal! I was just going to ask 
if you had a little mountain dew. 
You’re a mind-reader: I'll bet the ware- 
house you keep that stored in is some 
snug harbor-—eh ?” 

“They aint never found it yit!” she 
giggled. 

“And Ill bet they wont—bully for 

ou!” 

She took down a tin cup from a shelf 
and placed it beside the jug. 

“Another glass, sweetheart !” 

The old woman stared at him in sur- 
prise, walked to the shelf and brought 
another tin cup. 

“What do ye want with two?” she 
asked in surprise. 

Jim moved toward the stool beside 
the table. 

“Sit down.” 

“Me ° 

“Sure! Let’s be sociable. It’s Christ- 
mas Eve, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah!” Nance answered cheerful- 
ly, taking her seat timidly. 

Jim seized the jug, poured out two 
drinks of corn whisky, handed her one 
and raised his: 

“Well, here’s lookin’ at you, old 
girl!” 

He paused, lowered his cup and 
smiled. 

“But say, give me a toast.” He 
nodded toward the shed-room. “I’m on 
my honeymoon, you know.” 

His hostess laughed timidly and 
glanced at him from the corners of her 
eyes. She wished to be sociable and 
make up as best she could for her rude- 
ness on their arrival. 

“I aint never heared but one fur 
honeymooners,” she said softly. 

“Les have it. I’ve never heard a 
toast for honeymooners in my life. It’ll 
be new to me—fire away!” 

Nance fumbled her faded dress with 
her left hand and laughed again. 

““May ye live long and prosper, an’ 
all yer troubles be little ones!’ ” 

She laughed aloud at the old, worm- 
eaten joke, and Jim joined. 

“Bully! Bully, old girl—bully!” 

He lifted his cup and drained it at 
one draught, and Nance did the same. 
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He seized the jug and poured another 
drink for each. 

“Once more!” 

He leaned across the table. 

“And here’s one for you!” 
squared his body and lifted his cup: 

“To all your little ones—no matter 
how big they are!” 

Jim drained his liquor without ap- 
parently noticing her agitation, though 
he was watching her keenly from the 
corner of his eye. 

The cup she held was lowered slowly 
until the whisky poured over her dress 
and on the floor. Her thin figure 
drooped pathetically, and her voice was 
the faintest sob: 

“T—I—aint got—none!” 

“T heard you had a boy,” Jim said 
carelessly. 


He 


"THE drooping figure shot upright as 

if a bolt of lightning had swept 
her. She stared at him in tense silence, 
trying to gather her wits before she 
answered. 

“Who told you anything about me?” 
she demanded sternly. 

“A fellow in New York,” Jim con- 
tinued with studied carelessness, “said 
he used to live down here.” 

“He lived down here?” she repeated 
Dlankly. 

“Yep. Come now, loosen up and tell 
us about the kid.” ; 

“There aint nuthin’ ter tell—he’s 
dead,” she cried pathetically. 

“He said you deserted the child and 
left him to starve.” 

“He said that?” she growled. 

“Yep.” 

He was silent again and watched her 
keenly. 

She fumbled her dress and glanced 
nervously across the table as if afraid * 
to ask more. Unable to wait for him to 
speak, she cried nervously at last: 

““W ell—well—what else did he say?” 

“That he took the little duffer to 
New York and raised him.” 

“Raised him?” 

She fairly screamed the words, 
springing to her feet trembling from 
head to foot. 

“Till he was big enough to kick into 
the streets to shuffle for himself.” 
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“The scoundrel said he was dead.” 
Her voice was far-away and sank 

into dreamy silence. She was living 

the hideous, lonely years again with a 

heart starved for love. 

Jim’s voice broke the spell: 

“Then you didn’t desert him?” 

She stared at him blankly and spoke 
with rushing indignation: 

“Desert him—my baby—my own 
flesh and blood? There’s never been a 
minute since I looked into his eyes that 
I wouldn’t ’a’ died fur him.” ~ 

She paused and sobbed. 

“He had such pretty eyes, stranger. 
They looked like yourn—only they wuz 
puttier and bluer.” 

She lifted her faded dress, brushed 
the tears from her cheeks and went on 
rapidly : 

“When I found his drunken brute of 
a daddy was a liar and had another 
wife, I wouldn’t live with him. He 
tried to make me, but I kicked him cut 
of the house—and he stole the boy to 
get even with me.” Her voice broke; 
she dropped her head and choked back 
the tears. “He did get even with me, 
too—he did,” she sobbed. 

Jim watched her in silence until the 
paroxysm had spent itself. 

“You think you’d know this boy now 
if you found him?” 

She bent close, her breath coming in 
. quick gasps. 

“My God, mister, do you think I 
could find him?” 

“He lives in New York; his name is 
Jim Anthony.” 

““Yes—yes ?” she said in a dazed way. 
“He called hisself Walter Anthony— 
he wuz a stranger from the North, and 
my boy’s name was Jim.” She paused 
and bent eagerly across the table. “New 
York’s an awful big place, aint it?” 

“Some town, old gal, take it from 
me.” ; 

“Could I find him?” 

“If you’ve got money enough. You 
said you’d know him. How?” 

“T’d know him!” she answered ea- 
gerly. “The last quarrel we had was 
about a mark on his neck. He wuz a 
spunky little one. You couldn’t make 
him cry. His devil of a daddy used to 
stick pins in him and laugh because he 
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wouldn’t cry. The last dirty trick he 
tried was what ended it all. He pushed 
a live cigar ag’in’ his little neck until I 
smelled it burnin’ in the next room. I 
knocked him down with a chair, drove 
him from the house and told him I’d' 
kill him if he ever put his foot inside 
the door ag’in. He stole my boy the 
next night—he’ll carry the scar to his 
grave.” 

“You'd love this boy now, if you 
found him in New York as bad as his 
father ever was?” Jim asked with a 
curious smile. 

“Yes—he’s mine!” 
firm answer. 

Jim watched her intently. 

“T looked. Death in the face for him,” 
she went on fiercely. “I’d dive to the 
bottom o’ hell to find him if I knowed 
he wuz thar. But what’s the use to 
talk; that devil killed him! I’ve waked 
up many a night stranglin’ with a dream 
when I seed the drunken brute burnin’ 
an’ beatin’ an’ torturin’ him to death. 
The feller you’ve heard about aint him. 
’Taint no use to make me hope an’ then 
kill me—” 

“He’s not dead, I tell you. I know.” 


was the quick, 


IM’S voice rang with conviction so 

positive that the old woman’s breath 
came in quick gasps and she smiled 
through her eager tears. 

“And I might find him?” 

“Tf you’ve got money enough! Money 
can do anything in this world.” 

He opened the black bag, thrust both 
hands into it and drew out a handful 
of gleaming yellow coins which he al- 
lowed to pour through his fingers and 
rattle into a tin plate which had been 
left on the table. 

Her eyes sparkled with avarice. 

“It’s yourn—all yourn ?” she Breathed 
hungrily. 

“I’m taking it down South to invest 
for a fool who thinks,’—he stopped 
and laughed,—“who thinks it’s bad luck 
to keep money that’s stained with 
blood—” 

Nance started back. 

“Got blood on it?” 

Jim spoke in confidential appeal. 

“That wouldn’t make any difference 
to you, would it?” 
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She shook her gray locks and glanced 
at the pile of yellow metal, hungrily. 

“I—I wouldn’t like it with blood 
marks !”” 

He lifted a handful of coin, clinked 
it musically in his hands and held it in 
his open palms before her. 

“Look! Look at it close! You don’t 
see any blood marks on it, do you?” 

Her eyes devoured it. 

“No!” 

He seized her hand, thrust a half- 
dozen pieces into it and closed her thin 
fingers over it. 

“Feel of it—look at it!” 

Her hands gripped the gold. She 
breathed quickly, broke into a laugh, 
caught herself in the middle of it and 
lapsed suddenly into silence. 

“Feels good, don’t it?” he laughed. 

Nance grinned, her uneven, discol- 
ored teeth gleaming ominously in the 
dim flicker of the candle. 

“Don’t it?” he repeated. 

“Yeah!” 

He lifted another handful and threw 
it in the air, catching it again. 

“That’s the stuff that makes the 
world go round! There’s your only 
friend, old girl! Others promise well— 
but in the scratch they fail.” 

“Yeah—when the scratch comes, they 
fail!” Nance echoed. 

“Money never fails!” Jim continued 
eagerly. “It’s the god that knows no 
right or wrong!” 

He touched the pile in the plate and 
drew the bag close for her to see. 

“How much do you _ guess is 
there?” 

Nance gazed greedily into the open 
bag and at the heap in the plate. 

“T dunno—a million, I reckon.” 

The man laughed. 

“Not quite that much! But enough 
to make you rich for life—if you 
had it.” 

The old woman turned away pa- 
thetically and shook her gray head. 

“T wouldn’t have to work no more, 
would I?” 

Her thin hands touched the faded, 
dirty dress. 

“And I could buy me a decent dress,” 
—her voice sank to a whisper,—“and I 
could find my boy.” 


Wit 


“You bet you could!” Jim exclaimed. 
“There’s. just one god in ‘this world 
now, old girl—the Almighty Dollar!” 


E PAUSED and _ leaned 
persuasively : 

“Suppose, now, the man that got that 
money had to kill a fool to take it— 
what of it? You don’t get big money 
any other way. A burglar watches his 
chance, takes his life in his hands and 
drills his way into a house. He finds a 
fool there who fights. It’s not his fault 
that the man was born a fool, now 
is it? 

“Mebbe not—” 

“Of course not! A burglar kills but 
one to get his pile, and then only be- 
cause he must, in self-defense. A big 
gambling capitalist corners -wheat, 
raises the price of bread and starves a 
hundred thousand children to death to 
make his. It’s not stained with blood! 
Every dollar is soaked in it! Who 
cares?” 

“Yeah! who cares?” Nance growled 
fiercely. 

“Money—money for its own sake,” 
he rushed on -savagely, “right or 
wrong. That’s all there is in it to-day, 
old girl—take it from me!” 

He paused, and his smile ended in a 
sneer. 

“Man shall eat bread in the sweat of 
his brow? Only fools sqweat!” 

Nance turned her face away, sighed 
softly, glancing back at Jim furtively. 

“T reckon that’s so too! Have an- 
other drink, stranger ?” 

She poured another cup of whisky 
and one for herself. She raised hers 
as if to drink and deftly threw the 
contents over her shoulder. 

Jim poured another drink. 

“Once more! Come, I’ve another 
toast for you. You'll drink this one 
I know.” 

He lifted his cup and rose a little 
unsteadily. Nance stood with uplifted 
cup, watching him. 

“As the poet sings,” he began with a 
bow to the old woman: 


close, 


“France has her lily, England the rose, 
Everybody knows where the shamrock 
grows— 
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Scotland has her thistle flowerin’ on the 


1 , 
But the American Emblem—is a One 
Dollar Bill!” 


He broke into a boisterous laugh. 

“How’s that, old girl?” 

“That’s bully, stranger!” 

He lifted high his cup. 

“We drink to the 
Dollar!” 

“To the Almighty Dollar!” Nance 
echoed, clinking her cup against his. 

He drained it while she skilifully 
emptied hers over her shoulder. 

“By Golly, you’re all right, old girl. 
You’re a good fellow!” he cried jovi- 
ally. 

“Yeah—have another?” she urged. 

She filled his cup and placed it on his 
side of the table. His eye had rested 
on the gold. He ignored the invitation, 
lifted a handful of gold and dropped it 
with musical clinking into the plate. 

“Blood marks—tommyrot!” he 
sneered. 

“Yeah—tommyrot!” 
“That’s what I say, too!” 


Almighty 


she echoed. 


Jim wagged his head sagely: 


“Now you're talking sense, old 
girl!” 

He leaned across the table and 
pointed his finger straight into her 
face. 

“And don’t you forget what 
tellin’ ye to-night—get money, 
money !” ' 

He stopped suddenly, and a sneer 
curled his lips. 

“Oh! Get it ‘fairly’—get it ‘squarely’ 
—but whatever you do—by God!—get 
it!” 

His uplifted hand crashed downward 
and gripped the gold. His fingers 
slowly relaxed, and the coin clinked into 
the plate. 

Nance watched him eagerly. 

“Yeah, that’s it—get it,” she breathed 
slowly. 


I’m 
get 


IM lifted his drooping eyes to hers. 
“If you’ve got it, you’re a god— 
you can do no wrong. Nobody’s goin’ 
to ask you how you got it ; all they want 
to know is, ‘Have you got it?” 
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“Yeah, nobody’s goin’ to ask you 
how you got it,” Nance repeated ; “they 
just want to know have you got it!, 
Yeah—yeah !” 

“You bet!” 

Jim’s head sank in the first stupor 
of liquor, and he dropped into the 
chair. 

The old woman leaned eagerly over 
the plate of gold and clutched the coin 
with fiercely growing avarice. Her 
fingers opened and closed like the talons 
of a bird of prey. She touched it lov- 
ingly and held it in her hands, watch- 
ing Jim’s nodding head with fur- 
tive glances. She dropped a handful 
of coin into the plate and watched its 
effect on the drooping head. 

He looked up, and his eyes fell 
again. 

“Bedtime, I reckon,” Nance said. 

“Yep—pretty tired. I'll turn in.” 

The old woman glided sidewise to 
the table near the kitchen door, picked 
up the lantern and started to feel her 
way backwards through the calico cur- 
tains. 

“See you in the mornin’, old gal,” 
Jim drawled, “—Christmas mornin’; 
an’ I got somethin’ else to tell ye in the 
mornin’.” 

Again his head sank to the table. 

“All right, mister—good-night !’’ 
Nance answered, slowly feeling her 
way through the opening, her eye 
watching him intently. 

Jim lifted his head and nodded heav- 
ily for a moment. His hand slipped 
from the table, and he drew himself up 
sharply and rose, holding to the table 
for support. 

He picked up the plate of coin, 
pouicd i+ hack in the bag, snapped the 
lock and unsteadily walked with the 
bag to the couch. He placed the bag 
under the pillow and pressed the soft 
feathers down over it, turned back to 
the table and extinguished the candle 
by a quick, square blow of his open’ 
palm on the flame. 

He staggered to the couch, pushed 
the coats to the floor, dropped heavily, 
drew the lap-robe over him, and in five 
minutes was sound asleep. 


The next installment of ‘‘The Foolish Virgin’’ will appear 
in the July GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale June 12th. 











PREMATURE OBSEQUIES 


By Berton Braley 


QuiTE often some talented critic comes out 
And proves by an argument incontrovertible, 
Beyond the last shred or scintilla of doubt 
Or any assertion that’s ever assertible, 
That some kind of play is teetotally dead, 
And never, no never, will show on the stage again ; 
But some “fool” runs in where the critics wont tread, 
And lo, that “dead” species is all of the rage again! 


There isn’t a form of theatrical art 
That hasn’t been labeled as “worn-out material,” 
On problem plays, crook plays, and plays of the heart, 
The critics preach sermons of nature funereal ; 
But just when they’ve made the fact perfectly clear 
That some kind of drama has perished conclusively, 
Why, that sort of stuff makes the hit of the year, 
And public and press give it welcome effusively. 


Which all goes to prove that you never can tell, 

That what seemed defunct was deceitfully slumbering, - 
And, properly prodded, will wake from its spell 

And bring in the dollars beyond any numbering. 
The moral is plain for the playwright to read: 

Just stick to your last (if you’ve got hardihood enough), 
For any old type of a play. may succeed 

If only the stuff that goes in it is good enough! 























It Takes Nerve 


BARBARA THOUGHT SHE WAS NOT THE 
MARRYING KIND AND WANTED 
TO GO (ON THE STAGE 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Deen JHE click-click of Barbara 

a Primm’s typewriter kept time 

to the drip-drip of her tears. 

They welled in her slate-colored eyes, 

hung on her gold-brown lashes, and ran 

like undammed rivulets down her 
peach-bloom cheeks. 

She was typing a formal letter from 
her stenographic notebook to “Mr. 
Robert Sexsmith, 150 Broadway, New 
York City.” The phrases her slim 
fingers tapped out seemed to have noth- 
ing to do with her tears. Every now 
and then she looked at the blank office 
walls. surrounding her, and at her own 
little corner, where the wall was sud- 
denly gay with a swarm of magazine 
pictures of stage beauties. And as the 
slate-colored eyes came back to the 
“Very truly yours,” they brimmed 
like rain-swollen pools. Mechanically, 
she read the letter over, pulled it from 
the rubber roller, addressed an envelope 
to “Mr. Robert Sexsmith,” clipped the 
two together and laid them on Mr. 
Truehardt’s desk. She was about the 
average height, with a slender, ex- 
quisitely neat figure, delicately molded 
lips, creamy skin, and a big, loose knot 
of lustrous brown hair. She was 
dressed in a hand-scalloped white shirt- 
waist and a black zibeline skirt worn a 
trifle dull in patches. 

Young Norman Truehardt, of the 
firm of Truehardt & Son, lawyers in 
the little town of Warner, came into 
the office that morning with a small 
bunch of red geraniums in his hand. 
“How’s Tommy, Barb?” he asked, as 
he hung up his overcoat. He laid 
the red geraniums on Barbara’s type- 
writer with a generous gesture. “A 








few flowers to brighten up your day,” 
he added; and suddenly stared from 
behind his glasses at her tear-stained 
face. “Tommy worse?” he exclaimed. 

Barbara shook her head, picking 
up the geraniums. ‘“No,”—evasively. 
“Tommy’s better.” 

- “Then what’s the matter?” demanded 
Norman. 

She got a glass of water for the 
flowers. “Oh, nothing.” 

“Girls don’t cry for nothing,” per- 
sisted Norman. “What’s bothering you, 
Barb?” 

“Then-—everything!” she admitted, 
tears starting again. 

When she wept, her face looked like 
a rose being washed in dew. Norman 
started toward her. “Barb!” he cried. 

She held him off. “You wouldn’t 
understand,” she protested. “Oh, Nor- 
man, please go away. Please let me 
alone. I’ve had a disappointment. It’s 
the same old thing.” She made an ex- 
planatory gesture toward the theatrical 
pictures tacked up over her typewriter. 

He halted, eyes following her pretty, 
pointing finger. “Rot!” he veered, 
stalking back to his desk. “Why don’t 
you get that stage foolishness off your 
brain?” He sat down hard. 

Norman opened the mail on his desk 
and looked over the several letters 
Barbara had placed there for signature. 
“You needn’t have written this letter 
to Mr. Sexsmith,” he said, suddenly 
turning his chair. .“Mr. Sexsmith is 
coming to Warner to finish up this mat- 
ter himself.” He tore in half the letter 
Barbara had typed. 

She put a fresh sheet of paper into 
her typewriter and began to copy a 
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brief. From across the office, Norman 
watched her flying fingers. 

“Barb,” he said decisively, “do you 
know what you need? A man to take 
care of you, a fellow with sense to pro- 
tect you.” He regarded her earnestly. 
“We've known each other all our lives. 
We went to school together here in dear 
old Warner, you and I. When I came 
back from college and entered the firm, 
I found you employed in father’s office, 
working away here like a little beaver. 
I’ve seen you from day to day coming 
to office in your modest little dresses, 
when other girls were spending their 
earnings on fripperies. You are the 
dearest little girl in the world.” He 
came to his feet. “Barb, I love you. 
Will you marry me?” ; 

During his speech, her eyes had been 
down. She lifted them now and looked 
at the pictures of stage beauties on the 
wall. ‘No, Norman,” she said. “I’m 
not the marrying kind.” 

He was beside her, taken aback. 
“What!” he exclaimed. 

Her eyes turned to him. They were 
full of fatalism. “You don’t under- 
stand me,” she said. “It’s sweet of you, 
Norman.” She was also on her feet. 
“But I want more! more!” 

He was aghast. “More than I have 
to offer you?” he cried. 

She nodded. “I want—the earth.” 

He blinked. “What?” he said again. 

She pressed her hands together; 
broke out: “I don’t want to stay in 
Warner all my life! I don’t want to 
marry—not yet. I want to make some- 
thing of myself.” She pointed to the 
stage beauties. “Look at those girls. 
They had the courage. And I know 
they hadn’t half my talent.” 

He threw out his hands. “Bosh! 
Barb, I’m talking sense. Can’t you 
drop that stage stuff?” 

She lifted her face to the pictures 
with the rapt exultation of a nun taking 
a vow. 

Norman made a_ patient gesture. 
“Now, my dear little girl,” he said, 
putting a hand on her shoulder, “I 
know the stage, and you don’t—” 

“What ?” she interrupted indignantly. 

“You are an infant,”—emphatically. 
“You know nothing of the world.” 
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She wrenched away from him, chok- 
ing. 
“Nothing,” he emphasized. “You are 
simply stage-struck.” 

“I’m nothing of the kind,” she burst 
out. “You don’t understand me. Stage- 
struck! As if I were the ordinary litfle 
ninny who worships matinée idols!” 
She struck her hands together. “I’m 
dead in earnest. I’m not just talking.” 

His shoulders went up in a shrug. 

She stepped close to him, face set- 
ting. ‘Do you know-why I’m shabby ?” 
she demanded with cold fury. “I’m 
shabby because I’m saving every cent 
to get to New York!” 

He stared, expression blank. 

“I’ve been saving for three years,” 
she rushed on. “You think I don’t like 
clothes!”. She gave a high sort of 
laugh, contemptuously plucking at her 
zibeline skirt. “I’ve been saving for 
three years; I have to pay board at 
home; I get four dollars a week here— 
out of it I’ve saved fifty dollars!” 

“More fool you,” he commented 
angrily. 

“At least, I had saved fifty dollars,” 
she corrected, eyes filling again, “till 
this morning.” 

He flung up his hands, and strode 
back to his desk. “I thought you had 
more sense,” he mumbled. 

She shot him a contemptuous glance. 
The nickel-bound keys of her typewriter 
whacked furiously under her touch. 
Norman smoked. 

“Truehardt & Son?” rang a rich mas- 
culine voice. 

Barbara stared up from her work. 
Keen gray eyes were interrogating her 
from the doorway. 

“T’m the junior member of the firm,” 
said Norman, rising. 

The newcomer stepped into the office. 
“T’m Mr. Sexsmith,” he announced. 

Norman bowed; and placed a chair 
for Mr. Sexsmith. They were immedi- 
ately engrossed in Mr. Sexsmith’s 
affairs in Warner—the settling up of 
an estate left by an aunt who had lived 


there. Barbara was called on to take 
several letters from Mr. Sexsmith’s 
dictation. Norman went out to get 


signatures for some quit-claims con- 
nected with the case. 
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Mr. Sexsmith walked up and down 
the office, dictating tersely. To the last 
letter he added a postscript: “The costs 
of this case will be about fifty dollars.” 

Barbara’s eyes, down-cast, darkened 
over the “fifty dollars.” She raised 
them to Robert Sexsmith. “Is that all?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Thank you.” 

Their eyes met again as the steno- 
graphic notebook closed. His were tact- 
fully cognizant of the cloud in hers. 
She looked away, bit her lip; stood up 
with a touch of dignity. He was im- 
personal in a second, sauntering to the 
window and standing there with his 
back to her and his hands in his pockets. 
From her corner of stage beauties, she 
had a full view of him. His outline 
was supple, well-groomed. There was 
about him the exclusive simplicity of a 
bon vivant. Barbara carried him the 
finished letters. He signed them swift- 
ly. He had a well-taken-care-of hand, 
fastidiously ringed. He laughed as he 
handed her back the letters. 

“*What’s in a name?” he quoted 
lightly. “A signature by any other fel- 
low would be as illegible!” 

“Yes,” she murmured abstractedly. 
She was looking up at him, color was 
coming and going in her face, and it 
seemed as if she were on the point of 
saying something impulsive. 

His glance drifted over the office, 
focused amusedly on her corner’ of 
stage beatities. “Some art gallery!” 
he commented, strolling over to them. 
“Are you fond of the theater ?” 

She nodded, fluttering the letters in 
her hands. “I’m going on the stage,” 
she said with difficulty. 

“Don’t,” he advised over his shoulder. 

She laughed a little, suddenly stepped 
to the center of the room. “Mr. Sex- 
smith!” she blurted. “You are from 
New York—you can tell me—I’ve typed 
so many of Mr. Truehardt’s letters to 
you—I feel, somehow, as if I know 
you—well enough to—Mr. Sexsmith, 
I’m saving my money to get to New 
York. I want to ask you something. 
Not much. Just a question. I know 
that the theaters in New York are on 
Broadway, but I don’t know where the 
managers’ offices are. Do you know? 
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I thought—perhaps—you being from 
New York—could—advise me—” Her 
words trailed off; she was scarlet with 
her own temerity. 

He turned his back on the stage 
beauties for her. His eyes were a bit 
quizzical. He was smiling, but not 
scoffing. “Don’t mind asking me a lit- 
tle thing like that,” he said pleasantly. 
“Most of the managers’ offices are on 
Broadway too. It’s quite a street, you 
know. Why are you going on the 
stage?” 

She made a vague yet passionate 
gesture. “I can’t stand Warner. I 
hate poverty. I love the stage. I have 
talent.” 

“T see,” he answered gravely. “It 
takes lots of courage.” 

“Oh, I know. I’m not afraid. I’ve 
been saving for three years. I’m not 
going until I have fifty dollars.” 

“T see,” he said again. 

“I had fifty,” she further explained, 
forgetting her embarrassment under 
his quick interest ; “but my little brother 
Tommy has typhoid. We all had to 
club in for a-nurse. I went back to 
forty-five this morning.” 

“That was hard,” he sympathized. 

“Oh, I didn’t mind,” quickly. 
“Tommy’s a darling. Only—sometimes 
—it seems—so long to wait.” 

“Yes, waiting is something we have ° 
to learn,” he agreed. “It’s tedious.” 

“Tt’s—unbearable!” She pressed her 
hands together, broke out: “Oh, do you 
think I can succeed on the ‘stage, Mr. 
Sexsmith? Am I the type?” 

“T don’t see why not,” he answered, 
eyes full of frank admiration. “I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t land a corking 
job.” 

“Thank you,” she said seriously. 
And, with a shy smile, “Will you come 
to see me when [ star?” 

“Surely,” he answered. 
a box.” 

Norman Truehardt came back then; 
and the business was finished up. 
Robert Sexsmith shook hands with Nor- 
man and said good-by. He was going 
back to New York immediately. He 
included Barbara in a slight bow. She 
looked after him, sighing. It was just 
twelve o’clock; she covered her type- 
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writer to go home to lunch, put on her 
shabby hat, with its slate-colored stick- 
up, at a careful angle. She swept past 
Norman with an expression of distaste 
on her face. He wrathfully blew a 
cloud of cigarette smoke after her. 
There was a short flight of uncarpeted 
stairs to the street. Barbara ran down 
them. At the bottom she stopped, with 
an amazed exclamation: lying at the 
foot of the flight, directly under her 
feet, was a five-dollar bill! 

She swooped on it, tore back up the 
stairs. “Norman!” she panted, burst- 
ing into the office. “Have you lost any 
money ?” 

He blinked at her. “What?” 

“l’ve found some money on _ the 
stairs,” she explained. “Did you lose 
it?” 

“No,’—gruffly. 

She tossed her head. “Don’t snap 
at me like a dog!” she begged him. 
And she went out again, petulantly 
banging the door. She tucked the five- 
dollar bill into her woolen glove. It 
burned against her palm. 


BARBARA PRIMM came up to the 
desk of the Y. W. C. A. on East 
Fifteenth Street in Manhattan with a 
suit-case in each hand. “I’ve just 
reached New York,” she told the desk- 
clerk enthusiastically. “Can you give 
me a list of clean, cheap and respectable 
boarding-houses? I can pay seven dol- 
lars a week.” 

She found the best for her money in 
a grimy-faced house on East Sixteenth 
just off Fourth Avenue. At the un- 
steady little table to which she was 
assigned in the basement dining-room, 
her companion in pale soup was a large 
young lady with sparkling black eyes 
and very white teeth. 

“Pass the pepper!” commanded the 
young lady. “The chicken this soup 
was made from never got in the soup. 
More than most Manhattanites can say! 
I’m never out of it. My name, if you 
hunger for it, is Judy La Rue.” 

“Mine is Barbara Primm,” answered 
the little stenographer from Warner. 

“How cute!” commented Judy, pep- 
pering her soup. “What do you do?— 
book-keep, or tap the keys?” 
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“I’ve been a stenographer,” answered 
Barbara, “but I’m going on the stage.” 

Judy set down the pepper. “Hope 
you didn’t give up a job.” 

Barbara smiled, self-pityingly. “Four 
dollars a week.” 

“Four dollars a week—steady? Go 
home and retake it, child!” Judy 
beckoned the maid-of-all-shirk to re- 
move the soup, and attacked the plate 
of alum-raised bread. “It takes gall to 
get on the stage,” she said, buttering 
her bread. “But it takes every inch of 
spunk left in Sarah to get back home!” 

“I’m not going home till I star,” 
murmured Barbara. 

“Did you bid your mother a final 
good-by?” gibed Judy. “Pass the top 
of the milk in the cream-pitcher: this 
tea needs watering. I’ve done a stunt 
or two behind the footlights, myself,” 
she added. “I’m head- and shoulder- 
posing for the artists, now. Any friends 
in New York?” 

“No—yes—” Barbara flushed. “Well, 
I have a sort of friend,” she hesitated. 

Judy cocked a sparkling eye. “Lady, 
or gentleman ?” 

Barbara drew back. “He’s a client of 
the firm I worked for at home,” she 
answered stiffly. And then she hesi- 
tated again, bit her lip, eyed Judy un- 
certainly. She hung on the edge of 
words during the pale roast beef, 
lumpy mashed potato, canned tomatoes 
and limp lettuce salad. Over the 
cleared, unsteady table, she began dif- 
fidently: “I had a funny little experi- 
ence about—him. I found some money 
—five dollars—and I think—I’m not 
sure—but I think he lost it. If he did, 
I want to return it to him. His office 
is at 150 Broadway. I don’t know how 
to get there. Do you?” 

“Take the Broadway surface down- 
town,” responded Judy. “And take 
me for a friend instead of the money- 
loser! If you’re thinking of returning 
his mon’, little new-to-New-York, take 
my advice, and send it through the U. S. 
mail!” 





ARBARA lifted the cover from a 
box of flowers and fell on her knees 
with a breath of ecstasy. In the bed of 
delicately tinted tissue paper nestled 
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great, glowing roses. She did not need 
to look at the small bit of pasteboard 
thrust into the green foliage to know 
who had sent them. They breathed of 
him, in their prodigality, their wine- 
like effect on the senses. She lifted 
them up and kissed them one by one. 
She was in a little purple-flowered 
kimono, her brown hair hung in glinty 
sweeps to her hips. She was flushed, 
bright-eyed, soft-lipped. After a mo- 
ment, with a quick glance at the clock 
on the rickety table, she scrambled to 
her feet and began to fix her hair. 

When she came to slip her dress over 
her head, her face clouded and she bit 
her lip. It was the “party” dress she 
had worn at home—a flimsy pale-pink 
Japanese silk, hand-scalloped with a 
deeper shade. Norman Truehardt had 
told her that she looked like a little rose 
in it ; but the roses under her hand, now, 
put it to shame! And her hat—it was 
home-trimmed, the slate-colored stick- 
up replaced by a pink rose. And her 
coat—it was a polo coat, rough brown. 
She was going out to dinner with 
Robert Sexsmith and two of his friends, 
Nona Parris and Reggie McPhule; and 
she knew by instinct that a brown polo 
coat would be goadingly de trop! She 
jabbed her arms into it, and almost as 
quickly tore it off. With a set expres- 
sion on her face, she ran from her room 
and up a flight of murky stairs. 

“Judy!” she panted, bursting into the 
hall room above her own. “Have you 
a coat? I’m going out to dinner, and 
I’ve nothing to wear but a short brown 
polo coat.” 

“Something startling!”” commented 
Judy, doing her weekly laundry in the 
wash-basin. “I’ve a black broadcloth 
with a pea-green lining—hanging on 
the hook over there. That do?” 

Barbara seized the coat, slipped into 
it, ran to the looking-glass and surveyed 
the back effect over her slim shoulder. 
The coat was too large for her, but 
the lines were Manhattan-made. “It’s 
fine!” she enthused. “Thanks, Judy. 
Shall I wear my roses on the coat, or 
pinned to my dress?” 

“Who said ‘roses’ in this hen board- 
ing-house?” snorted Judy. “Artificial 
ones, Primer ?” 
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Barbara laughed. “No! A great big 
box of American Beauties. From Mr. — 
Sexsmith. I’m going to dinner with 
him—that is, with a party.”? She 
skimmed to the door. “Thanks, Judy. 
When I’m a star, I’ll give you a box.” 

“Twinkle out!” gibed Judy. 

Barbara, back in her own room, 
fastened the roses against the broad- 
cloth and caught up a new pair of long 
white kid gloves. She turned off her 
gas then and went to the window. She 
could see Union Square, and, beyond, 
the blaze of Broadway. She stood 
there, breathing deep, until Robert Sex- 
smith’s car came over from Fifth Ave- 
nue to East Sixteenth. 

It was after midnight when she came 
back in the car. If she had been 
radiant before, she was now electric— 
sparks in her slate-colored eyes, fire in 
her creamy cheeks, warmth on her deli- 
cately molded lips. She ran up three 
flights to Judy’s room. “Let me in, 
Judy!” she caroled excitedly through 
the keyhole. “It’s Barbara Primm.” 

Judy opened her door by reaching an 
arm from her couch bed. 

Barbara flashed to the center of the 
little room, into the uncertain light from 
the streets. “Behold an actress!” she 
declaimed, stretching out her arms. 
“That is,” she modified, “a soon-to- 
be.” 

“Shut the door!” commanded Judy, 
shuddering under her blanket. “The 
hall’s cold.” 

Barbara clicked the door, and twirled 
back into the spot-light. “Listen!” she 
lilted. ‘“‘Nona Parris is going to speak 
to her manager about me, and I’m to 
have an interview some time next week. 
I’m to meet Nona Parris’ manager!” 

Judy groaned. “Did you wake me 
up to tell me—that? Say, kid, go back 
home!” 

“T can’t,” said Barbara gaily. “I 
haven’t enough left for my railroad 
fare. That’s why I’m so happy about 
this chance. I was beginning to get 
scared, Judy. I’ve just five dollars and 
fifty cents to my name.” 

“Write home for more,” 
Judy. 

Barbara unpinned the roses from the 
coat and hung it on its hanger. “Home 


warned 











hasn’t any more,” she laughed. “Home’s 
as poor as a church-rat. I saved three 
years for the fifty dollars I came with 
—that is, for the forty-five!” She 
curled herself on the foot of the couch 
bed, luxuriously sniffing the roses. “Let 
me talk some, Judy,” she begged. 
“Don’t go to sleep yet. I’ve had the 
most gorgeous time! The most glori- 
ous dinner! And if I get this place — 
it’s the chorus of ‘Diamonds and Toads,’ 
—Nona says they'll pay me eighteen 
dollars a week!” She bounced on the 
couch bed. “Eighteen a week! Joy! 
And, listen, Judy; if I get this place, 
I’m going to move. Nona lives in a 
hotel. It’s divine to live in a hotel! 
Breakfast in bed, and lunch whenever 
you want it, and dinner out somewhere 
—like to-night. Oh, Judy!’—bouncing 
again,—‘“‘New York’s just the place for 
a girl like me!” 

Judy sat up, looming large and spar- 
kling in the dim light. “You’re a fool!” 
she said unexpectedly. “It’s as plain 
as the eyes in your infantile face that 
this Sexsmith is after you. Snuff it 
out, Primer! It takes nerve. But snuff 
it out!” 

Barbara stared, eyes liké stars, face 
scarlet. “How—nasty!” she choked. 
“What are you trying to put into my 
mind? Mr. Sexsmith is a gentleman.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Judy. 

Barbara flamed. ‘“You—cat!” She 
was on her feet beside the couch bed. 
“He’s never the least bit—that way. 
I’d trust him on a desert island!” 


“To desert you,” said Judy grimly. | 


“See here, Primer, there’s nothing un- 
usual about this Sexsmith of yours. 
There’s nothing unusual about you. 
You’re not roaming in a_ golden 
glamour. Youll wake up with a bump, 
a grand slam—unless you grapple your 
grit and get out before you’re in. See 
here, again, kid. It takes nerve to work 
out your life on the level here in New 
York, to see clear, to look straight. 
Everybody’s waiting on the corner to 
sidetrack you, and everybody’s waiting 
‘round the corner to do you! If you’re 
not as strong as a steel vault and as 
straight as an arrow, you'll come to 
grief. And when grief strikes you in 
this town, believe me, you swing right 
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over hell. I know. I’ve had my ‘Sex- 
smith’ temptation.” She pulled the 
blanket up over her shapely shoulders 
and pretended sleep. 

“You’re evil-minded,” accused Bar- 
bara frigidly, gathering up her roses. 

Judy sat up and leveled a tapering 
finger at the rickety table under the 
gas-jet. “Look in that handbag there,” 
she commanded. “You'll find a ten- 
dollar bill.” The finger switched to 
Barbara. “Take it, and go home!” ‘ 

“You're insulting!’ cried Barbara, 
from the open door. “I’ll have nothing 
more to do with you.” 


THE lobby of the hotel just off Fifth 
Avenue was mellow-lighted, richly 
hung and carpeted, subtly suggestive of 
its high-priced accommodations and its 
luxury-loving patrons. The desk-clerk 
was a suave young man with an impas- 
sive face. He hung up and took down 
the metal keys with their numbered tags 
as if he had been wound by a key him- 
self and was ticking away his time as 
impersonally as an office clock. 

“Ts there any mail for me?” asked 
Barbara Primm, dropping her key on 
the desk and fixing her eyes on her own 
particular pigeonhole. 

The desk-clerk presented her with a 
letter, and hung up her key. 

Barbara swept through the lobby, 
tearing open the envelope. It held a 
couple of lines relative to that evening 
and signed “R. S.” She slipped the note 
into her muff. From the pointed toe 
of her bronze boots to the top of 
her gold-shot velour tricorne hat, tipped 
at each corner with chic’silver stick-ups, 
held in place by filigree ornaments, she 
was smart and alive. Her tailored cos- 
tume was planned on daring lines: the 
blouse coat was of embossed velour in 
rich olive-green, becomingly trimmed 
with skunk-fur cuffs and collar; the 
skirt and tunic were of champagne- 
colored duvetyn; embroidered oddly in 
clive-green and edged with a piping of 
skunk. Her brown hair had the sheen 
of regular shampooing; her skin was 
exquisitely powdered. From the hotel, 
she walked buoyantly over to Fifth 
Avenue. 

She was singing in the chorus of 
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“Diamonds and Toads,” but she pre- 
ferred the Avenue to Broadway. It 
was somehow apparent in her personal- 
ity that the theatrical profession had 
lost its zest for her; perhaps, under- 
neath the make-up, she had found the 
work as distasteful as stenography. One 
might imagine her sweeping among her 
dressing-room compatriots aloof and 
alone, regarding them with the same 
contempt she had once bestowed on 
young Norman Truehardt, with the 
same frigidity with which she had re- 
pulsed outspoken Judy La Rue. 

She was going this afternoon to drink 
tea by herself in a popular tea-shop 
filled between the hours of four and six 
by fashionable feminine patrons. The 
serene women stepping from their ma- 
chines on the Avenue, some accom- 
panied by nursemaids holding the 
hands of fur-clad children, seemed to 
quicken her attention even more than 
the clothes displayed in the shop win- 
dows, or the gorgeous machines them- 
selves. It could be seen at a glance that 
with the broadening of her horizon, 
her desires had still kept pace beyond 
her. She gave her order in the tea-shop 
exuberantly—orange marmalade and 
scones, with a small pot of English 
breakfast tea. When the tea was served, 
her smooth, white fingers moved deftly 
from dainty sugar-bowl to quaint 
cream-jug. She was dropping a crystal 
domino into her cup, when a voice at 
a table behind her said evenly: 

“Then I’ll phone to Robert, now.” 

Barbara turned her head. 

A woman in gray-blue broadcloth and* 
silver-fox furs rose and approached the 
telephone; and, with an apology to 
Barbara,—the telephone was close to 
her table—picked up the instrument 
and gave a number. 

The woman’s clear, positive tones 
sounded almost in Barbara’s ear: “Is 
this 150 Broadway? I want-to speak 
to Mr. Sexsmith, Mr. Robert Sex- 
smith. Oh, is he out? This is his wife, 
Mrs. Sexsmith, speaking. Can you take 
the message, please?—Mrs. Sexsmith 
will bring the children in, herself, from 
Shoreham. That is all. Did you get 
it?—Mrs, Sexsmith will bring the chil- 
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dren in, herself, from Shoreham. | 
Thank you.” The receiver clicked on | 
the hook; and, with another apology to 
Barbara for having inconvenienced her, © 
the woman in gray-blue broadcloth and | 
silver fox went back to her table. 

Barbara stood up, and sat down. | 
When her knees were strong enough, | 
she got out of the tea-shop. She had | 
a sick, shocked look. Her eyes clung 7 
for a second to the impassive face of 


the desk-clerk in the hotel as he handed 7 


over her key. In her own room, gay 
with expensive trifles and delicate with | 
perfume, she flew to her mirror and | 
passionately took stock of the white, | 
oval face and blank eyes reflected there. — 
She drew back, with a gagging sort 
of gasp, wrung her hands; ran across % 
the room and flung herself; face down- 
ward, on her bed. 

An hour later the telephone rang. 
She covered her ears, buried her face 
in her pillow. Then, she was at the 
telephone, answering it. 

The impassive voice of the desk- 
clerk: “Miss Primm? Mr. Sexsmith, 
calling.” : 

Color swept her, furious, outraged; 
she drew herself up with a flare of 
dignity. She choked out something un- 
intelligible and looked as if she might 
jab the receiver onto the hook. Then 
her eyes widened, her lips trembled— 
she cast a frantic, futile look about her | 
room. There was a photograph of Nor- 
man Truehardt on her dresser, and a | 
large one of Judy La Rue; there was a 
snapshot of the little office in Warner, — 
and a picture of home, with her father 
and mother and her 
Tommy on the porch—a background for 
ivory and gold toilet articles, cut-glass 
and filigree perfumery*bottles, and the 
note she had taken from her muff, 
signed “R. S.” She turned to the tel- 
ephone. ; 

“Tell Mr. Sexsmith I’ll be down,” 
she whispered into it. 

The receiver fell from her nerveless | 
hand. As she dressed, her tears 
dripped. They welled in her slate-col- 7 
ored eyes, hung on her gold-brown 4 
lashes, and ran like undammed rivulets 7 
down her pallid cheeks. 
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E haven't any better actors to- 
day than we had twenty or 
thirty or forty years ago, but 
we have more realistic acting and 
achieve better effects. The chief reason 
for this change is that the modern-day 
player fills the eye as well as the mind; 
and he is natural. 

Otis Skinner is one of the best actors 
this country has ever had—intelligent, 
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talented, studious and equipped for 
Shakespeare in almost every particular. 
but he lacks the majesty of height re- 
quired for most of Shakespeare’s lead- 
ing roles, and so he doesn’t try to play 
them. 

And the school of acting has changed. 
Idwin Forrest was one of the greatest 
dramatic actors the world has ever 
known, but if he were to come back to 
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us to-day and enact his parts as 
he :played them forty years 
ago, the public would laugh 
at him. They could not deny © 
his power, but his methods 
would seem impossibly: 'theat- 
rical. He didn’t—many of the 
old-school actors. did: not—hold 
the mirror up tonature. ‘Then 
the theater was of: the 
theater. Theatrical- . 
ism was the first.@ 
consideration. : 

Even the plays | 
that were in 
vogue then, those 
wild melo-* 
dramas, would 
be farcical to- 
day. Take“The 
Lights o’ Lon- 
don,” for in- 
stance, that 
famous old 
melodrama: 
When it was 
produced a 
few years 
ago with al- 
most an all- 
star cast, the 
audiences 
greeted its serious 
speeches and serious mo- 
ments with shrieks of 
laughter. It was too 
theatrical. What was that 
famous play of Annie 
Russell’s? “Esmeralda?” 
Well, anyway, the name 
makes little difference. 
Twenty-five years ago, 
when she put it on, it was 
the talk of the country. 
Critics raved about it, 
and the public packed her 
theaters. Newspapers 
and magazines called it 
wonderful, “the sweetest, 
tenderest, most sympa- 
thetic play of the cen- 
tury.” Yet when 
that same play 
was produced a 
few years ago, 
theaudiences 
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‘The New Henrietta.” 
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laughed at its sentimentality and 
roared at its sweetness. The 
thing was impossible, as seen 
with these altered visions of 
ours. It was so sugary, so pal- 
pably a play-play that it was 
impossible. 
Now this play of ours, “The 
New Henrietta:” It was the 
greatest comedy that 

Bronson Howard ever 

wrote, a play that a 

quarter-century ago, 

when Stuart Rob- 

son and I were in 

it, was the toast 

of the country- 

side. If it were 

to be pro- 

duced now, 

as it was 

origi- 

nally 

writ- 

ten, peo- 

ple would 

call us insane. 

We had the entire 

piece rewritten by 

Winchell Smith and 
Victor Mapes. 

In its original form, 
it was filled with side- 
speeches—where I 

would address the au- 
dience in tones loud 
enough to be heard in the 
topmost row of the gallery 
by a boy who had paid 
twenty-five cents and 
should get his money’s 
worth, yet not a word of 
those speeches was sup- 
posed to reach the other 
actors on the stage a few 
feet away from me. How 
absurd that would seem 
to-day! 

And did the actor fill 
the eye forty years ago? 
He did not. He had his 
“line of business,” and 
he stuck to that in spite 

of face, physique or 
characterization. He 
was one thing and that 
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only—a professional villain, a low come- a 
dian or a “walking gent,” et cetera—and 
nothing else. He was never asked to do 
anything out of his line. 
It was not a question of per- Pes 
sonality (that is the bugaboo of xcopmpntrom | 
the old-school actor), and the — . ‘h«titotson 
heavy man played the villain in qphocien. 
every play that was pro- 
duced, in spite of 
what the villain 
was sup- 
posed to 
look and , 
toact 4 
like. 


Everything was 
precedent. I re- 
member it was a 
matter of prece- 
dent that the low 
comedian 
should always 
play the Lord 
Mayor in 
“Richard ITT.” 

I created great 
consternation 
forty years or 
so ago 

out on 

t he 

Pacific 

Coast, 


At left: 
Maurice Barrymore, 
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At right and above, 
William H. Crane, 
as himself and in 
character. 
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by upsetting that rule. I was with 
Barry Sullivan’s company,—James A. 
Herne was the stage manager,—and, 
for the opening of the Baldwin Theater 
in San Francisco, then the most elab- 
orate playhouse in’ the United States, 
we selected “Richard III.” 

We were in Sacramento preparing 
for the opening, and I was cast for the 
Lord Mayor. 

I objected. “I had never played any- 
thing but broad comedy, and I insisted 
that anyone, the utility man, for in- 
stance, could get more out of that walk- 
ing part than I could. James O’Neill— 
he was the leading man—came to me 
and after much persuasion got my 
agreement. So I played it; I stuttered 
all of the lines and almost broke up 
the performance. Everyone on the 
stage laughed; I looked at them as if I 
were deeply grieved. It follows that 
they didn’t ask me to play the Lord 
Mayor in San Francisco. 

I remember any number of cases of 
what to-day we would call “horrible 


examples” of miscasting. Some of 
g 


them would strike you very much like 
a boy five feet and ten inches in height 
trying to play Lord Fauntleroy. The 
manager might say, “Well, he’s only 
ten years old.” What difference would 
that make? He would look like a man. 
I say that he might be little Lord Faunt- 
leroy’s brother, but if he didn’t look 
the part, he shouldn’t be permitted to 
play it. ‘ 

Take a young man and make him up 
as an old one: nine times out of ten, 
your audience will know that he is a 
youngster wearing a white wig. Now, 
is that convincing? Yet these were 
common practices a quarter-century or 
so ago. 

So, as I say, the old actor was just 
as able and talented as the actor of to- 
day, but he was forced to follow the 
“line of business” for which he was 
engaged. But to-day there is no such 
thing. 

Comparison of qld-school and mod- 
ern is impossible, because there is no 
common ground. “Shakespeare,” you 
say? But we have no Shakespeare 
now, except on rare occasions. There 
is now no opportunity for the actor to 
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play Shakespearean roles. The public 


‘doesn’t want his plays, except when 
they are played in a superlative way. 


Phyllis Neilson-Terry drew only a cor- 
poral’s guard to her performances of 
Shakespeare in New York this season; 
Granville Barker's Shakespeare is 
drawing well partly because he is a new 
fad and freak for America, partly be- 
cause he makes his Shakespeare move 
rapidly and snappily. Granville Barker 
is a man of wonderful ideas, and cer- 
tain things he does are clever; and he 
is unquestionably in earnest. 

But Shakespeare as Shakespeare 
does not attract. The managers hear 
the cry of “Why not Shakespeare?” 
And they answer, “We'll give. you 
Shakespéare if you will guarantee us 
against loss.” No one will. They 
might get together three or four big 
names and draw large audiences; but 
the public wouldn’t be going to see 
Shakespeare—they would be going to 
see the stars, to get five dollars’ worth 
of amusement for two dollars. There 
is a lack of inclination on the part of 
the public to see Shakespeare for 
itself. 

Shakespeare badly done is not attract- 
ive, and why should his plays be well 
done now? There is no opportunity 
for the actors to study his works. And 
what’s the use of Shakespeare or any- 
thing else at the expense of entertain- 
ment? The high-brows cry for Shake- 
speare, and when they get him they 
don’t attend. 

I have a great deal of regard for the 
moving spirits in the Drama League, 
and I believe that, if they can carry out 
their aims, the League will be of won- 
derful advantage to the Theater. Yet 
whenever the Drama League, with a 
thousand members, sends a committee 
of, say, twenty to report on a play, 
that committee reports, “A splendid 
play, worthy of your patronage.” And 
then sixteen members of the League at- 
tend. What’s the answer? 

Illustrative of that, I’ll tell you of 
an incident—a story that I told at a 
recent meeting of the Drama League 
of Chicago to the tune of riotous 
laughter. I was invited to speak be- 
fore the Drama League of a certairi 
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Eastern city. “One actress had spoken 
before the League and had been mis- 
quoted—to her great annoyance. 
It was said, too, that they had spoken 
slightingly of John Drew’s remarks at 
one of their meetings. Mr. Joseph 
Brooks, my manager, advised me to re- 
fuse the invitation, and I did. 

A few days later two cards, from 
two ladies I had met in Bavaria, were 
sent to my dressing-room, and when I 

met them they 
invited me to 

-\ go to a 
3 near-by 

hotel 
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to compare with him—and that, largely, 
because there is no common ground on 
which they could meet. 

E. H. Sothern could hardly be com- 
pared with his father, E. A. Sothern, 
who achieved a great reputation in a 
line of character studies that were es- 
sentially unique—in “Lord Dundreary” 
and “The Crushed Tragedian,” for ex- 
ample. And the elder Sothern naturally 
could not compare with his son in E. H. 
Sothern’s own 
line. He has 
become 
one of 
ti he 
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E. A. 
Sothern 


and have a 
cup of tea 
with them. 
Over the tea, 

the subject of 

the Drama 
League came \ 
u 


“Why, I belong 


to the Drama 
League,” said one of 

my friends. “The dues 
are only a dollar a year, 
and it is worth that to see 
the actors and actresses off 
the stage.” 

Returning to the old-time actors and 
their Shakespeare: I know’ Edwin 
Booth would be considered a great actor 
to-day, although he might not be able 
to keep up the pace. He was a very 
quiet, reserved man, but ‘not studious. 
The Lord did-more-for Booth than 
Booth did for himself. He never took 
the trouble to develop his beautiful 
voice. He used tobacco to excess and 
did not follow regular habits. Neither 
did he take advantage of his charming 
appearance. Yet we have no actor now 


Joseph 
Jefferson 


very best of 

America’s 

Shakes pearean 

exponents. E. 

H. Sothern is a 

far more ambi- 

tious actor than 

- his father was, 

and infinitely more 
studious. 

Yet E. H. Sothern 

has not had the oppor- 

tunity to get experience in 


David Warfield as a youth. Shakespearean roles that the 


actors of forty years ago 
got. Everyone was playing Shake- 
speare then. JI remember that James 
Owen O’Connor played it behind a net, 
stretched in front of the stage to ward 
off eggs and vegetables. 

Beerbohm Tree has won on tech- 
nique, of which he is master, on his 
application and_on his faculty for mak- 
ing wonderful -productions; but he 
lacks sympathetic, appealing magnetism. 
He has every other,essential quality. 

These younger actors of ours have, 
in the main—besides-taking their work 
more seriously and being more studious 
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—that faculty of touching the heart that the _ Joseph 
old-school actor, trained in theatricalism, never eelock 
had. One of the reasons is that to-day the actor 
is closer to his audience, more intimate and more 
true to life; and then, as I have said, he fills the 
eye; he tries to be the embodiment of what your 
mind pictures the character to be. 

This school of naturalness, too, is one of the rea- 
sons why the actors of to-day, in association 
with the fact that they have had so little experience 
in that line, can’t play Shakespeare. You can’t 
play Shakespeare naturally, as you do the people 
of to-day. He is not that sort; he is theatrical.  "sogrph 
Imagine how those sonorous passages would sound Evanson 
in a natural voice and with modern manners, and_ 4,,,, 
how stupid his characters would be if they were Forrest 
in tune with naturalness as we know it to-day! 

Let me tell you what Robert G. Ingersoll, the 
great atheist, thought of him. One day Stuart 
Robson and I went to Ingersoll’s home to 
dine. Walking through the library, I 
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noticed two books on the table—heavy, by Gate: 


handsome volumes, beautifully bound. | Pnitaceipnia 
asked the servant what 


they were. PS 
“Mr. Ingersoll’s - 
bible and his — saa 


hymn-book,” he & 
Pe 


said. 
I looked at the 
larger book. On 
the front cover 
was_ printed: 
“THe VOLUME OF 
THE (Sevun;’ = Os 
the back was: “THE 
INSPIRED William H. 
Book.” It Crane 
was Shake-  eersl 
speare’s com-  ‘“™"*#° 
plete works. < 
The _ 
other a Edwin 
\ git Booth 
Photograph by 
Otto Sarony 


Company, 
New York 
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book—Mr. Ingersoll’s hymn-book—was 
Robert Burns’ poems. 

Seriousness, too, enters largely into 
the comparison of the actors of to-day 
and yesterday. Quite a number of the 
old-school actors were a dissolute lot. 
They thought—many of them—more of 
the acting they did in the barrooms than 
their acting on the stage. That is some- 

thing the public 
of to-day 
would 
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Annie Russell 


never toler- 
ate. Such ac- 
tors as Joe 
Emmett and 

J. K. Morti- 
mer would go 
off on a spree 
and some- 
times stay 
away from the 
theater for a 
week. Then 
they would _re- 
turn to get a tre- 
mendous ovation. 

They were popular 
idols despite their 
drinking. Yet the same 
persons who might applaud 
the barroom actor of to- 
day, in the barroom, would 
not tolerate him on the 
stage. 

Years and years ago I was in a com- 
pany with an actor who is one of our 
best-known stars to-day. He had the 
old idea about showing his versatility 
in a barroom. A well-known manager 
came on from California, and this actor, 
seeking to impress him, took him out 
for a “time.” He went into barrooms 


William H. Crane and Mabel 
Taliaferro in “The New 


lenrietta.”” 
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and did all of his best performances for 
the benefit of the manager, striving to 
prove to him what a funny man he 
was. 

The next day the California manager 
said to our company manager: “I'd like 
to have every member in your troupe 
but that comedian. I wouldn’t take him 
if he paid me a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week.” > 

Times 
were 
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J. K. Emmett 


changing 
then. 

Now you get 
down to the 
question of the 
dramatic _in- 
stinct. Joe 

Jefferson gave 

what I consider 

to be the best 

answer to what 
constitutes that 

quality. We were 

sitting around in 

his home at Buz- 
zard’s Bay—Jefferson, 
Grover Cleveland, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder and I 
—when the question came 


up. 

“T don’t know what it is,” 
Jefferson said. “But if you 
haven’t got it, you can’t 
acquire it; but if you have it, you can 
cultivate it.” 

I lived at Cohasset, and Jefferson and 
Cleveland—the President was a sincere 
admirer of Rip Van Winkle—and I 
went fishing together frequently. Mrs. 
Jefferson often apologized to me for 
what she considered her husband’s 
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loquaciousness. He was a great talker, 
but every word in his mumbling voice 
counted. 

“T could listen to him for hours,” I 
would tell her. ‘He is the most force- 
ful and practical philosopher it has ever 
been my privilege to talk with.” 

In his family you note the peculiar 
workings of dramatic instinct. Young 
Tom Jefferson played Rip Van Winkle 
technically as perfectly as his father 
ever did. Yet his performance lacked 
the great appeal of his father. He just 
didn’t have the dramatic instinct and 
magnetism of his sire. 

Ethel Barrymore has that wonderful 
quality of dramatic instinct. Yet 
Georgie Drew, her mother, never was 
very good in anything dramatic. Her 
father, Maurice Barrymore, possessed 
little of that human touch; he was best 
as the polished, gentlemanly villain—as 
Captain Swift, careless and _light- 
hearted. In these parts he could not 
be equaled. John Barrymore has that 
quality of magnetism much more than 
his father had; he is more sympathetic 
and human; and Ethel Barrymore, I 
believe, with her wonderful magnetism 
and wealth of other splendid qualities, 
is destined to be an actress without peer. 
To me, she proved her ability in that 
play, ‘““Mid-channel,” with a bit of act- 
ing that fairly tore me out of my seat. 
Although Miss Barrymore has dramatic 
instinct, with magnetism, in its greatest 
richness, I’ll wager she can’t tell you 
what it is. 

Lionel Barrymore, too, promised to 
be a wonderful character actor, until 
his illness deprived the stage of his 
services. His performance in “The 
Mummy and the Humming-bird” was 
little short of marvelous. 

Ethel Barrymore has proved a versa- 
tility which few other actresses, in my 
opinion, could equal. I have not seen 
her play it, but I am told that her por- 
trayal of the wife in “The Shadow” is 
one of the most finished bits of dramatic 
acting ever accomplished. And then 
you can turn back to “Captain Jinks.” 
Was there anything more perfect than 
her comedy then? She got two laughs 


where only. one grew before—the first. 


from her perfectly sober reading of 
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brilliantly humorous lines, and_ the 
second from the perfectly simulated 
amazement with which she greeted the 
laughter these lines brought. 

It is an old rule, this one that you 
must not tell your audience, in advance, 
that it is time to laugh. Ethel Barry- 
more never does. I had in my company 
a lady who is now very prominent. The 
first night of the play, the audience 
roared every time she opened her 
mouth. She was_ irresistibly funny. 
But the next night, she didn’t get a 
laugh. 

“Why, I wonder what can be the 
matter, Mr. Crane,” she said to me. “I 
tried to play my part ever so much bet- 
ter than I did last night.” 

“That was just the trouble,” I said. 
“You told your audience, by your man- 
ner, every time you were going to be 
funny, and they didn’t believe it.” It is 
just like a girl going on the stage and, 
by her manner, telling the audience, “I 
think I’m awfully pretty.” Whereat 
your audience, even if it has thought so 
before, will change its mind. Vanity 
and affectation have no places on the 
stage. 

But, getting back to the subject of 
dramatic instinct, take David Warfield: 
He has not only that instinct, but he 
has wonderful magnetism. In the last 
act of “The Music Master,” he sits on 
the stage alone and does virtually noth- 
ing. That is when his magnetism takes 
his audience into his very heart. I 
have cried like a baby over that scene. 

On this matter of emotion, I took 
issue with Coquelin, the French actor, 
some years ago. He contended that no 
true artist should feel the character he 
is assuming. In the abstract, per- 
haps, he is right; as a universal fact he 
is wrong. I believe that any actor of 
temperament feels what he is doing. I 
remember a scene in “Brother John,” 
where young Joe Wheelock—later of 
Frohman’s Empire Theater—played so 
beautifully that at every performance,, © 
at a point where he had to ask me, his’ 
elder brother, for forgiveness, he would 
bring tears to my eyes. At the end of 
his speech, my part was to reply by 
shaking his hand. I noticed that when 
the tears were involuntarily brought to 
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my eyes, the applause was spontaneous 
and instantaneous; but when I shook 
his hand in a purely mechanical man- 
ner, no matter how technically correct, 
the response was always lacking. And 
your audience recognizes and appre- 
ciates that feeliag, on the part of an 
actor, no matter what the artistic right 
or wrong may be. 

You have three considerations when 
you size yourself up as a possible actor 
—dramatic instinct, magetism, or 
personality, and appearance. 

I have.a very dear friend—he’s a rich 
wholesale merchant now—who played 
with me many years ago. He was good- 
looking, and had zeal and earnestness. 
With years of experience behind him, 
he was getting sixty dollars a week, and 
he had a wife and two children to sup- 
port. One day he showed me a letter 
written to him years before by Edwin 
Booth. 

“Don’t do it,” Booth had written. 
“Don’t remain an actor. You have 
everything but the dramatic instinct. 
Without that you can’t succeed.” 

He followed this advice, left the 
stage and made a success in business. 

Then comes magnetism. You may 
have it in the drawing-room, but lack 
it utterly on the stage. Like dramatic 
instinct, you can cultivate magnetism— 
but if you haven't a heart in you, and a 
sympathy that reaches out, you best had 
quit the stage. It is difficult to define: 
perhaps it* might be called power 
of leadership mixed with a_ broad 
humanness. 

Appearance is a big factor. You 
must have appeal, a certain drawing- 
power in your looks. Years ago, a girl 
came to me asking my advice about 
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going on the stage. She was a little 
thing, flat-chested and straight up and 
down, but she had a perfectly wonder- 
ful voice. She had studied for the 
stage all of her life; yet, when she told 
me she was not obliged to enter the pro- 
fession, I advised her to give it up. Her 
appearance and her voice together 
created an incongruity. Several years 
later I saw her as the Gypsy Queen in 
“Romany Rye,” getting perhaps twenty- 
five dollars a week. I don’t suppose 
she ever will get much more. When 
she appeared on the stage she lacked 
that magnetism that draws your atten- 
tion, you don’t know why, to possibly 
the least important character ; and when 
her voice boomed out “Ho-o-ld!” the 
audience laughed. 


ba ES, when you consider all the essen- 

tials, it is not only difficult to com- 
pare the actors of to-day with those of 
yesterday, but it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to answer that everlasting ques- 
tion: “Whom do you consider the 
greatest actor in the world?” 

Several years ago I was taking the 
cure at Carlsbad. There were a num- 
ber of actors there—Nat Goodwin, 
Arnold Daly and others,—but I shall 
not mention the name of the one in 
question. One day an Englishman with 
whom I had scraped up an acquaintance 
asked me if I considered this certain 
actor the greatest in the world. 

“That’s a difficult question,” 
plied. “Why do you ask me?” 

“Because,” he answered, “yesterday 
he told me himself that he was.” 

That caused me to think a moment 
before I replied: 

“Well, possibly he ought to know.” 


I re- 


THE WOMAN PAYS 


“TT was a hard world in little five-year-old Margery’s eyes,” said William Collier. 


at the Lambs’ Club recently. 


“*Nother,’ said the small girl, one day, ‘if I get married when I grow up will 


I have a husband like father ?” 


“ ‘Certainly, dear,’ answered the mother. 
“And if I don’t get married shall I be an old maid like Aunt Edith? 
“Why, yes, dear, you probably will,’ replied the mother. 


“There was silence for a few moments. 


“ ‘Well Mother,’ said the little girl at last, sighing deeply, ‘no matter what we 
do it’s a pretty hard world for us women, isn’t it?” 
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Fiction 


THE STORY OF THE 
UNDERSTUDY WHO 
GOT HER CHANCE 


| _  |AST May, June 
+ | Elvidge came 
from Pitts- 

burgh with a round of 
amateur theatrical expe- 
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Another view of Miss Elvidge. by White, 


New York 
riences and a hope to become 
a film star. For two days she 
plodded around to motion- 
picture offices and interviewed 
office boys. Then a letter of 
introduction got her a hearing 
before J. J. Shubert. 

“IT am just aching for a 
chance in the chorus,” she 
said. “I can dance, and I’ve a 
trained voice.” 

“Humph!” said the pro- 
ducer. “Experience! Most 
amateurs want pr:ma-donna 
parts. You’re engaged.” 

_ Two days after “The Pass- 
ing Show of 1914” opened at 
the Winter Garden, Mr. Shu- 
bert sent over instructions to 
have “that little Elvidge girl in 


June 


Elvidge 


Photograph 

—— 

Chicago * 

the chorus” 

understudy Jose 

Collins, who was appearing as 
Kitty McKay. “Clever girl,” 
he said. “Give her a chance.” 

In a week she had learned 
Miss Collins’ part—and then 
Miss Collins fell ill. (Just like 
fiction, isn’t it?—only going it 
one better.) 

When Miss Collins recov- 

ered, a place asa 

June principal was made 

Ewidge for Miss Elvidge. 
(above) She | k } 
and Jose she has kept that 
Collins position, and her sal- 

ary has been increas- 
ing in such a manner as to mark 
its permanency. Next season 
the Shubert organization plans 
to give her a leading part in one 
of its several musical produc- 
tions. 

All of which points to the ad- 
visability of adding to that old 
admonition, “Hitch your wagon 
to a_ star,’—“but keep still 
about it.” 

And what is Miss Elvidge’s 
explanation ? 

“How did I do it?” she re- 
peats. “I was just lucky— 
that’s all.” 
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“Of her they knew little and asked less. . . . 
She was the sweetest, prettiest thing in the 
world, and a wonderful little actress.” 








}HE two comedians danced into 
x. the wings and the blare of the 
L__“__} orchestra swelled louder and 
louder. They paused, as by habit, and 
from the crowded house came a faint, 
a very faint, hand-clapping. Instantly 
they stepped in view of the audience 
once more and bowed. On their exit 
came another mite of applause. They 
gazed blankly at one another. 

“Shall we take the curtain >” 
the taller. 

The other nodded. 

“I’ve never forced a curtain in my 
life, but—” and he leaped once more 
onto the stage, his partner one step 
behind him. Their bows were greeted 
with a stony silence. As they stepped 
in the wings once more the professional 
smiles were supplanted by a stoniness 
of expression. They did not look at 
one another. The “nut comedian,” who 
headlined the bill and followed them, 
grinned somewhat superciliously as he 
waited for his orchestral cue. Then he 
strode before the footlights, and im- 
mediately there was a wild burst of ap- 
plause. 

“The audience,” commented the 
shorter of the team, “‘aint dead. Fora 
while out yonder | thought they was.” 

They reached their dressing-room 
and faced each other. 

“No,” returned the other, “the audi- 
ence aint dead. But our act is!” 

“Yes,”—reluctantly,—‘‘I’m afraid it 
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By 
Octavus Roy Cohen 


They sighed sorrowfully. 

“Audiences aint what they used to 
be.” said one. “Five years ago, even, 
they appreciated a good act:” 

And then they turned to their make- 
up table and commenced erasing the 
grease-paint. Neither needed to remind 
the other that their bookings expired 
in three weeks and that, for the first 
time in twelve years, they faced an in- 
voluntary idle season. 

Mathews and Graham had for many. 
many years headlined vaudeville bills 
in the best houses of the country. The 
team name had once meant to the pro- 
fession what the names of Eva Tan- 
guay, Gertrude Hoffman, Harry Lau- 
der, Al Jolson and Irene Franklin 
now mean. In the olden days nothing 
but their name had appeared on the 
program. It was enough to see that 
Mathews and Graham were on the bill. 
Later, when their act went less well 
and they were shifted from one small- 
time circuit to another, the team name 
had been followed by the line on the 
program which explained that they 
were “in their Famous Sketch: ‘The 
Housebreakers.’” Then they had seen 
the day when their name appeared in 
type of the same size as the names of 
the others on the bil, and still later they 
had given way to other, and brisker, 
acts for the headline position. 

They had been bitter pills all. From 
a popularity which once boasted a fol- 
lowing nearly as great as that of Weber 
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Two Pals 
With But A 
Single Thought 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
mR. Oot. WARES 


and Fields or McIntyre and Heath, they 
had fallen to this. Yet, although they 
did not realize it, their act had received 
the greatest tribute ever accorded a 
vaudeville offering, in that it had run 
for more than a decade with scarcely 
the change of a line. Its very stanch- 
ness proved its eventual undoing. Bit 
by bit, their cleverest moments of repar- 
tee had been stolen by other acts, con- 
sciously and unconsciously. And then, 
too, vaudeville styles were changing. 
No more were audiences satisfied 
with comedy of the more or less Slap- 
stick variety; no more would they) sit 
enchanted at an interchange of broad 
and obvious puns. The vaudeville- 
goers were becoming sophisticated and 
educated; they demanded more sub- 
tlety, more real humor. And the jokes 
of Mathews and Graham had long since 
become common property. The small- 
town patrons who heard them came 
away disappointed, very disappointed. 
“Old stuff,” they commented. “We’ve 
heard all those jokes before.” They 
did not know that they had once been 
the original and exclusive property of 
Mathews and Graham and that those 
very jokes had taken the country by 
storm. And if they had known they 
wouldn’t have cared. They paid their 
money for new stuff, not old—and the 
cry for novelty rages nowhere so 
strongly as in the small-time cities. 
Year after year the act had been 
booked with reluctance. Year after 


“Tt was a sort of triangle — Billy Mathews, 
Steve Graham and the sketch. ‘Their lives 
were filled by each other.” 


year it had survived unfavorable re- 
ports sent in to the booking offices by 
the various house managers. Year , 
after year the assurance and the dignity 
of the members of the duo, and their 
confidence in their act and in their su- 
premacy in the field of the two-a-day, 
had secured bookings, always for a 
shorter season than previously, always 
at a salary reduction, always with a 
broader shake of the head. 

Mathews and Graham loved their act 
as they loved each other. It had been 
purchased originally from a then un- 
known author of vaudeville sketches. 
It was three years ahead of its time and 
made a sensation, bringing fame and 
fortune to the team producing it, and 
an unending stream of orders to the 
writer. 

Billy Mathews was a magnificent 
comedian—of the old school. Steve 
Graham, ditto. They were unmarried 
and unfettered by domestic ties. “The 
Housebreakers” was to them what “The 
Ham Tree” has been to McIntyre and 
Heath. It was a sort of triangle— 
Billy Mathews, Steve Graham and the 
sketch. Their lives were filled by each 
other, and so it was that for a long, 
long time they had deliberately re- 
mained blind to the handwriting on the 
wall. 

And that night they faced each other 
in the room of their boarding-house. 
They were finishing the first half of a 
split-week, and their train left at one 
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“T suppose,” she was saying with a positiveness which made a great impression on Steve, “that pretty soon Graham 
and that Townsend girl will be married.” 
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o’clock the following morning. They 
had packed the big theatrical trunk 
they shared between them—their in- 
dividual possessions were hardly dis- 
tinguisiable,.so merged were they in 
belongings and personalities—and were 
seated on either end of it, each wait- 
ing for the other to broach the unpleas- 
ant topic. The expressman was due 
any minute. 

It was Graham who spoke first. 

“*The Housebreakers’ seems to have 
reached the end of its run, Billy.” 

Bill nodded silently. 

“Maybe,” continued Graham hope- 
fully, “after we’ve made a hit with a 
new sketch, we can revive ‘The House- 
breakers.’ ” 

Billy looked up with a gleam of hope 
in his level gray eyes. 

“Think so? Really?” 

Steve nodded. 

“Yes. It’s been done time and time 
again. The public is a bit tired of it 
now.” His voice showed plainly that 
he thought less of the public. 

“It’s an awful good sketch,’ pur- 
sued Billy. 

“Yes, awful good. But it lacks the 
punch, and nowadays the public wants 
punch. There aint no better pair of 
comedians on the stage than you and 
me, Billy, and there never will be. 
Much as we hate to let the old girl go, 
it’s up to us to do it and get hold of an 
up-to-date turn. Slapstick don’t go no 
more—takes a man like Lew: Fields to 
get across with it, something like in that 
three-year-old musical comedy of his— 
that barber-shop scene, you know.” 

“Yeh, I know; but where can we get 
the sketch? ‘The Housebreakers’ is—” 

“Get ‘The Housebreakers’ off your 
mind, Billy. There’s nothing doing on 
that now. We'll get hold of an up-to- 
the-minute skit, and first thing we 
know we'll be back there at Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria, or booked solid for 
eight weeks in New York, or something 
like that. And at our old figure, too— 
the minute they see how good the new 
sketch is.” 


ND so it was that three weeks later 
they arrived in New York and im- 
mediately hunted up Harry Donovan, 
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the young man who had created “The 
Housebreakers”—a young man no 
longer ; a man now well up in the thir- 
ties, with a stenographic force and a 
commodious suite of offices and a cor- 
poration paunch anda diamond ring 
on his left hand—two-carat and blue- 
white. 

He was glad to see them, was Harry, 
and he invited them irito’ the. inner 
sanctum, dismissed his : pretty © little 
blonde amanuensis,—he always: man- 
aged to select stenograpliers who com- 
bined skill and pulchritude,—selected a 
new box of Havana Perfectos and set- 
tled back for a chat. 

He lost some of his calm when the 
vaudevillians announced that they were 
after a new sketch, that for the present 
the famous act was to be put into cold- 
storage. Before they finished, he was 
pacing the floor after the manner of a 
real author. 

“I’ve got it!” he raved. “I’ve got the 
very sketch you want—” 

“Let’s see it, then,” requested Steve 
Graham mournfully. 

Harry whirled. 

“See it! See it! Why, not on your 
life I wont let you see it. Why? Be- 
cause it aint written yet. It’s an idea 
that’s been simmering in my mind for 
six months. I never wrote it because 
I never had the inspiration. Some team 
of ham-anders might have come along 
and bought it off me, and that’d never 
do. It’ll:be a wonder, a wonder!” 

“What kind of an act?” asked Billy 
timidly. They were rather awed by 
Harry’s manner. 

“Cross-fire. Great little idea, too. 
I’ve been filing away stuff for it for— 
oh, a long time. Cross-fire goes these 
days better’n anything except this Na- 
zimova stuff—and better than that out- 
side the big cities. Make ’em laugh! 
That’s my motto!” He turned to his 
mahogany desk and pressed the buzzer. 
A petite brunette answered the trio of 
rings. 

“Ready for dictation, Miss Forbes,” 
snapped the writer. And as the young 
woman arranged her hair, seated her- 
self at the desk and poised her pencil, 
he bit off the end of a new cigar and 
started: 
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“Titke——‘The Morning After,’ a one- 
act skit by Harry Donovan, author of 
‘The Housebreakers,’ ‘The Gipsy Girl,’ 
et cetera. Scene—” His eyes lighted 
balefully on the figures of Mathews and 
Graham. “Excuse me!” he snapped. 
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HREE days later, to the minute, 
Mathews and Graham appeared 
at Donovan's office. He was beaming 


a welcome and affectionately holding 
the manuscript in his hand. 
“I got it!” he enthused. “F’nished 


“At first glimpse of her they gasped. Within five minutes she had charmed them both into subjection.” 


“I’m busy. Come back in three days 
and I'll have it for you.” 

“Terms— ?” 

“Whatever you want to pay. I usu- 
ally hold ’em to a royalty basis these 
days, but you can have it at your own 
price. Greatest skit ever. G’by—” 
And he resumed his dictation. 


last night ‘leven o'clock. B’seated! 
Listen—” And he started to read. He 
had not been reading two minutes be- 
fore both Mathews and Graham were 
on their feet, protesting wildly. 
“Tt’ll never do,” raged 
“Never !” 
“Why ?” 


Steve. 


Donovan was annoved at 
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the irrelevancy of the remark. That 
his pet sketch should not suit— 

Steve was patently shocked. 

“It’s for three! It has a girl in it!” 

Donovan turned upon them a gaze 
in which pity and contempt were inter- 
mingled. 

“A girl! Sure it has a girl. And 
why not? It’s impossible without the 
girl. Might rewrite it and leave one 
of the men’s parts out, but never the 
girl.- All big acts have girls in ’em. 
It’s full-stage, too. Need the extra. 
But listen to it, and then see what you 
have to say.” 

He read—and, in justice to him, let 
it be admitted that he read well. Be- 
fore he was half finished, Billy Mathews 
and Steve Graham were laughing, the 
first time in years they had laughed at 
anything save the jokes in their anti- 
quated sketch. And, to make a long 
story short, they accepted it on a royalty 
basis, ten per cent of the gross receipts. 

“And I’ve got the girl for you,” raved 
Donovan—‘“Alice Townsend. Played 
ingénue roles in musical comedy for 
three years. Never had her chance. 
Did a single over the United Time last 
year. Has the personality. Pretty as 
a picture. There with the goods all 
‘round. How ’bout it?” 

“Bring her up,” muttered Graham 
resignedly. “Guess anyone would make 
that sketch go. It’s a wonder!” 

The next morning they arrived there 
> just ahead of Alice Townsend, and at 
first glimpse of her they gasped. In 
appearance she seemed to be all that 
the enthusiastic sketch-writer claimed, 
and within five minutes she had 
charmed them both into subjection. 
Next day rehearsals commenced and 
within two weeks a try-out had been 
arranged. 

One of the biggest managers in the 
country saw the try-out and immedi- 
ately booked the act for twenty-eight 
weeks at a figure closely approaching 
the greatest amount they had ever re- 
ceived, for at the height of their pop- 
ularity vaudeville quality had not been 
at such a premium. Their premiére 
was in Paterson ; then they played New- 
ark and Jersey City and struck New 
York for five weeks. 
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Alice Townsend had been engaged 
on salary, and the act was billed as 
being “Mathews and Graham, the 
Famous Comedians, assisted by Miss 
Alice Townsend, in their Screaming 
Farce, ‘The Morning After,’ by Harry . 
Donovan, author of ‘The Housebreak- 


999 


ers. 


F the success of the act there was 
never a moment’s doubt. House’ 
managers reported to booking head- 
quarters that it was a “riot,” which, 
translatedto the vernacular of the multi- 
tude, means that it captured every house 
by storm. They averaged eight to ten 
calls a show, and they never forced one. 
Gradually smiles appeared on the faces 
of the team-mates, and for the first time 
they realized that the impossible had hap- 
pened—they had almost forgotten their 
original act. No longer was it an only 
child ; it was a thing of the past. And, 
now that they had discovered a new 
and better vehicle, they felt a vague, 
subconscious resentment against the act 
which had prompted such loyalty as 
they had given and had retaliated by 
holding them below their proper places 
in the vaudeville world. 

Professional and non-professional 
papers praised the act to the skies, and 
once more the names of Billy Mathews 
and Steve Graham were heralded as in 
the days of old. They had done the. 
impossible and had come back. Of 
Miss Townsend the critics spoke favor- 
ably. She needed seasoning, they all 
agreed, but she was possessed of that 
most valuable of all vaudeville assets, 
a personality. 

Their New York engagement finished 
in a blaze of glory, and the act took the 
road for nineteen weeks, playing prin- 
cipally the large Eastern cities, in every 
one of which their success was made 
more wholly substantial, more pleas- 
ingly permanent, more thoroughly com- 
plete. 

And yet, in the ointment there was 
a fly. At first it was a very, very tiny 
fly, but as the days wore on and the 
novelty of once more being acclaimed as 
vaudeville kings became less novel, the 
fly grew and commenced to assume pro- 
portions somewhat staggering. 
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Steve Graham, bachelor par excel- 
lence, fell in love with Alice Townsend! 
And, as he told his reflection in the 
mirror one night after a particularly 
careful toilet, she was in love with 
him, or about to be. 

Not that there had been any mutual 
revelations between them. Years of 
caution had inbred in the tall vaudeville 
artist a sense of danger, and he was 
appalled at the magnitude of falling in 
love—the idea that by saying a few 
words he might pledge himself for life 
stunned him. 

Of course “The Morning After” was 
likely to live for very, very many years 
and would undoubtedly win fame for 
her, and there would be no need for 
one of the separations which serve to 
make married life among the mem- 
bers of the profession such an unstable 
thing, but then It was the ir- 
revocableness of it which affected him. 

But Steve Graham was in love, as 
every other act on the bill in every 
theater they played, well knew. It was 
a matter of common gossip, and even 
gentle hints were thrown out by one or 
two trade papers. As for the girl her- 
self, she went her way apparently su- 
premely unconscious of the devotion of 
the two men—save that she was im- 
partial in accepting their little atten- 
tions—and it was only Graham’s intui- 
tion which apprised him of the fact 
that he was the preferred of her 
heart. 

Of her they knew little and asked 
less—aside from an interchange of pro- 
fessional experiences, and the light 
“shop gossip” in which theatrical peo- 
ple indulge more than do the members 
of any other one profession. There is 
something’ so different and so fraternal 
in the theatrical world—probably that 
is the reason. 

Steve Graham allowed himself to 
sink deeper and deeper into the amor- 
ital mire. The chances are that he 
would have asked her to marry him had 
he not overheard a conversation one 
night between two of the members of 
the Musical Murrays, Europe’s Great- 
est Xylophone Artists. 

The Musical Murrays followed “The 
Morning After” on the bill, having the 
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next to the last position on the pro- 
gram. Billy Mathews and Alice Town- 
send were on the stage, bringing shrieks 
of laughter from the packed house, and 
Steve was standing in the wings await- 
ing his cue. Two of the Musical Mur- 
rays, a man and a woman, were chat- 
ting near by, but out of sight of the 
famous Graham. It was the woman’s 
voice that he heard first. 

“I suppose,” she was saying with a 
positiveness which made a great im- 
pression on Steve, “that pretty soon 
Graham and that Townsend girl will 
be married.” 

“Yes,” returned the invisible man. 
“T reckon they will. Good match.” 

“Uh-huh. A mighty good match. 
She’s clever ye: 

“But,” interjected the man, “it'll be 
rotten tough on Billy Mathews, don’t 
you think?” 

Steve gasped and listened more in- 
tently. That was a new idea. 

“Tough!” The woman’s voice was 
almost shrill. “It’s pathetic, that’s what. 
Them two men have been pals and 
partners for fifteen years, I guess. And 
they never will be again. No matter 
how much they like each other or how 
much of a good fellow the wife is, 
she’ll come between ’em. I know.” 

Then came Steve’s cue, and he trotted 
out, summoning a smile to his face’ the 
while. 


“THE next morning he went for a long 

walk, and as he wa!ked he thought 
it over. And, in truth, it was a hard fight. 
He loved the girl, and yet—his love for 
his old chum was greater. For fifteen 
years—and it seemed like fifty—they 
had been pals, sharing their belongings, 
their troubles, their joys. And now a 
woman had come between them. It 
wasn’t her fault, and she was the sweet- 
est, prettiest thing in the world, and a 
wonderful little actress and all that— 
but things could never be the same be- 
tween Billy and himself. 

At the end of three days of troubled 
thinking, he reached the great decision ; 
grim-jawed he was when he decided it, 
and he didn’t have the nerve to men- 
tion it to Billy at first, but— 

He had decided to have a straight 















talk with Billy, and then get rid of the 
girl and look about for a new act. 
Their new act might possibly be 
trimmed and altered to fit a man and 
a woman in a cross-fire duologue, but it 
would never do for two men—and 
therefore his decision meant that they 
must abandon the sure-fire hit and 
hunt new material. 

Of course, Billy would kick and tell 
him he was a fool and that if he loved 
Alice to go ahead and marry her, and 
all that sort of thing; but he knew 
Billy, dear old chap, would realize that 
she would break their friendship, and 
it seemed to him that anything in the 
world would be preferable to a break 
with his old partner. 

He found Alice waiting for him.at 
the hotel. She seemed much perturbed, 
and beckoned him into a private parlor. 
There she faced him, somewhat bellig- 
erently. 

‘‘What I want to know,” she started 
abruptly, “is why this act is going to 
be busted up.” 

Steve stared at her dumbly. Was 
she a clairvoyant? Had she read his 
mind ? 

“What—do you mean?” 

“I mean that Billy Mathews told me 
this morning that he was leaving the 
act at the end of the twenty-eight 
weeks. He said that Harry Donovan 
could revamp the act for you and me, 
and maybesa feeder; but that he was 
going out in a single. What about it?” 

Steve’s head was whirling. He rose 
abruptly and started out. 

“Don’t say a word about this,” he 
ordered somewhat brusquely. “I'll see 
you again in a half-hour.” 


HE found Billy in their room staring 
moonily out of the window at the 
serried, smoke-limned skyline. And as 
Steve gazed at his partner a surge of 
affection came over him, and he strode 
lightly across the room and placed his 
arm about the other’s shoulder. Dem- 
onstration was a rare thing between 
them, and they dared not meet each 
other’s eyes. 
It was Steve who spoke first. 
he came direct to the point. 
“Billy,” he half-choked ; then plunged 


And 
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desperately: “Alice Townsend tells me 
you're going to quit the act.” 

Billy nodded. His voice was very 
low, very restrained. 

Ves,” 

“And that you’re going to quit me, 
that you’re going out as a single.” 

“Ves.” 

“An’ you never said a word—” 

Silence. Then Billy turned desper- 
ately. 

“I—I—couldn’t!” he burst out sud- 
denly. “I couldn’t tell you, Steve. I’ve 
been trying to—and-—and—I couldn’t!” 

Steve’s fingers gripped the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Why—old man ?” 

“Why—what ?” 

“Are you quitting me?” 

Bill half-paused. Then hoarsely: 

“You want—the truth?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well—it’s—Alice.” 

“Alice?” 

Billy nodded. 

“What do you mean?” asked Steve. 

“I mean—I mean—” Billy turned 
suddenly and gazed straight into his 
partner’s eyes. His voice was re- 
strained, yet passionate. “Oh, hell, 
Steve, I wont beat around the bush any 
longer. I mean that I aint blind. I 
mean I can see through a millstone 
when there’s a hole in it. I mean that 
I’ve seen that Alice Townsend is com- 
ing between us—that we couldn’t never 
get along, and be the same sort of pals 
that we have been. I mean that, no 
matter how much we are to each other, 
a woman—a woman—well, Donovan 
can fix the act up for you, and you and 
her can double in it, or pick up a feeder 
for a few dollars, and you can take all 
the lines for both—the good lines.” 

“Why?” asked Steve gently. 

“T aint a damfool, Steve. Don’t you 
reckon I’ve seen for a long time that 
you are in love with her?” 

“You’ve known?” 

“Sure I’ve known. It’s been plain 
enough. And, dammit, I’d rather go 
single than hang around and be second 
—with you!” 

Very firmly Steve gripped his hand. 

“Listen, old pal,” he said quietly. 
“Only to-day I made up my mind to 
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have a talk with you about the act— 
and Alice. There aint no use lying— 
I am stuck on her. But I aint gonna 
let her nor any other woman come be- 
tween us. I can’t tell you what it means 
to me—your willingness. But I was 
wondering, Billy, old man, if we 
couldn’t—can her and dig up a new act 
for just you and me?” 

“You—you—mean it?” 

“Yeh. I mean it. Sure. Our book- 
ings expire week after next at the Fift’ 
Avenoo in New York. We'll let Alice 
go—and dig up a new act, an’ break it 
in—just you and me.” 

Billy thought swiftly for a minute. 
Then, with his voice ringing, he said: 
“It’s a go!” and the friend understood. 

Alice Townsend was notified, and she 
seemed stunned for the minute. They 
were both very sorry for her—but, as 
they explained, and as she agreed, she 
had gained much prestige by her asso- 
ciation with the act and would have no 
trouble getting booked single over the 
Big Time. And on the Saturday night 
that they closed their week at the Fifth 
Avenue, there was a farewell supper 
for the girl. It was a rather drab af- 
fair. 

And that night when Steve Graham 
was alone in his room he took from his 
trunk an autographed photograph of 
Alice. For a long time he gazed at it 
—then he kissed it gently. After which, 
with an infinite tenderness, he tore it 
to tiny bits. 

“You and me could have been mighty 
happy,” he remarked to the scraps of 
the photograph. “Yet, somehow, I’m 
glad I didn’t marry you. Me and Billy 
have been such pals. Only it’s tough 
on you—Alice.” : 


AXP the next morning at ten o’clock 
Billy Mathews walked into a jew- 


elry store. From his pocket he took a 
plush box of very small size, and from 
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it he extracted a solitaire in a Tiffany 
setting. Inside the ring was inscribed: 


W. M. TO A. T. 


He gazed at it a minute and sighed 
softly. 

“A week ago,” he soliloquized, “I 
thought I was going to give this to 
Alice—as an engagement ring. She 
was crazy about me— But, pshaw; I 
didn’t have the heart. to let Steve know 
that. Him and me have been such good 
pals—and he was nuts about her. It 
would have busted him all up. But it’s 
hell—to have the engagement ring all 
bought—and then—” ; 

And then he gave it to the jewelry 
clerk with orders to set the stone in a 
man’s ring. 


At an uptown hotel, in a cozy corner 

of a very private music - room, 
Alice Townsend snuggled her hand into 
the big palm of Teddy Roberts, stock 
broker. 

“They busted the act up, Teddy,” she 
was saying softly. “And maybe I aint 
so sorry, after all. ‘Cause now’’—she 
darted a mischievous glance at him out 


_of the corners of her eyes—“mebbe, 
' we—you—I—” With which he seized 


her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Now?” he pleaded. “At the Little 
Church Around the Corner?” 

“Yes—” She dimpled demurely. 
Then, when she emergedefrom his 
bearish embrace: “D’yuh know what I 
got a hunch about, sweetheart? I think 
both Billy Mathews and Steve Graham 
kinder liked me. But gee, they was 
bashful! Neither of them would ever 
say a soft thing to me—so I guess I 
had to come back to you.” 

With which he called her a witch and 
kissed her again. 

“Wont they be s’prised,” she bub- 


bled, “when they read about us getting 7 


married ?” 


——_ 
TTT eam, © 
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Cressy 


Tells About Vaudeville 


ONCE A NEW ENGLAND FEED MERCHANT, 
NOW A VAUDEVILLE HEADLINER, MR. 
CRESSY HAS INTERESTING THINGS TO SAY 


By 


~\) »* JOT many years ago, as the 
| N grown-ups count, the good 

—*_|| townspeople of Bradford, up 
Hampshire way, got up a benefit show; 
and they asked Will Cressy, the well- 
known flour and feed merchant, to con- 
tribute-a bit of entertainment. So the 
Cressy boys—Will himself plays some 
twenty-six musical instruments—ar- 
rayed their talents in the Town Hall. 

Everybody said that those boys ought 
to have been on the stage. They told 
Will, and he thought so too, but the 
flour and feed business was doing right 
smart, and it was pretty well calculated 
around those parts that theater-folks 
didn’t get their victuals regularly. 

Then Dan Cupid dressed himself up 
as Opportunity and knocked on the feed- 
store door. He was traveling with a 
fly-by-night repertory company. Will 
he got soft on the leading lady, up and 
married her—as Bradford gasped—and 
joined the troupe. Pretty soon he was 
play-acting too. 

Denman Thompson was just then 
putting his “The Old Homestead” into 
popular favor. He saw Cressy, and 
his wife, Blanche Dayne, give a per- 
formance. 

“There are two rubes who don’t.even 
have to know how to act,” he decided, 
and he employed them. _ For six years 
they were Cy Prime and Rickety Ann. 

B. F. Keith had formed a variety 
circuit in the New England States, and 
was trying desperately to bait an un- 
appreciative public.’ One night in a 
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Duryea 


Boston hotel lobby he sat upon the 
mourner’s bench. His audience con- 
sisted of Denman Thompson, Charles 
Hoyt:and Will Cressy. Keith was ad- 
dressing Denman Thompson. 

“What I want to do,” he said, “is 
to start people after variety the way 
you are packing them in. Why don’t 
you come down to my theater and get 
them started ?” 

“T wouldn’t put on a sketch for a 
million dollars,” answered Thompson. 
“But here’s Cressy—he’s young and am- 
bitious ; why don’t you try him?” 

Young Cressy had an idea that a 
sketch showing a young woman book- 
agent swindling an old farmer would 
tickle the fancy of the audience. Keith 
thought so too. Cressy wrote the sketch, 
and it was arranged for “Cressy and 
Dayne” to open at the old Union Square 
Theater in New York for Christmas 
week, 

“IT was never so scared in all my 
life,’ declared Mr. Cressy with fer- 
vency. “I didn’t eat anything all day. 
And when we arrived for the matinée, 
it was worse—for we got there just as 
two acts were being fired. When my 
wife and I started on, I yelled to one 
of the boys who had just been dis- 
charged, ‘Walk slow and we'll catch 
up with you.’ That’s what I thought of 
our chances. 

“We had been forced to cut fifteen 
minutes out of a thirty-seven-minute 
act, and I was conscious of just three 
laughs. They told us after the per- 
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formance that we got seventy. We 
found that we had made good, and 
when the booking agent came to us with 
a proposition to send us to Providence, 
the matter of salaries came to a show- 
down. He asked me how much I had 
been getting, and I said eighty dollars 
a week. Then he asked me how much 
my wife had been getting, and I said 
thirty-five dollars a week—of course 
thinking he understood that her thirty- 
five came out of the eighty. He offered 
me one hundred and fifteen dollars a 
week, and I snapped it up. He told me 
later that he thought he had cheated 
me, and I know I thought I had cheated 
him. 

“We had never had our names in 
anything bigger than newspaper type, 
and not often in that, so when we got 
to Providence we couldn’t resist slip- 
ping up to the theater first thing, tug- 
ging our grips, to look at the billboards. 
We started in at the bottom of the 
poster, where we naturally expected to 
find our names, and began going up 
and up. We couldn’t find any mention 
of Cressy and Dayne, so we walked 
silently away and started for our 
hotel. 

“*Tet’s go back,’ I said to my wife, 
after we had gone a little way. ‘Our 
names must be there.’ 

“We went back and started at the 
bottom again, going up and up and up, 
with the type getting gradually larger, 
until we reached letters about a foot 
high. ‘Not there,’ I muttered discon- 
solately, and looked up at the letters 
above, about two feet high. Ah-h— 
there we were: 





CRESSY AND DAYNE 
Cy Prime and Rickety Ann 
of “The Old Homestead ” 











“That was sixteen years ago. We 
are the only headline act in vaudeville 
that has lasted that long. In 1g1o0 there 
were only three acts that had lasted 
ten years as headliners; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the life of the average act 
is three years in vaudeville.” 

As the old fiddler at Bradford says: 
“Bradford is famous for a lot of things, 
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but the best thing it ever did was to 
turn out Will Cressy.” 


AS an introduction, if you don’t go 
to vaudeville, the Cressys have not 
only been headliners for sixteen years 
or so, but Mr. Cressy has written more 
successful vaudeville playlets than any 
other three men. His record stands at 
one hundred and thirty-six vaudeville 
sketches. During 1906, when there 
were one hundred and twenty-six one- 
act plays in vaudeville, eighty-six of 
them were his. At one time his sketches 
were being played in eleven languages. 

Two or three years ago, ninety per 
cent of the so-called Big Time vaudeville 
sketches were the work of three au- 
thors—George M. Cohan, Edmund 
Day and Will M. Cressy. Recently two 
or three other prolific writers have 
come to the front, among them Edgar 
Allen Woolf. 

“I wrote twelve sketches the first 
year we were in variety,” Mr. Cressy 
told me, running through the pigeon- 
holes in his trunk-tray desk. “The first 
was for Francesca Redding, and I got 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
it. I thought I was a wonder, for fif- 
teen dollars was a mighty good price 
for a sketch in those days. When I 
began to get a flood of orders, I doubled 
my price and charged two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Prices for sketches range 
now from five hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

“It was during the first year that one 
day’s mail brought me two orders for 
sketches. I knew that both of the 
writers couldn’t act for sour grapes, and 
so I tried to head them off by demand- 
ing five hundred dollars for each sketch. 
By return mail I got checks from both, 
and it was up to me. I sat down and 
labored and labored until I had turned 
out two sketches that played them- 
selves. : 
writer’s great difficulties — avoiding | 
ruining his reputation by selling | 
sketches to talentless persons. 4 

“I can write a sketch in twenty-four 7 
hours, but I never start on one until it 3 
is all written out in my head. I have F 
been working for a year and a half on | 
a new act for my wife and myself. 





Therein lies one of the sketch- 4 












“T keep little note-books into which 
I put all my good ideas, and the bright, 
catchy things I hear and see. Some- 
times I don’t use these notes for fifteen 
years. For instance: We were play- 
ing down South one season and I came 
upon a negro funeral. Rain began fall- 
ing and I stepped under a tree. The 
negro parson got under the same tree. 
I noticed that he kept looking back at 
the grave with a worried expression. 
Then he finally said to himself, with 
a deep sigh, ‘Jim Johnson, I hope you- 
all’s gone whar I think you aint.’ 

“TI waited for fifteen years before I 
found a good place for that expres- 
sion, 


“I HAVE rewritten acts for the best 

playwrights in the country. They 
don’t get the vaudeville touch, and usu- 
ally they make the speeches too long. 
In vaudeville, you have to make the 
audience think that you are taking all 
of the time in the world, and yet you 
are going like the deuce! 

“The part of your sketch to write 
first is the last page. Jim Corbett, for 
‘example, had a sketch called ‘Pals’ that 
had absolutely nothing to it until the 
last three minutes, when a hundred and 
eighty-five dollars’ worth of furniture 
was broken up each week. And for 
that three minutes he would take from 
ten to twelve curtain calls each night. 

“We had a sketch that went splen- 
didly until the last thirty seconds. For 
four months we tried to put it over, 
then we threw it away. We couldn’t 
get a curtain call. The audience, in 
thirty seconds, had forgotten that it had 
enjoyed all the rest of the playlet. 

“As a matter of fact, a vaudeville 
sketch is like a glass of soda water, 
sparkling and effervescing, but with a 
dash of sweet syrup in the bottom for 
memory’s sake. The audience forgets 
the froth, once it is over, but it remem- 
bers the syrup, the sweet part. 

“T reserve all of my New England 
sketches for our own use. I always 
feature Bradford in my own sketches 
and books. And I still have an interest 
in that flour and feed business.” 
Paradoxical as it may sound, Mr. 
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Cressy’s first full-length play” turned 
him into a novelist. It was called “The 
Village Lawyer,” and was produced at 
the Garden Theater in New York City. 

“On the opening night,” he told me 
sadly, “two or three hundred persons 
came back on the stage to congratulate 
us on the success of the piece. A big 
theatrical manager told me not to sell 
out—‘Not if they offer you a quarter 
of a million dollars: you’ve got a gold 
mine.” We took eleven curtain calls 
and seemed to have the audience with 
us for every speech. But the next 
morning—every critic in New York 
roasted us. That was the end of it. 
I took the play and turned it into a 
novel, ‘The Hills o’ Hampshire,’ and 
it was so successful that I am now 
putting out my second novel, ‘Harvey 
Flanders.’ That work has kept me 
out of the sketch-writing business 
for three years or so, but just to keep 
busy I write a series of travel articles 
for a New England newspaper syndi- 
cate and a weekly page for a New York 
newspaper. 


“RUT vaudeville is vaudeville, and I 
believe we could not endure any 
other sort of existence. We have 
crossed the American continent sixteen 
times, we have been to every nook and 
cranny of the land, and we have sum- 
mer-time trips planned for the next 
four years, most of them by automo- 
bile. We keep by ourselves; most of 
our friends are outside of the theater; 
and we simply refuse to talk shop.” 

“T like to lay it aside, like the paint 
and powder,’ supplemented Mrs. 
Cressy. “Our electrician just about 
sized us up at a boarding-house in Chi- 
cago. There were several theatrical 
mechanics at the place, and they got to 
bragging about their employers. 

“My boss is the highest-salaried ac- 
tor in vaudeville,’ one of them said. 

“ “Mine works fifty-two weeks out of 
the year,’ said another. ‘He never lays 
off.’ 

“Bill, our electrician, was not to be 
bested. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘you’d never know 
the people I work for are actors.’ ” 
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“THE PEASANT GIRL” 
Music by Oskar Nedbal. Book by Leo 
Stein. a ¥ Herbert Reynolds 
and H. A. Atteridge. 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
VON PERV ERES so) as cee Ernest Hare 
Countess Napolska 

Edith Kingdon Hallor 
Pan Jan Zaremba Francis J. Boyle 
Helena, his daughter....Emma Trentini 
Jadwiga Pawlowa Ethel Houston 
Wanda Kwadinskaja Letty Yorke 
Bronio Von Popiel...Clifton .Crawford 

Count Bolo Baranski 
John Charles Thomas 
Henry Mack 
Charles Guidon 


OUNT BARANSKI, owing to 
his extravagance, is on theverge 
Like other 


\C] of bankruptcy. 
irresponsible beings born to wealth, he 
refuses to be guided or to accept the 
warnings of those who manage his 





affairs. Croaking is the vocation of 
guardians, as pleasure is the vocation 
of the young—so let them croak. 
Finally, however, even he is brought to 
realize that his estates must soon go 
unless more money can be put into his 
coffers. Of course a wealthy marriage 
is suggested as the means to this end. 
Pan Jan Zaremba, himself a wealthy 
land-owner but not of noble birth, is 


most anxious to have the Count marry 
his daughter Helena. As Pan Jan Za- 
remba is Count Baranski’s largest 
creditor,—the owner of the greater part 
of his estate to all intents and purposes, 
—the Count sees no way of avoiding 
the proposed match and gives a half- 
hearted, partial consent. 

Zaremba takes his daughter to a ball 
to meet the Count, but, unfortunately 
for Helena, their meeting is preceded 
by the arrival of Wanda Kwadinskaja, 
an opera dancer. Wanda has come to 
the ball with Bronio Von Popiel, a 
friend of Baranski’s, to whom she is 
engaged to be married. No such trifle as 
that has any weight with the Count, nor 
as a matter of fact with Wanda, either. 
30th toss their former obligations to 
the winds and declare they will have 
each other or no one. 

Zaremba swears vengeance on the 
Count if he dare to forsake Helena, but 
Baranski declares that rather than 
marry her now, he would marry his 
friend Von Popiel’s ugly old house- 
keeper. Thereupon a trick is decided 
upon between Von Popiel, who wishes 
to win back Wanda, and Zaremba, who 
wishes to see his daughter nobly mar- 
ried. Helena, whom the Count has 
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never seen, is to be sent to his castle 
as Von Popiel’s housekeeper. Helena 
consents to be a party to the scheme. 
Von Popiel tells the Count that until 
very recently his affairs were in little 
better condition than the Count’s, but 
his wonderful housekeeper so revolu- 
tionized matters that soon the money 
was pouring in instead of pouring out. 
As a mark of his affection for Baranski, 
Von Popiel offers to lend him the won- 
derful woman. Baranski accepts with 
alacrity. 

The scene of the second act is laid in 
the Count’s castle. The house is filled 
with his idle, good-for-nothing fellow 
revelers, who are eating and drinking 
him out of house and home. Presently 
Von Popiel arrives with the house- 
keeper. The Count is surprised to find 
her young and pretty, but Von Popiel 
tel's him she is the granddaughter of 
the old woman whom the Count had 
expected him to bring. 

Helena starts in at once to save 
Baranski from his friends and himself. 
She locks up the wine-cellar and liter- 
ally sweeps the parasitic hangers-on out 
of the house. Baranski comes to her 
in a towering rage and demands an 
explanation. To intimidate her, he 
crashes a plate upon the floor, where- 
upon she breaks all the rest of the 
crockery in the room. No one has ever 
defied him before, and it captivates him. 
He is fast falling in love with the little 
termagant when Wanda appears. At 
first her old fascination reasserts itself, 
but he cannot let Helena go; if he is to 
lose either, he would .rather it be 
Wanda. 

The last scene is-laid in the Park be- 
fore the Castle. Helena has completely 
won the heart of the fickle Count. Von 
Popiel is welcome to his Wanda. 
Through Helena’s wise management his 
prospects are not so gloomy, ‘and, 
humble peasant though he thinks 
Helena to be, she is the choice of his 
heart. It does not exactly break this 
heart of his when he discovers that in 
reality she is the daughter of the 
wealthy Zaremba and his own betrothed 
wife. 

(Produced by F. Ray Comstock and 

Morris Gest.) 
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“THE DICKEY BIRD” 
By Harvey O’Higgins and Harriet Ford 


CHARACTERS 
M985 GIP CIRS 3 2.5.05 eae es Mary Shaw 
Richard P. Bowen..... Stephen Wright 
PAG eos Kae he vaso Chrystal Herne 


i oR A a < Marie Hudson 


(This little play is a curtain-raiser, 
played before “Polygamy,” by the same 
authors.) 


MBs: GRIFFETHS, until recently 
Mrs. Bowen, has decided to rent 
her apartment furnished. The name of 
Griffeths has been assumed by Mrs. 
Bowen after divorcing her husband, 
who some few years before had de- 
serted her under most inexplicable cir- 
cumstances. Apparently most happy in 
his home life, he left her without word 
or warning after attending the theater 
with her. The better to forget him, his 
indignant ex-wife has discarded his 
name. Mrs. Griffeths’ German maid 
finds the change in her mistress’ name 
very difficult both to remember and to 
pronounce, but her mistress warns her 
to be most careful with anyone inquir- 
ing about the renting of the apartment. 
A bride and groom arrive before 
long to inspect the apartment. The 
maid shows them in and goes to sum- 
mon her mistress. The bride is de- 
lighted with the room, but to the hus- 
band there is something strangely and 
unpleasantly familiar about it. The 
furniture is most uncannily like furni- 
ture he has seen before—especially one 
uncomfortable chair. He is certain he 
has sat in it before; there could not be 
two so completely uncomfortable, he is 
certain. While the young wife is ex- 
ulting over the room, Mrs. Griffeths en- 
ters. Alas! Mr. Bowen has met the 
furniture before. Mrs. Griffeths is his 
deserted wife. Mrs. Griffeths does not 
divulge her secret to the new Mrs. 
Bowen. She is perfectly content with 
the present arrangement of things, but, 
sending his wife to look at the rest of 
the apartment, she forces Mr. Bowen 
into renting it at her own terms, threat- 
ening, as an alternative, exposure to 
his unsuspecting bride, who knows 
nothing of a former wife. 
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All goes well until the German maid 
calls _Mrs. Griffeths by her former 
name. The bride, who has already been 
surprised by her husband’s manner, 
soon realizes who their intended land- 
lady really is. There is nothing for 
Bowen to do but explain. 

The night he deserted his wife they 
had attended a performance of Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s House.” -As the play pro- 
gressed, Bowen had come to see himself 
in the character of Nora. His person- 
ality, like hers, was being stifled. His 
wife selected even his clothes and— 
worst of all—called him “Dickey Bird.” 
Like Nora, he decided to slam the door 
on his old life and live for the develop- 
ment of his inner-self alone. All this he 
tells the two women. One is surprised 
and amused, the other indignant and 
sympathetic. The new wife takes him 
to her heart with full understanding 
and forgiveness. Of course the other 
woman ‘was a cat and deserved all she 
got. A satisfied smile crosses the face 
of the deserted wife when the angry 
bride says tenderly, as they leave, 
“Come, Dickey Bird.” It is perfectly 
clear to her that Bowen is soon to be 
a pampered Nora once more. 

(Produced by The Modern Play 
Company. ) 


“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA” 
By Bernard Shaw 


CAST 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon...... Ian Maclaren 
Sir Patrick Cullen....... Lionel Braham 
Sir Ralph Bloomfield-Bonnington..... 
Peps wiseubecs ces dccsad O. P. Heggie 
Mr. Cutler Walpole........ Arnold Lucy 
ie ES Ol ee Edgar Kent 
Dr. Schutzmacher....... Wright Kramer 
Louis Dubedat........Nicholas Hannen 
og Rae Reynolds Evans 
The Newspaper Man....Ernest Cossart 
| gs OS ee ree Walter Geer 
OL EEOC PT a George Carr’ 
fees ee Lillah McCarthy 
I ae Kate Carlyon 


Minnie Tinweill..... Eva Leonard-Boyne 


WING to his great discoveries in 
the treatment and cure of tubercu- 
losis, Dr. Colenso Ridgeon has been 
knighted. His friends and confréres 
hasten to congratulate him. The first to 
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arrive is Sir Patrick Cullen, a wise and 
honest old man, who, like Dr. Ridgeon, 
has been raised to knighthood in recog- 
nition of his advancement of medical 
science. 

Soon two other famous medical men 
arrive, Cutler Walpole, a surgeon, 
whose fad is the removal of the “nuci- 
form sac,” and Sir Ralph Bloomfield- 
Bonnington, who believes in inoculation 
and the stimulation of the “phagocytes.” 
Each of the three younger men is quite 
certain that both of the others are all 
wrong, and Sir Patrick regards them all 
with benign tolerance. The fifth physi- 
cian to arrive is one Dr. Blenkinsop, 
“clearly not a prosperous man,” and 
with “lines made by conscience, between 
his eyes.” 

While the physicians are talking 
learnedly, Emmy, Sir Colenso’s privi- 
leged housekeeper, tells Sir Colenso 
that a young woman, Jennifer Dube- 
dat, has come to have her husband’s 
“lungs cured.” At first Sir Colenso re- 
fuses to see her, but the old woman 
finally persuades him to do so. His 
colleagues go, and Mrs. Dubedat. is 
shown in. 

At first Sir Colenso tells her abso- 
lutely that he will not take her hus- 
band’s case, as for him to do so would 
mean giving up some one already under 
treatment. The woman’s personal 
charms, and some drawings of her hus- 
band’s, which show him to be a great 
artist, win the day, however. Sir Co- 
lenso invites her and her husband to 
dine with him and the four famous 
physicians who have just left him. If 
they decide that his case be worthy of 
his attention, he promises to treat 
him. 

The second act is laid in Richmond, 
on the terrace of The Star and Garter 
Inn. The dinner is over. Louis Dube- 
dat has proved himself to be both a 
consumptive and a genius, too great a 
genius to be permitted to die. It is not 
until after his and his wife’s departure 
that it is discovered that he is also a 
scoundrel. Not only has he borrowed of 
all the men present and confiscated the 
gold cigarette-case of one of them, but 
a maid in the hotel has recognized him- 
as an absconded husband, as well. 












































During the dinner the discovery has 
been made that the gentle, high-minded 
Dr. Blenkinsop, a man whose whole 
life has been one of unselfish self-sac- 
rifice, is also suffering from tubercu- 
losis. And here arises the doctor’s 
dilemma: which shall be saved, the 
brilliant scoundrel with a charming 
wife, or the worthy but inconspicuous 
fellow practitianer ? 

Mrs. Dubedat tells Sir Colenso that, 
to her, her husband is a hero; he has 
his faults—who has not ?,—but in spite 
of them she believes him to be greater, 
nobler and finer than any other man 
living. If she were to lose her faith 
in him, she would die: nothing else 
would matter. This decides Sir Co- 
lenso. There is only one way to save 
her hero for her. Sir Colenso refuses 
to treat him. His case is given to Sir 
Ralph Bloomfield-Bonnington. 

A few days later, and Dubedat is 
dying: Sir Ralph’s inoculation has done 
as it occasionally will do—killed instead 
of cured. And Mrs. Dubedat takes the 
curious stand that it is not Sir Ralph 
who has killed her husband, but Sir 
Colenso. e 

The last act is laid in a small Bond 
Street picture-gallery. Mrs. Dubedat 
is carrying out all her late husband’s 
dying requests. This exhibition was 
one of them. She is beautifully dressed 
and gay and blithe in manner, both of 
which he had begged her always to be. 
She has written a life of her hero 
which is entitled: “The Story of a King 
of Men—by his wife.” 

Sir Colenso comes to the gallery. 
Mrs. Dubedat upbraids him with his 
desertion of her husband, and backs it 
up by citing Dr. Blenkinsop’s complete 
recovery. Finally Sir Colenso con- 
fesses his love for her and tells her that 
her hero had feet of clay. She indig- 
nantly denies this and lays it all to petty 
jealousy. He begs her to try to care 
for him, to which she answers in sur- 
prise, “You! an elderly man!” It is 
a new point of view for Sir Colenso, 
but he craves the privilege of buying 
some of her late husband’s pictures, at 
least. Even this is denied him. They 
have all been bought. 
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- course, has a theory. 









“By whom?” he asks. 

“My husband,” she answers Yerénely; 
and continues, “Louis dislikes widows.” 
Finding she is already remarfiéd, ‘poor ' 
Sir Colenso groans, “Then I have com- 
mitted a purely disinterested murder!” 
The late Mrs. Dubedat—her hew fnainé'! 
is not considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be mentioned—smiles at him 
politely, bids him good-morning—and 
the curtain falls. 1! 

(Produced by Granville Barker.) 


“TAKING CHANCES” : 


By Paul Frank and Siegfried Geyer. ¥ 
English version by Benrimo and Morgan. 


CHARACTERS 

Mi VR RVR. 6a. -0eiusts John Hamilton 
DE SSQUARONE gece acivicn'g Sopaes Wilton Ross 
Di el ei ET a a Lionel Bevans © 
A Of ae Barnett Parker 
Mme. Duval........... Winifred Harris 
Mme. Revelle.........ce00. Viola Roach 
Mme. Fournier..........00. Lucile Blair 
Mme. Doree.......... Mariela Bornefeld 
DEWMGS LONGUE i -6 orn < a8 Louise Conti 
Lucy Galion... .:3.555 Carlotta Monterey / 
M. Armand...-..... Alexander,..Herbert 
DE IROUCUE 3. 0i0.0s caleaeene Elwyn, Eaton 
ME AVGONRE «soo: 6:2 Harry J. Ashford 
Marielle Blondeau........ Ivy Troutman 
LB ce inp TER Carl: Freybe 
PROVO Sic aiscai li wate wotbaes Robert Vivian 
Count de LGSttes «oie icon Lou-Tellegen 


M. Henri Blondeau....Dodson’ Mitchell 


FOOTING 6.65 vias 50% 0 Phil M.: Sheridan 
Feamette ...ccecececess Aimee Dalmores 
VAHOO ssi s ose ei idees Cokes Walter . Plinge 


GAIN the gentleman burglar is in 
our midst—not this time as our old 
friend Raffles nor his French prototype, 
Arsene Lupin, but masquerading.as the 
Count de Lastra, supposedly of gentle 
European extraction, actually from 
most undesirable parentage in the 
Argentine. 

The specialty of this suave new crimi- 
nal is the despoiling of the apparently 
impregnable strongholds of the national 
banks. As the curtain rises on the first 
scene,—which is an evening party at the 
house of the Minister of Police, at Nice, 
—the guests are talking excitedly about 
a great bank robbery that has been com- 
mitted the night before. Everyone, of 
In the midst of 
the discussion the Count is announced. 
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He has been given a letter of introduc- 
tion to M. Blondeau, the Minister of 
Police at Nice, by the Minister of Po- 
lice in Dresden. 

He enters at once into the discus- 
sion and tells of a robbery, almost iden- 
tical in its main details, which took place 
while he was in Dresden. His knowl- 
edge of all the particulars of both cases 
seems suspicious to M. Blondeau, and 
his explanations of how he learned 
them unconvincing. His deductions as 
to the missing links in the chain of evi- 
dence of the latest crime are altogether 
too clever and set M. Blondeau to 
thinking. 

M. Blondeau’s work keeps him from 
home a great part of the time, and his 
young wife—while deeply and sincerely 
in love with him—is both piqued and 
bored. The fascinating Count utilizes 
her present feelings for his own ends 
and soon brings her to consider her- 
self deeply aggrieved. 

The second act represents the bed- 
room of Madame Blondeau. Her hus- 
band is distressed by her change of 
manner toward him; but after showing 
her all possible tenderness, he is forced, 
nevertheless, to leave her and return to 
his official duties. His wife then goes 
to bed. Shortly afterward, the Count 
enters the darkened room. His intent 
is not burglary, and he soon makes his 
presence known. At first Madame 
Blondeau resents his unconventional 
visit, but he overcomes her objections 
and makes himself so agreeable that she 
is as anxious to have him remain as at 
first she was to have him go. He con- 
fesses to her that he is the thief for 
whom her husband is searching and 
throws himself upon her mercy. When 
her duty to her husband seems on the 
point of causing her to betray him, he 
asks her how she is going to explain his 
nocturnal visit. This so frightens her 
that she promises to shield him in so 
far as she is able. 

The last act is laid in the Count’s 
room in a hotel in Nice. M. Blondeau 
comes to him here to have him placed 
under arrest, but on hearing of the 
escapade of the previous night, which 
the Count threatens to make public, and 
knowing that no matter how satisfied he 
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may be as to his wife’s innocence the 
world will not be so charitable, he dares 
not do so. Instead, he gives the Count 
a letter of introduction to the Minister 
of Police in another city, just as the 
Minister in Dresden had done, and for 
the same reason. The bland rascal de- 
parts. Apparently his career is to go 
on unchecked until he be confronted by 
a Minister of Police who has no wife. 
(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert.) 


“THE ADVENTURE OF LADY 
URSULA” 
By Anthony Hope 


CAST 
Sir George Sylvester....Montague Love 
Earl of Hassenden.. ‘Robert Whitworth 

The Rev. Mr. Blimboe 
Mr. Dent Campbell Gollan 
Mr. Castleton Charles Coleman 
Sir Robert Clifford..Frederick Macklyn 
Mr. Ward Leslie Austen 
Edward Martyn 
William Giffard 
Leslie Rycroft 
Eric Snowden 
Virginia Fox Brooks 
Annie Esmond 


Quilton 
Mills 
Servant 
Dorothy Fenton... 
Mrs. Fenton 
er? Ursula Barrington 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry 


(Although the “Adventure of Lady 
Ursula” was acted seventeen years ago 
by E. H. Sothern and Virginia Harned, 
it is not likely that its plot is very fresh 
in the minds even of those who then 
saw it; and to a younger generation it 
is entirely new.) 


"THE Lady Ursula Barrington, the 
toast of a season at Bath in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, on 
returning to her home, is considerably 
piqued by the attitude of her near 
neighbor, Sir George Sylvester. Owing 


to an unfortunate love affair, Sir 
George has turned woman-hater. He 
will see none, meet none and know 
none ; even the presence of female serv- 
ants about his house is prohibited. 
Lady Ursula, a madcap girl, makes a 
wager with her brother’s fiancée that, 
by hook or by crook, she will force Sir 
George to admit her to his carefully 
guarded bachelor’s paradise. After 
much planning and scheming, they de- 
cide that Lady Ursula, while riding, 














shall be taken suddenly faint and beg 
the privilege of resting in Sir George’s 
house until she recover. Confident of 
winning her wager, Lady Ursula sallies 
forth. Sir George, a gentleman born, 
cannot be so far lost to all sense of de- 
cency that he will permit a suffering 
lady to lie on his doorstep. 

But Lady Ursula returns, not the 
overconfident toast of Bath, but a 
thoroughly frightened, miserable girl. 
Her part of the program has been car- 
ried out to the letter. In Sir George’s 
park she has dismounted, feigned ill- 
ness and dispatched her groom to Sir 
George, begging that she may come to 
the house and rest. The groom has re- 
turned with a glass of wine and the 
message that the porter’s lodge is at 
her disposal for so long as she wishes 
to use it. 

Furious at the rebuff, and with no 
thought of the consequences, Lady 
Ursula tells her brother of Sir George’s 
discourtesy, but in the anger of the mo- 
ment forgets to tell him that she was 
not ill, but playing a foolish prank. 
Her brother, Lord Hassenden, is as hot- 
tempered as she; and before she re- 
alizes what is happening, he has gone 
to Sir George and demanded either an 
apology or satisfaction. Sir George’s 
sword is famous. To meet him is al- 
most certain death. 

Lady Ursula pleads with her brother. 
She makes full confession of her silly 
wager and offers to apologize to Sir 
George. But he will not hear her. 
Offense had been given; atonement 
shall be made. 

Heartbroken, Lady Ursula finally de- 
cides on the desperate plan of donning 
her younger brother’s clothes, knowing 
her petticoats would bar her, and going 
herself to plead with Sir George. This 
time she has no trouble in gaining ad- 
mittance. Sir George, believing her to 
be the younger brother of the family, 
hears the story of the prank and for- 
gives it. Lady Ursula now announces 
that she will go to her brother and tell 
him of Sir George’s forgiveness. But 
Sir George is not to be outdone—he 
will go with her. Obviously that is im- 
possible. Fortune favors Ursula, how- 
ever, and she manages to give him the 
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slip. Sir George is furious. Here is 
an insult indeed! But Lady Ursula’s 
handkerchief on his table tells him who 
his late visitor has really been. Might- 
ily amused, he starts in pursuit. 

Lady Ursula reaches her brother’s 
lodgings. He is not there; but a num- 
ber of his friends are and force her 
to join them. Still in her brother’s 
clothes, she is having no end of trouble 
when Sir George arrives. Meaning to 
punish her for her latest prank, Sir 
George tells of how she has given him 
the slip. They decide she must either 
explain or fight. Sir George, never 
dreaming that she will agree, sides with 
them and bids her choose her weapons. 
To his horror, she chooses pistols. It 
is Sir George, moreover, who finally 
refuses to fight. 

Captivated by her spirit and. her 
beauty, Sir Geofge not only grants 
Ursula a full pardon for all the trouble 
she has caused, but persuades her to 
promise that she will become his wife 


as well. 
(Produced by Joseph Brooks.) 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 


Dramatized by Alice Gerstenberg. With 
Music by Eric Delamarter. 





CAST 
Rev. Lewis Carroll...... Frank Stirling 
NEO isbo Sad eee vines Vivian Tobin 
OG QUOC ini i vice wis 0s Florence LeClercq 
White Queen....scccess Bernice Golden 
Wilte ROGUE. 0.6 60sec Tommy Tobin 
Humpty Dumpty....... Alfred Donohoe 
GRIGIO a cicr oid ssa hae Fred W. Permain 
BEOCR PUPHEC 5 5.6.0 0s saisinne Geoffrey Stein 
BE, ie re Geoffrey Stein 
March Hare Fred W. Permain 
DOTMIOUSE oo oc c5 bebe ee J. Gunnis Davis 
Frog Footman........ Walter Kingsford 
DIM GNOGS S85 3.5 chine cores Kenyon Bishop 
Cheshire: Cates. 005 06k Alfred Donohoe 
King of Hearts...... Frederick Annerly 
Queen of Hearts...... Winifred Hanley 


Knave of Hearts...Foxhall Daingerfield 


Caterpillar .....cce0. Walter Kingsford 
TRUO OF SEGUCS Soo ais.cbiviasseies Joe Barlow 
DAR OY . . Ie e W. Ross 
Seven of Spades........4. John A. Rice 


LICE’S adventure starts in her own 
home. Her uncle, the Reverend 
Lewis Carroll, has been initiating her 
into the mysteries of chess. Alice is 
sleepy and falls into dreamland with 
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the little chessmen, her naughty kitten 
and the pleasant prospect of mock-turtle 
soup for supper chasing each other 
wildly through her brain. -She has 
often longed to get into the room the 
other side of the mirror, but of course 
has realized its impossibility. No 
sooner has she begun to doze, however, 
than the Red Queen and the White 
Queen appear in the mirror and invite 
her into their domain. And lo! the hard 
surface melts away and Alice steps into 
the mysterious land beyond. 

The first adventure takes place in 
this looking-glass room. The Red 
Queen is a disagreeable party, and Alice 
is not at all sorry when she goes away. 
The White Queen, too, is not very good 
company, and Alice likes much better a 
fussy white rabbit that keeps hurrying 
in and out. In one of his trips he. drops 
his gloves, and Alice gleefully snatches 
them up and puts them on. No sooner 
has she done so than she begins to feel 
queer. She is certainly shrinking. 
Only just in time does she get Mr. 
Bunny’s gloves off to keep from disap- 
pearing altogether. Looking around, 
she now finds herself in a great hall 
with many doors. She is frightened 
and tries to get out, but the knobs on 
the doors are beyond her reach. 

Presently, over a partition, Humpty 

Dumpty appears. He is a bit didactic, 
but better company than anyone else 
she has met in this strange land, and, 
when he leaves, Alice weeps so. copi- 
ously that presently she finds herself 
drowning in her own tears. She swims 
hard and furiously and, after a bit, 
finds herself on the seashore. Here 
she meets two very curious creatures 
called the Mock Turtle and _ the 
Gryphon. They sing and dance for her, 
and then treat her to the delightful sen- 
sation of flying straight through the 
air. 

Alice’s aérial trip ends in the March 
Hare’s garden. Here Alice finds the 
March Hare, the Mad Hatter, the Dor- 
mouse, the Duchess and her pig baby, 
and the King and Queen of Hearts, 
who come to play croquet. 

- The last adventures are in the Garden 
of Flowers and in the Court 6f Hearts. 
It is in the Court scene that Aiice so 
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far forgets her manners as to tell the 
King and Queen that they are nothing 
but playing cards, anyway. Pande- 
monium reigns as a result, and Alice 
finds herself back in the library before 
the fire, with—not the angry Queen 
clutched in her hands—but her squirm- 
ing black kitten, and the pack of cards 
on the mantelpiece falling on her 
head. 
(Produced by The Players Producing 
Company. ) 


“FADS AND FANCIES” 


Book and Lyrics by Glen Macdonough. 
Music by Raymond Hubbell. 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Professor Glum Frank Moulan 
Chase Clews Tom McNaughton 
Ayling Harte Paul Morton 
Leicester Square Frank Doane 
Alan Tyler Brooke 

Stella Hoban 
Mrs. Hunter-Rumpuss...Madge Lessing 
Sig. Giovanni Gasolini Leo Carrillo 
Phe Spirit of Pleasure 
Lydia Lopoukowa 
Sally Mander 


Laura. Hamilton 
James Henry George Frank Conroy 


Sylvester Nightingale...George Lemaire 
- Hawkshaw Holmes John Miller 

Sherlock Pinkerton 
Maude Gray 


Miss Murgatroyd 
Mrs. Wadburner Daisy Rudd 


Mushagoogoo (a pet dog) 


David Abrahams 

Fido (his dog friend) 
David Abrahams, Jr. 
An Irish Geisha Elise Murray 
A Cabaret Dancer...Dorothy Quinnette 
Another G. Davenport 

Two Country Girls 

June White, Dorothy Quinnette 


ROFESSOR GLUM, “a happiness- 

hating magician,’ has lured the 
Spirit of Pleasure and all her attendant 
sprites to a gloomy pass in the moun- 
tains and trapped them in a black and 
dreary cavern. Alan, a country lad, 
hired by and in deadly fear of the old 
Professor, is put in charge of the rock- 
bound door of this cave and told that 
his life will be the forfeit if he sur- 
render the key to anyone. Phoebe, a 
simple little sunbonneted country girl, 
is Alan’s sweetheart. Like the rest of 


her sex, simple or otherwise, curiosity 


is one of her strongest characteristics, 
and she wheedles the key from Alan 
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and opens the mysterious door. Like 
Pandora’s box, out pour the host of 


never-again-to-be-captured spirits. The 


Spirit of Pleasure (Lydia Lopoukowa) 
straightway dances off to the wicked 
city with her merry crew. 

The Professor returns* to find his 
captives flown and the quaking culprits, 
Phoebe and Alan, cowering before the 
empty cave. He claps poor Alan into 
the cave, turns the key on the unfor- 
tunate lad and tells Phoebe that there 
he shall remain until she has brought 
back the captives her curiosity has lib- 
erated. At the close of this scene the 
mountain peak behind them glows red 
in the setting sun and changes grad- 


Four Plays 
“MOONDOWN” 
By John Reed 
CAST 
TUE, Sis see baie ss Josephine A. Meyer 
SE eee Ethel Howard 


SYLVIA, out of employment, is fight- 

ing desperately for her morals and 
her ideals. Her roommate Mame, a 
girl of a very different type, has already 
chosen the path of least resistance. 
She is doing all she can to drag Sylvia 
down to her own level. 

_ While fruitlessly searching for work, 
Sylvia meets a young man in the park. 
At first she rebuffs him, but his man- 
ner toward: her is so deferential and 
gentle that she finally consents to sit 
down and talk with him. He tells her 
he is a poet and that his name is Jack. 
The girl tells him of her struggles and 
he begs her to marry him and let him 
protect her. The girl consents and the 
man tells her he will come for her at 
her lodgings as the moon goes down. 
Believing him implicitly, she goes hap- 
pily back to her mean lodging. 

Her practical friend laughs at her 
romance and tells her her poet has 
probably put her in a poem which he 
will sell for seven dollars. Mame tells 
her to forget her poet and come to her 
place of work, where the floorwalker 
will see to her future prosperity. 
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ually into a grinning devil whose ~ 
clutching hands hold the cave where 
Alan is imprisoned. = 
Now comes Phoebe’s struggle in New 
York to recapture the frivolous sprites, 
and from this point the thread of the. 
story is too tangled to be unraveled 
here. Notable scenes are those in an 
automobile showroom; at a_ birthday 
party for Mrs. Hunter-Rumpuss’ pet 
dog Mushagoogoo; at a tea-house at 
Lenox; at a hunt-ball; and the Gasolini 
Divorce Trial in the Court of Senti- 
mental Relations. Of the many songs, 
perhaps the most attractive of all was 
“We'll Take Care of You Here.” 
(Produced by Klaw and Erlanger.) 


by the Washington Square Players 


Sylvia, certain that her poet will come, 
indignantly refuses. 

Gradually the moon-flooded room 
darkens. As the curtain is lowered, 
Sylvia sinks her head on the window- 
sill. The moon has set. The poet has 
not come; her future is left in the 
balance. 


“LOVE OF ONE’S NEIGHBOR” 
By Leonid Andreyev 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


The Hotel-keeper....... O. K. Liveright 
The Man on the Rock (who does not 

APPEAL) cdek wodeea'eee Berkeley Tobey 
Guests, tourists, etc. 


AN enterprising Swiss innkeeper, 

finding that his guests are becom- 
ing bored, decides something must be 
done to stimulate their interest. Ac- 
cordingly he has a young man safely 
tied in an apparently perilous crevice 
on the cliff overhanging his house. 
The young man is supposed to have 
fallen while climbing, and to be in in- 
stant danger of death. To reach him, 
the innkeeper assures his guests, would 
be impossible. He seems repeatedly on 
the verge of falling from sheer exhaus- 
tion. The curious flock from all the 
near-by resorts to see him and to specu- 
late over his possible rescue. 








Successful is the ruse that the 
@ landlord fails to hold to his 
| of the agreement and keeps his 
human advertisement in his_ uncom- 
* fortable position long after the time 
- agreed upon. The young man’s peril is 
becoming real and his resentment acute. 
He finally denounces the heartless inn- 
keeper from his precarious perch and 
brings down upon him the wrath of his 
guests, who deeply resent having had 
their tender hearts lacerated by the 
sight of a fellow man in jeopardy. Bag 
and baggage they depart, swearing 
vengeance on their overzealous host. 


“TWO BLIND BEGGARS AND ONE 
LESS BLIND” 


By Philip Moeller 
CAST 


Gregory, an old beggar 

SE Pe eee Edward Goodman 
George, another beggar...Ralph Roeder 
A Third Beggar Walter H. Frankl 
A Little Girl Florence Enright 


"Two blind beggars are sorting rags 

in a dimly lighted cellar. One has 
been blind from birth, but the younger 
man can remember the time when he 
could see. 

While they are sorting their rags, 
they find a crisp new bill. At first they 
do not realize what it is, but it finally 
dawns upon them that it is money. Of 
course they do not know the amount 
the bill.represents, but decide that it is 
a great deal. Each claims the money as 
his find, and each clings to it. Still 
holding it between them, they tell each 
other what they will buy with it. The 
older man will for once be clean, but 
the younger will indulge in the pleas- 
ures he dimly remembers to be in the 
world of light. Finally they fall to 
fighting. So long and so furiously do 
they fight that both are killed—the old 
man from exhaustion, the younger 
from the iron grip on his throat of the 
old man’s claw-like fingers, which only 
relax their hold in death. 
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A moment after the struggle has 
ceased, a third beggar, who is still able 
to see a little, is-led in by a child. To 
light the lamp, they search for a scrap 
of paper and find the bill. As the man 
holds it to the. coal in the brazier, the 
child tells hirh it is a dollar bill. By 
the flicker of--the bill as it burns, he 
sees his dead comrades on the floor. 


“THE SHEPHERD IN THE 
DISTANCE” 


A Pantomime by Holland Hudson 


Frances Paine 

Beatrice Savelli 

Robert Locker 

f Arvid Paulson 

The Vizier John Alan Haughton 

Ghuri-Wuri (the beggar)....Harry Day 

The Goat . J. Ballantine 
Slaves of the Princess 

...Josephine Nivesson, Edwina Behre 

Slaves of the Wazir 
..-Romualdo Bufano, Arthur Balsamo 
The Maker of Sounds..Robert Edwards 


PRINCESS sees from her castle 

window a shepherd and falls in 
love with him. She drugs her uncle, 
the Wazir, and her betrothed, whom 
she does not love, and starts in quest of 
her shepherd. On her journey she 
meets a beggar. Being a frugal prin- 
cess, she gives him but a niggardly sum 
and so incurs his enmity. Straightway” 
he goes to the Wazir and the deserted 
lover and tells of her flight. The irate 
uncle and the discarded lover start in 
pursuit. They overtake the Princess, 
who has found her shepherd, make him 
a prisoner and carry him back to the 
castle. The Princess is rescued by the 
Shepherd’s faithful goat, which bears 
her away on its back. 

The Shepherd lies bound and chained 
in the castle of the Wazir, but the goat 
brings the Princess to his aid. By en- 
chantments taught her by the goat, the 
Princess frees the Shepherd—where- 
upon the sagacious beast takes them 
both upon its back and carries them 
safely away. 
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